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Art. I. Memoirs of the History of France during the Reign of 
Napoleon, dictated by the Emperor at St. Helena to the Gene- 
rals who shared his Captivity ; and published from the original 
Manuscripts, corrected by Himself. Vols.J, andII. Dictated 
to General Gourgaud, his Aide-de-Camp. 8vo. 1/.8s. Boards. 
Colburn and Co. 1823. 


, &c. &e. Historical Miscellanies. Dictated to the 
Count de Montholon. 8vo. Vols. I. and II. 12. 8s. Boards. 
Colburn and Co. 


Some time having passed since we made our report of aportion 

of the work of M. las Cases respecting the extraordinary 
* Exile of St. Helena,” and the volumes now before us, so 
much more immediately his own production, not having yet 
been noticed by us, our readers may perhaps attribute the 
delay to negligence: but we have been far from inattentive to 
their powerful claims on us, and have not only been carefully 
perusing their contents but have also been sedulously con- 
sidering the works of contemporaneous writers which are 
connected with them. ‘The Baron Gourgeud’s portion of the 
Napoleon Commentaries consists almost entirely of a regular 
examination of those prominent features of Bonaparte’s ex- 
traordinary career, which fill up the space from the year 1791 
to nearly 1802: but the volumes published by the Count de 
Montholon extend somewhat farther, as they are unconnected, 
and, under the general head of Historical Misceliantes, em- 
brace different periods. ‘They give Napoleon’s opinions of 
the publications by Rogniat, Dumas, and Chaboulon; of the 
surreptitious Manuscript from St. Helena; of the Four Con- 
cordats ; of the Historical Memoirs of the Revolution in St. 
Domingo ; of the Memoirs of Charles XIV. King of Sweden ; 
and also of the extensive military work of Baron Jomini. 

It is not in our power to enter into a minute examination 
of these voluminous Memoirs; and indeed it is only in the 
well-known leading traits of their dictator’s singular career 
that they are of general interest. ‘To these circumstances, 
therefore, in connection with the corresponding details of 
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Jomini, Dumas, Jourdan, the Archduke Charles, De Koch, 
&c., and the English writers on his wars, we shall principally 
direct our attention. _We do not mean to advert to the poli- 
tical vituperations which are occasionally launched forth 
against the English ministry: they may or they may not be 
the opinions really held by the Ex-Emperor: but we are glad 
to find that they occur very rarely. Of the four volumes on 

our table, we shall take those which were dictated to General 
Gourgaud * as the main ground-werk of our report: uniting 
the remarks on M. de Montholon’s portion as far as events 
run parallel. 

Napoleon is said to have dictated the whole of these notices ; 
and a characteristic statement of the rapidity with which he 
did this, as well as of the amazing command of language and of 
perception which he certainly possessed, is given in an intro- 
duction of two or three pages. The situation of historical 
secretary to him must have been a post of great labor, and 
have required considerable talent as well as patience, for it 
appears that he very often cancelled whole pages, and recom- 
posed them himself; and, as the specimens of his hand-writ- 
ing are nearly illegible, it must have been a task of great 
trouble to prepare these manuscripts for publication. 

M. de Gourgaud’s two-volumes relate to Memoirs of the 
Siege of Toulon; the 18th of Brumaire; the Provisional 
Consuls; Ulm; Moreau; Genoa; Massena; Marengo; the 
Negotiations and Campaigns of 1800 and 1801; Neutral 
Powers; Naval and Land Battle of Aboukir; Egypt; Battle 
of the Pyramids; Religion, Customs, Arts, and Sciences of 
the Egyptians: with a copious appendix of documents, con- 
sisting principally of Bonaparte’s Correspondence with the 
Generals and the Directory. ‘This division of the Memoirs, 
therefore, forms a sort of justificatory biographical narrative ; 
and it is highly interesting to observe that it does not betray 
any considerable evidences of passionate discussion or of tire- 
some exculpatory zeal: the text consisting mostly of a kind of 
desultory conversation, in which the restless, ardent, and 
capacious mind of the EKx-Emperor is developed with great 
verisimilitude. It is quite evident throughout these produc- 
tions, that in answering the numerous attacks on his conduct, 
(for he rarely answers those on his character,) he is extremely 
anxious that unfavorable notions of his capacity should not 
go down uncontradicted to posterity: his mode of replying 








* An account of M. . Gourgaud’ s former publication, the Manel 
tive of the Battle of Waterloo, was given in our Review for De- 
cember, 1818. 
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to them is not, therefore, so much deprecatory as it is decisive ; 
he speaks as one who of right possessed the first sources of 
information; and he endeavors sometimes laboriously to 
afford explanations, by citing proofs which, generally speak- 
ing, are very strong and often irrefragable. — Of the sacrifice 
at Jaffa, the murder of Kleber, and of his own retreat from 
Egypt, Napoleon says but little in this division of the work ; 
and his avowal of the order for the Duc d’Enghien’s death, 
under the plea of state-necessity, is rather equivocal. (Vide 
page 332., second volume, Miscellanies.) Savary; Duke of 
Rovigo, has just published a work in which he absolves Bona- 
parte from this crime, and with apparent justice seems to 
prove that he knew nothing of the scene at Vincennes; the 
whole of which is attributed to M. Talleyrand. We shall 
take farther notice of this statement. — We understand, also, 
that much is said on this subject in the new /ivraison of the 
Napoleon Memoirs now publishing, 

Of M. de Montholon’s volumes we must now state more 
precisely the contents. They consist of Seven Notes on 
Jomini’s History of the Campaigns in Italy in 1796 and 1797, 
including the Battles of Montenotte, Lodi, Castiglione, Bas- 
sano, Arcola, Rivoli, and the War in Germany in 1797; 
Notes on the first eight Volumes of Dumas’s Summary of 
Military Occurrences from 1799 to 1814, including Pitt’s 
Polity, Moreau, Naval Armistice, and Egypt; Six Notes on 
the Work intitled the Four Concordats, including Remarks 
on the Pamphlets printed in London, the Abduction of the 
Pope, State Prisons, &c.; Four Notes on the Historical 
Memoirs of the Revolution of Saint Domingo; Notes on 
the Memoirs of Charles XIV. of Sweden; Seventeen Notes 
on Baron Rogniat’s Considerations on the Art of War, in- 
volving his Ideas of a new Mode of forming Troops, the 
Battles of Eylau, Jena, Moscow, Essling, the Retreat from 
Russia, the Campaign of 1814, and the Battle of Mont St. 
Jean; Forty-four Notes on the Manuscript from St. Helena, 
refuting Statements in them concerning Napoleon’s Life and 
Public Acts; and lastly, Notes on Baron Chaboulon’s Memoirs 
of the Private Life, Return, and Reign of Napoleon in 1815. 
A very copious appendix follows, containing much interesting 
matter. It includes chiefly the Pope’s Bulls and Letters 
on the Subject of his forcible Removal, with the Corre- 
spondence between Prince Metternich and the Duke of Vi- 
cenza in 1813 and 1814. Our readers will probably conceive 
that the most interesting part of M. de Montholon’s book is 
that in which Bonaparte replies to the assertions of the cele- 
brated Manuscript from St. Helena, and to the Memoirs of his 
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Private Life and Return to France in 1815 by his Secretary 
De Chaboulon. We shall therefore view both these with 
considerable attention. 

It has been already stated that the Ex-Emperor was anxious 
to have the principal events of his public life discussed, and 
the fictitious * Manuscript from St. Helena’ gave him a good 
opportunity. His observations on its errors commence b 
remarking that it is the production of a counsellor of state 
who was in the ordinary service from 1800 to 1803, but who 
was not in France in 1806 or 1807 ;—that he is well acquainted 
with the political affairs of Spain, but was never present at a 
battle, and has the most erroneous ideas of war and military 
manceuvres. 

Napoleon’s early life has never been very well detailed ; 
nor in the present volumes has he taken much pains to eluci- 
date the doubtful passages of it. In describing the siege of 
Toulon, however, and in refuting the counsellor of state, he 
assures us that he joined as a second lieutenant of artillery 
from La Fere, at Valence in Dauphiny, in October, 1785, 
four years before the commencement of the Revolution; and 
thus he had actually served for some time that family, whom 
he was so soon afterward one of the principal agents in over- 
whelming. He states also that he was promoted as a captain 
in the artillery-regiment No. 4., of Grenoble, in 1789; that he 
was chef de bataillon betore the siege of ‘Toulon, at the early 
age of twenty-four; and that he was then selected by the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety to take charge of the siege-train: but, 
from being simply the leader of the artillery, by opposing 
D’Arcon’s plan of the operations against ‘Toulon, and per- 
suading the engineers, Dugommier, and the representatives, 
to adopt his ideas, the place fell into the power cf the French, 
and he became a general officer. * | 

From this period, the date of Bonaparte’s rapid and bril- 
liant course may be taken ; and if we may credit his own nar- 
rative, as well as those of others who witnessed his career, 
the knowlege of his profession and the strength of his. genius 
were so eminently displayed at his first entry on public life, 
that even the most ignorant could not but foresee that he was 
destined to act a conspicuous character in the affairs of the 
Revolution. His conduct at Toulon, and the remarks which 
he has made in these Memoirs on the savage barbarity of the 





* The vaporing letter of Freron and Barras to the Directory, on 
the taking of Toulon, seems but little deserving of credit: for Na- 
poleon states that they made their appearance about three hours 
after the taking of Little Gibraltar, with their swords drawn! 

miscreants 
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miscreants who were called Representatives, must not be un- 
noticed. He was not a party to those dreadful massacres of 
the unfortunate inhabitants who were shot a fortnight after- 
ward by order of the Convention, nor to the wicked destruction 
of the houses of the obnoxious. He distinctly blames these 
horrid proceedings ; and the letter from the infamous Fouché 
to Collot d’Herbois is given in the appendix, as if with a 
view to excite the abhorrence in which the principles contained 
in it should be held. * Our readers will do well to peruse the 
almost forgotten details of this epoch of the Revolution ; for, 
even knowing, as every body does, the sanguinary characters 
with whom Bonaparte was then entering into contact, it seems 
difficult to believe that any set of human beings would have 
signed their names to some of the letters which appear in this 
appendix: particularly that which bears the signatures of 
Salicetti, Freron, Ricord, Robespierre, and Barras, and in 
which is the following sentence: “ The vengeance of the nation 





* We copy this letter, as a memorial to posterity of the charac- 
ter of Fouché: 

«« Toulon, 28 Frimaire, year 11 of the 
Republic one and indivisible. 

«¢ And we also, my friend, we have contributed to the taking of 
Toulon, by the terror we struck into the cowards who entered the 
place, exposing to their sight the carcases of thousands of their 
accomplices. 

‘ The war is at an end, if we know how to avail ourselves of 
this memorable victory. Let us be terrible, that we may not be in 
danger of becoming weak or cruel; let us destroy, in our wrath, 
and at one blow, all rebels, conspirators, and traitors, to spare 
ourselves the anguish, the tedious misery of punishing them as 
kings. Let us execute justice as nature does ; let us avenge our- 
selves as a people ; let us strike like the thunderbolt, and annihilate 
even the ashes of our foes, that they may not pollute the soil of 
liberty. 

‘«¢ May the perfidious and ferocious English be attacked in all 
directions; may the whole Republic form but one volcano to over- 
whelm them with its devouring lava; may the infamous isle 
which produced these monsters, whom humanity disowns, be 
ingulphed for ever in the depths of ocean ! 

«« Adieu, my friend, tears of joy gush from my eyes, and inun- 
date my soul. The courier is departing. I shall write again by 
the ordinary post. ( Signed) “ Foucné. 


«¢ P.S. We have only one way of celebrating this victory ; this 
evening we send two hundred and thirteen rebels to meet death 
amidst the thunder of our guns. Extraordinary couriers will be 
instantly despatched to convey _ intelligence to the army.” 
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is at work; shooting goes on rapidly ; all the officers of the 


marine are already exterminated.” 

It is pleasing to turn from the contemplation of such hor- 
rors to the grateful mention which Bonaparte makes of the 
representative Gasparin, who, he observes, first brought him 
into notice: while he disavows all connection with Barras until 
the 13th of Vendemiare, and states that he employed Fouché 
afterward because he was in hopes that experience had tamed 
his barbarity, and also because his talents peculiarly fitted him 
for the station which he occupied. 

After the siege of Toulon, the young commandant of artil- 
lery * was appointed brigadier-general, and transferred to take 
charge of that service in the army of Italy under General 
Dumerbion. It appears that he was never unemployed; and 
that Saorgio, the Col de Tende, Oneglia, the Sources of the 
Tanaro and Savona, fell under the dominion of the French 
through his means in 1794. In 1795 he commanded the 
artillery of the expedition which was to sail from Toulon for 
Corsica, or Rome; and while still at Toulon he saved the 
lives of Mariette and Chambon the representatives, who were 
nearly killed in a mutiny among the gunners. In May, 
1795, he was appointed a General of infantry ; and through 
the affair of the 18th of Vendemiare he obtained the command 
of the army of Paris, which he held till March, 1796. He 
then became General-in-chief of the army of Italy. As he 
had been employed in the topographical department during 
1795, had already given plans on which the preceding Gene- 
rals in Italy were to act, and was possessed of great local 
knowlege from his former campaign under Dumerbion, he 
attained distinction with great rapidity; and the battles of 
Montenotte, Lodi, Castiglione, Bassano, Arcola, and Rivoli , 
soon caused all Europe to regard him with astonishment. t 

As the subsequent events of Napoleon’s career are too well 
understood to render it necessary for us to search amid conflict- 
ing testimonies concerning them, we shall examine his details 





* We do not find that he was ever major, or colonel. Chef de 
bataillon is an intermediate rank between first captain and major ; 
and it might be well that some such rank existed in the British 
service, to reward those officers who have been captains above 
ten years. 

+ In the publication of Count las Cases, vol. ii. parts iii. and iv., 
these celebrated battles are treated more at large than they are in 
the present volumes. 

{ It is a curious coincidence that the first battle of Waterloo 
was fought in the year in which Bonaparte first became publicly 
known. 
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of the Italian and German campaigns in 1796 and 1797 with 
those which have been published by Jomini, Dumas, Prince, 
Charles, Jourdan, &c. M. de Jomini’s great work on these 
events is much praised by Napoleon: but he has made several 
remarks on such parts of it as he deemed inaccurate. The: 
summary of General Dumas, with which our readers are 
acquainted, comes in for a larger share of notice, but is never- 
theless a little censured. We shall mark the most conspicuous 
differences which exist between these authors and the great 
actor whose scenes they have attempted to pourtray. 

In the details of the battle of Lodi, Bonaparte answers, 
General Jomini’s question whether the French army should 
not have crossed the Po at Cremona rather than at Placenza, 
by observing, 

‘ That in moving from Tortona to Placenza down the right 
bank of the Po, it had left its flank exposed during a march 
of ‘eighteen leagues, to the enemy; who, well supplied with 
pontoons, was posted on the left bank. Many inconveniences 
would have resulted from prolonging this exposed march seven 
leagues more, and no end was to be attained by it. Placenza, on 
the right bank, afforded all the resources of a great town to 
facilitate the construction of bridges; while Cremona, on the 
opposite side, would have remained in the power of the enem 
until the passage had been effected. Besides, Placenza is the 
nearest point on the Po to Milan, whilst Cremona is much more 
distant, and is separated by the Adda. If Beaulieu had crossed 
on the right bank of the Adda, and thrown a bridge opposite 
Placenza, the French army would have been divided into two 
parts on the two banks. Flank marches are to be avoided: but, 
when they are inevitable, they should be made with as much 
rapidity and as short as possible.’ 


In the subsequent paragraphs, Napoleon continually regrets 
the want of a pontoon-equipage in this campaign, and at- 
tributes the necessity for the combat at Lodi wholly to such 
a defalcation in the resources placed at his disposal.* ‘The 
eighth page of the Miscellanies deserves a careful perusal, for 
to the sentiments there expressed Bonaparte owed all his 
success. It was by opposing calmness, discrimination, and 
circumspection to the mad and infuriated conduct of the 
sanguinary men who ruled France, that he saved that country 


—_— 





* Pontoons in those days were cumbrous, expensive, and 
wretchedly contrived. They have been greatly improved since 
the peace, and those which are now.called demi-canoes are light, 
comparatively cheap, safe, and form admirable rafts for trans- 
porting guns or men; while from their figure, and from being 
water-tight throughout, they can resist almost any river-current 
when properly moored and managed. 
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mee Go anarchy in which it would again have been in- 
volved. f 

With respect to the battle of Castiglione, the result of which 
obliged Wurmser to retreat into the Tyrol, Napoleon speaks 
thus: ‘ Too much reliance is placed on the reports of the 
Aulic Council, which being defeated, tried to represent matters 
in the most favorable light. Wurmser was an old soldier, he 
had: good officers with him, and he knew that his plan was 
too vast, but he thought himself protected by his numerical 
superiority. If he had only possessed forces equal to his 
opponents, or only a third more, he would not thus have 
extended his plan.’ 

Qn the battle of Bassano, as related by Jomini, it is 
remarked that this action ‘ was more important than is repre- 
sented, and the losses systained by the enemy were more 
serious.’ Jomini is also stated to evince a want of knowlege 
of the battle of Verona and the events at Legnano, 

As it appears that Bonaparte was yery near being taken 
prisoner at Legnano, we shall give his own brief and cha- 
racteristic statement ; 


‘ At the first. gun fired by the van-guard of Cerea, Napoleon, 
who was.on horseback, and was marching more to the right, in 
the direction of Sanguinetto, comprehended what had happened ; 
he galloped to the spot in order to remedy the evil, if possible ; 
but as he came up, the 4th light regiment was routed ; and several 
thousand cavalry were scouring the plain. An old woman in- 
formed 'Wurmser that the French General had been at her door 
not ten minutes before; he had, she said, only just time to ride 
off again at full speed, The old Marshal hoped, nat without 
some foundation, that his adyersary would have fallen into his 
power. It is said that he recommended that Napoleon should be 
brought to him alive.’ 


The notes on the combat at Arcola are extremely interest- 
ing, but too long for us to copy: while the notes on the affair 
of Rivoli contain nothing very much worth notice; excepting 
the statement that General Clarke never aimed at supplant- 
ing Bonaparte in the command of the army of Italy, but 
was in reality employed on a secret mission to him from the 
minority of the sea and also at the court of. Vienna. 

Of the notes on the German war in 1797, it would be 
impossible to give an adequate idea without recalling most of 
the events of that struggle. ‘They have also been already 
amply discussed in our criticisms on the works of Dumas, the 
Archduke Charles, and Jourdan. Napoleon blames the Arch- 
Juke, Charles for having chosen a bad position behind the 
Taglamento, and for his retreat on the lower Izonzo; Te. 
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marking also that the whole of the thirty-eighth chapter of 
Jomini’s book, relating to these events, is very faulty. 

The year 1798 was chiefly remarkable for the amicable 
reception which the Russian court gave to Louis XVIII. ; 
the abdication of the papal seat when the French took pos- 
session of Rome on the 26th of February; the capture of 
Alexandria and Malta by Bonaparte; the abolition of the 
Swiss independency ; the invasion of Ireland and the con- 
quest of Piedmont by the republicans; and the victories 
gained by Lord Nelson at the Nile and by Sir John Warren 
off the coast of Ireland. Of these events, the volumes 
before us contain several disjointed notices. Respecting the 
first quarrel with the Pope in this year, it is merely said, 
‘ Napoleon had paid particular attention to religious affairs 
in Italy, in 1796 and 1797: this species of knowlege was 
necessary for the conqueror and legislator of the Transpadan 
and Cispadan republics,’ &c. In 1798 and 1799 he had 
occasion to study the Koran, and to acquire a knowlege of 
the principles of Islamism, the government and the opinions 
of the four sects, and their relations with Constantinople and 
Mecca. Apparently, he must have become well acquainted 
with both religions; since his knowlege of these subjects 
contributed to gain him the affections both of the Italian 
clergy and the Ulemas of Egypt. 

Of the Egyptian campaign * we have here very copious 
accounts ; and we have perused them with attention, because 
it was naturally a matter of curiosity to find what the planner 
of this measure would urge as his reasons for leaving his com- 
rades in the moment of their danger: but in order to trace his 
relations of this part of his history, we have to examine the 
four volumes throughout, as they are scattered and totally un- 
connected. The objects which republican France proposed 
in securing Egypt appear to have been threefold : —to establish 
a colony on the Nile, which without slaves would serve 
France instead of St. Domingo or the sugar-islands : — 
tc open a market for its manufactures with Arabia, Africa, 
and Syria; — and, lastly, to break the British empire in 
India into Gallic provinces. It is here asserted that the first 
two objects were completely attained; and that the third would 
have been fulfilled in 1802, if a young enthusiast had not 
deprived the gallant Kleber of his existence. — It is certainly 








* Alexander Berthier’s account of this campaign, which is so 
well written, and possesses so much detail, is not noticed in these 
Memoirs, 
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very easy for a projector to insist that a favorite idea would 
have succeeded if circumstances had proved fortunate: but 
we believe that the sensible people of Europe will rather 
attribute the failure of this extravagant scheme to the valor 
of Nelson, Smith, and Abercrombie, than to the dagger of 
the fanatic. At this distant period, it is amusing to trace the 
absurdities in which Bonaparte, or those who wrote the 
account of his Egyptian war, indulged. Among other things, 
we are assured that the Mussulmans looked on the French as 
an army of converts disposed to embrace Mohammedism ; 
and that, to encourage this good idea, the Coptic, Greek, 
Latin, and Syrian Christians were not countenanced in the 
various applications for protection which they made to those 
whom they regarded as following the doctrines of their 
founder. We should apprehend that some oversight has 
been committed in that paragraph of the 207th page of the 
Miscellaiies, in which Napoleon is made to observe that he 
took advantage of the impiety of his army to impress the 
Turks with the notion that they preferred Islamism. ‘ Ever 
since the Revolution, it is said, * the French army had ex- 
ercised no worship: even in Italy it never attended church ; and 
advantage was taken of this circumstance,’ &c. 

It is amusing to vead the discussion which passed between 
the Sheiks of the Grand Mosque and Bonaparte, on the 
proposal for causing the Egyptians to take the oath of obe-. 
dience to him. ‘They naturally objected, unless the French be- 
came Mohammedans; while Bonaparte demurred, as the only 
obstacles, to circumcision, and abstinence from wine. ‘The 
matter was debated for three weeks; when the Ulemas being 
then agreed, the Muftis published an order, stating that 
circumcision, being only a perfection, was not indispensable 
to the true belief: but that, unless it was practised, the faith- 
ful could scarcely expect to enter Paradise. ‘Thus, says 
Napoleon, we got over one half of the difficulty, and the 
other it was easy to persuade them was unconscionable. In 
six weeks more, they ordained that wine might be used, pro- 
vided that a fifth of the converts’ income, instead of a tenth, 
were employed in acts of charity. ‘Thus the subtle General 
managed these grave elders; and by promising to build such 
a noble mosque, in commemoration of this act of fealty and 
of his army’s conversion, that they could form no idea of its 
grandeur, he closed their eyes to the observance of his pro- 
ceedings: leaving, however, according to his own account, 
when the army was withdrawn, not more than five or six 
hundred men who embraced the faith of the Crescent. 
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Of the surprize of Malta, very little is said in these 
Memoirs ; and we shall pass over the battle of Alexandria *, 
with the scanty details of the various successes and defeats 
of the French in Egypt, and proceed to the extended account 
of Nelson’s victory of the Nile, or, as it is styled, of Aboukir. 
We could not but conjecture that, in the details of this mortal 
blow to Bonaparte’s hopes and dreams of eastern grandeur, 
some inaccuracy would prevail: but we do not observe much, 
and the whole is by no means favorable to the French. One 
positive error is a round assertion that the English ship 
Bellerophon was compelled to strike: when we need not ob- 
serve that such an event never occurred. It is, however, 
very satisfactory to find Napoleon asserting that the dispo- 
sition of the French ships, as formed by the Admiral and his 
two seconds in the centre, when attacked by the Defence, 
the Bellerophon, the Majestic, and the Minotaur, was very 
superior to that of the British ; that Nelson had the smallest 
and worst ships; and that, if Villeneuve had not been asleep or 
afraid at this critical moment, the I’rench fleet ought to have 
been victorious. Unfortunately, however, the Orient blew 
up, and * suspended the action a quarter of an hour, though 
the French line, undismayed by this shocking spectacle, re- 
commenced firing. Rear-Admiral Villeneuve, according to 
Nelson and the English, might have decided the victory even 
after this explosion. [ven at midnight, had he got under 
way, he might have annihilated the English squadron.’ 

In the long tirade which is given here against the English, 
by drawing a tedious comparison between the navy of the 
two countries, we meet with this odd remark: * The English 
discipline is perfectly slavish: it is patron and serf. It is 
only kept up by the influence of the most dreadful terror. 
Such a state of things would degrade and debase the French 
character, which requires a paternal kind of discipline, more 
founded on honour and sentiment.’ + 








* The chief circumstance worth notice about Alexandria is 
that, on searching into Alexander’s tomb, a little statue in terra 
cotta, about a foot long, habited in the Greek style, with the hair 
curled with great art and meeting on the neck, was found. Na- 
poleon says that it was quite a master-piece. 

+ This reminds us of a story that we heard the other day. An 
old servant of government having been told that a large squad of 
convicts were sailing for Botany Bay in a ship commanded by an 
officer of the navy, said, ‘‘ I am very sorry to hear of such in- 
novations ; a navy-officer in charge of convicts! that will never 
do: poor fellows, they must not be treated as sailors are.” oe 
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We next arrive at Bonaparte’s explanation of the causes for 
which he quitted Egypt, and it is by no means satisfactory ; 
consisting merely in the necessity which he conceived to 
exist for his presence in France. That return was certainly 
requisite to promote the objects of his ambition, but can 
scarcely atone for his desertion of the army in its hour of 
need.— Whatever were the real causes of this measure, he was 
received with enthusiasm on his arrival at Paris *, and soon 
acted that part which, by the turn of affairs on the memor- 
able 18th of Brumaire, (9th November, 1799,) raised him to 
the consulship. In the narrative of this period, which is 
jong, but interesting, we meet with his opinions of Barras, 
Ducos, Moulins, Sieyes, Talleyrand, Fouché, Bernadotte, 
Augereau, &c. Barras appears to have been negotiating 
with Louis XVIII. and Bonaparte at the same time, which 
seems to be completely proved in a late work +; and some 
curious details of Bernadotte’s strong and even furious re- 
publican principles are here given. He deserted Bonaparte 
on the day on which his existence depended; and to this cir- 
cumstance all their future dissensions may perhaps be traced. 

The history of the stormy debates at St. Cloud, which gave 
to the Republic the four Consuls, is very spirited, and, we have 
no doubt, very true. 

In the chapter on the Provisional Consuls, we have the 
characters of Marett+, La Place, Daunou, La Garde, Gau- 
din Duke of Gaeta, Cambacéres, Lebrun, Monge, &c. The 
description of La Place’s qualifications as Minister of the 
Interior is very amusing: that great mathematician was soon 
found totally inadequate to the post; and, says Bonaparte, 
he carried the doctrine of ‘ infinite littlenesses’ § into the busi- 
ness of administration. 

We now proceed to those remarks on General Dumas’s 
military work, in which Moreau’s character is discussed ; and 
to Napoleon’s account of the passage of the St. Bernard and 
the battle of Marengo, which were the leading events of the 
year 1800. M. Dumas is of opinion that Moreau might 
have supplanted his rival, had he wished to have become the 





* He asserts that Baudin, the deputy from Ardennes, died of 
joy when he heard of it. 

+ Biographie des Hommes vivans. 1816. tom.i. p.214. 

{+ Afterward Duke of Bassano, who, being a prisoner, was 
exchanged for Madame the daughter of Louis XVI. 

§ This passage shews the translator to be no mathematician ; the 
doctrine ‘ des infinimens petits’ cannot be rendered into English 
‘ infinite litilenesses.’ 
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Moncl: of France, or had he possessed the mental resolution 
necessary for such an enterprize. From Bonaparte’s own 
account, also, it is evident that he was jealous of this popular 
leader; for, although he affects to scorn such an insinuation, 
he has employed in these volumes considerable space * to 
prove his incapacity as a General, while he acknowleges that 
he sent him from Paris to command the army of the Rhine, 
one of the finest which had been ever assembled on the fron- 
tier ; an incongruity which speaks very forcibly, and is greatly 
strengthened by the subsequent deportation of Moreau, on 
the unsustained assumption that he was engaged with Georges, 
Pichegru, &Xc., in the plot to assassinate the First Consul. 
In the tenth’ volume of Count Dumas’s work, page 159., 
the very ably-written memoir which is the subject of this 
commentary may be found. Bonaparte has not, in reality, ex- 
amined it candidly ; for he has not noticed the manly and 
independent speech (pp. 180—183.) which his rival delivered 
before the tribunal that decided his fate: though he has 

iven his letter in 1797, in which he denounces, as traitors 
to the Republic, those very men with whom he accuses him 
of afterward associating. 

From Moreau, it is natural that our attention should turn 
to Pichegru, Georges, &c., but very scanty materials are 
afforded in these volumes for the formation of a good judgment + 
on the means or resources which they possessed: while, from 
the replies of Georges to his accusers, it seems very ques- 
tionable whether he meditated actual assassination, or the 
assemblage of a mass of the discontented and the royalists. 
If he intended the latter, the secrecy with which he en- 
tered France, the facilities afforded for the safe passage of 
the many bodies of followers that he took from the shores of 
Normandy to Paris, and the shelter which they invariably 
found, make it evident that he had some foundation for his 
project of counter-revolution. ‘The actual residence of an 
exiled prince of the blood of France on the frontier could 
scarcely have been a matter of choice, or have arisen from for- 
tuitous circumstances. When asked whether he intended to 
assassinate the First Consul with the poniard of which the 
sheath was sewn into the lining of his coat, Georges fear- 
lessly answered, “ I would have attacked him with arms 





* Pages 159. to 200. of M. Gourgaud’s part, and from 38 to 59 
of M. de Montholon’s first volume. 

+ Dumas gives a very excellent account of the firm behaviour 
of Pichegru and Georges Cadoudal, which is well worth attention. 
See vol. x. pages 163. to 186. 
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similar to those borne by his escort and his guard; but I 
should not have done so until a French prince was in Paris ; 
then I should have had all France to support me.” With 
the same boldness he refused to name his associates: ** There 
have been victims enough already,” he said,: “ I do not desire 
to increase the number ;” and Pichegru, with perfect self- 
possession, remained tranquilly silent. 

In the twenty-second note of the Historical Miscellanies, 
Napoleon thus justifies himself respecting the death of Piche- 
gru: ‘I never committed crimes. What crime could have 
been more advantageous to me than the murder of the Count 
De Lille and the Count d’Artois? It was proposed to me 
several times; for instance by * * * and * * *. It would not 
have cost two millions. I rejected it with contempt and in- 
dignation. No attempt was ever made under my reign against 
the lives of those two princes.’ He also avers that he was 
advised to put both Ferdinand and Don Carlos to death; 
and that numerous instances might be quoted in which such 
assassinations would have been good policy, but to which his 
love of fame and of order would not have allowed him to 
listen, independently of his feelings of humanity. We must 
add, indeed, that Count Dumas, and the author of the 
St. Helena MS., and in fact we believe most writers, have 
exonerated his memory from this foul stain. Dumas says 
very distinctly, ‘‘ It is rather to be imagined that Pichegru, 
finding an ignominious death was certain, chose to escape 
from it by self-destruction ;” and the extreme hardihood of 
his character renders such a choice very probable. 

The war in Italy in 1800, and the battle of Marengo, 
are described and discussed at great length, both in the 
Miscellanies and the Historical part of this work: but, as 
we have already said, we are chiefly anxious to observe the 
account of the passage of the St. Bernard and the death of 
Desaix. Of the former, Napoleon speaks thus: 


‘ The passage of St. Bernard, instead of that of Mount Cenis, 
offered the advantage of leaving Turin on the right, and acting 
in a country more covered and less known, and in which the 
movements could go on more secretly than on the high road of 
Savoy, where the enemy would of course have numerous spies. 
A speedy passage of the artillery appeared impossible. A great 
number of mules, and a considerable quantity of cases, to hold 
the infantry cartridges and the ammunition of the artillery, had 
been provided. These cases, as well as the mountain-forges, 
were to be carried by the mules, so that the real difficulty which 
remained to be surmounted was that of getting the pieces them- 
selves over. But a hundred trunks of trees, hollowed out for 
the reception of the guns, which were fastened to them by their 
trunnions, 
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trunnions, had been prepared before hand: to every piece thus 
arranged, a hundred soldiers were to be attached ; y &. carriages 
were to be taken to pieces, and placed upon mules. All these 
arrangements were carried into execution by the Generals of artil- 
lery, Gassendi and Marmont, with so much promptness that the 
march of the artillery caused no delay: the troops themselves 
made it a point of honour not to leave their artillery in the rear, 
and undertook to drag it along. Throughout the whole passage, 
the regimental bands were heard; and it was only:in difficult 
spots that the charge was beaten, to give fresh vigour to the 
soldiers. One entire division, rather than leave their artillery, 
chose to bivouac upon the summit of the mountain, in the midst 
of snow and excessive cold, instead of descending into the plain, 
though they had time to do so before night. Two half companies 
of artillery-artificers had been stationed in the villages of Saint 
Pierre and St. Remi, with a few field-forges for dismounting 
and remounting the various artillery carriages. The army suc- 
ceeded in getting a hundred waggons over. 

‘ On the 16th of May, the First Consul slept at the convent of 
St. Maurice, and the whole army passed the St. Bernard on the 
\7th, 18th, 19th, and 20th May.’ (Memoirs, vol.i. p. 262.) 


The remainder of this curious account is too long for ex- 
traction. ‘The history of Napoleon’s ample donation to his 
guide, and of his performing the descent of the glacier on a 
sledge, is also given; and, in a very long chapter, the taking 
of Milan, and the battle of Montebello, in which Lannes 
and Victor distinguished themselves against the Austrians, 
are described, as well as the battle of Marengo. ‘The dis- 
position of the French, though much uncertainty respecting 
the movements of the Austrians prevailed up to the moment 
of the action, was very fine: the field of battle could not be 
better chosen; and, by the skilful advance of Suchet from 
the mountains in rear of the right flank of the Austrian 
army, Melas was completely paralyzed in his efforts to ex- 
tricate himself. 

In the details on Marengo, Desaix, who arrived from 
Egypt shortly before the action, is represented in a convers- 
ation with the First Consul to have accused Kleber of most of 
the faults committed in that country ; and also as having 
asserted that, if he had been left in the command of the army 
instead of Kleber, he would have preserved Egypt. It is easy 
to give the dialogues of the dead, but very difficult to cause 
the living to credit them. With regard to the battle itself, 
it appears from the sketch of the dispositions for it, that 
Desaix’s division, which had been the central one, was de- 
tached as a van-guard before the action to observe the move- 
ments of the Austrians on Genoa: but that, when the Aus- 
trians were gaining ground, Bonaparte, in alarm, — 
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Desaix back, although then distant about half a day’s march. 
Lannes was retiring under an immense line of fire, while St. 
Cyr was endeavoring to turn the left of Melas. The division 
of Victor, according to Napoleon’s recital, had in the mean 
time rallied; when Melas, confident that the victory was 
decided, left the command of the pursuit to General Zach. 
This officer, in endeavoring to destroy the retreating corps of 
Lannes, entangled himself with Saint Cyr : but, perceiving the 
mistake which Melas had committed, he poured in a tremen- 
dous discharge of artillery on Lannes, St. Cyr, and the 
newly arrived force of Desaix. At this critical moment, 
Desaix ‘ received orders’ to charge a column of 6000 Aus- 
trians who were turning the left of Lannes: he was shot 
through the heart in advancing to the rescue, and expired 
instantly : * by which stroke,’ adds Napoleon, ‘ the Emperor 
was deprived of the man whom he esteemed most worthy 
of being his lieutenant. —In the Historical Miscellanies, 
he also asserts, in contradicting the MS. of St. Helena, 
that Desaix did not carry the village of Marengo, which is 
generally believed, but that he was killed at the distance 
of a league and a half from it. If our readers will refer 
to our remarks on the account given of this battle by 
Count Dumas*, they will find that Bonaparte published a 
report of it in which he used these words: ‘* The division of 
Desaix arrived, and the whole line rallied; Desaix formed 
his column of attack, and carried the village of Marengo, on 
which the centre of the enemy rested, but this great General 
was killed at the moment in which he decided an immortal 
victory ;” and these are the very terms of which the writer of 
the MS. in question has made use. Dumas is of opinion 
that the whole merit of this victory is due to Kellerman. We 
suspect that the forgetfulness of the Ex-Emperor, and the 
absurdity of Count Dumas’s unsustained notion, may cause 
posterity to ascribe all the glory to the unfortunate Desaix. 

Jourdan, who was appointed minister of the Republic to 
the provisional government of Piedmont, is noticed with 
some praise in this section of the work. In reviewing his 
answer to Prince Charles, we gave no very favorable opinion 
of this General’s character ; and our ideas are not altered by 
his miserable protest in the second volume of Gourgaud, who 
has replied to him very triumphantly. + 

In pursuing our researches connectedly, the events of 1801 
now remain to be examined ; of which the attack of Copen- 


hagen by Lord Nelson, and the death of Paul I. of Russia, 





* Rev. Vol. Ixxxviii. p.490. + Appendix, pp. 383, 384, 385. 
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are chiefly discussed in these Memoirs. A plan of the battle 
of Copenhagen is given, as that of the Nile action had been 
before, perhaps because Napoleon was anxious to seize 
every opportunity in this work of shewing that he was not 
ignorant of nautical affairs. The description of Nelson’s 
bold measure is tolerably faithful: but, in the account of the 
assassination of Paul, many lines, as in Sterne’s Sentimental 
Journey, are filled only with asterisks ; while the text gives us 
to understand very plainly that this crime was committed by 
English advice, and through the influence of English gold, 
and that it was Benigsen who completed it. 

On the preparations for the invasion of England, which are 
scantily noticed, we shall reserve our remarks for a continua- 
tion of our report of the work of Count Dumas, whieh we are 
preparing; and, as the direct chronological history of the 
Memoirs ends with the event of which we haye spoken above, 
we shall now merely glean a few fragments from the remaining 
unconnected occasional notes. 

The copious historical notices of Egypt, in the second 
volume, published by M. Gourgaud, are most spiritedly and 
amusingly written, and deserve a separate article, which we 
regret that we cannot spare for them: the reader will do well 
to peruse the whole with great attention. 

In the Notes on the History of the Revolution in St. Do- 
mingo, and in the History of Egypt, we find some excellent 
disquisitions on the manumission of the Negroes; and the 
curious manner, by which Bonaparte proposed to attain the 
desired end, is highly amusing. It appears that he had 
actually consulted theologians to prepare the total abolition of 
slavery, and the equalization of rights, by introducing poly- 
gamy into the colonies ; restricting, however, the number of 
wives to three, a Black, a White, and a Mulatto; by which 
measure, in a few removes, the population would assume a 
new and universal shade, and all distinction be erased. 

To the memoirs of Bernadotte but few pages are devoted. 
Bonaparte asserts that he is totally uneducated, and acknow- 
leges that ambition, and the love of Bernadotte’s wife, De- 
sirée, were the motives which caused him to make a king of 
his marshal and a queen of the early favorite of his heart. 
We are also told that the Crown Prince, who is Napoleon’s 
godson, was named Oscar from the impression which that 
character had made on the Emperor’s mind in reading Ossian. 
—- Madame Desirée has not changed her religion, as her 
husband has done, and seems to deserve much credit both for 
conduct and character; while, notwithstanding the charges of 
incapacity and want of probity brought against the King in 
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these Memoirs, we think that history must acquit him of the 
former at least, in consideration of the talent displayed in 
keeping his seat amid the general crush. 

The notes on Rogniat’s Art of War, and the long Essays 
ov Tactics and Strategy, in these volumes, are the least inte- 
resting parts of them, while they remain mingled with anec- 
dotic portions: but they will prove a valuable addition to 
military science, if culled and separated at the conclusion of 
the work. 

Of the removal of the Pope from Rome, and the attempt 
to establish the sacred college and the tiara in Paris, much 
is said by Bonaparte; and perhaps the best account that we 
can give of this division of his Memoirs will be by extracting 
the following sentences, in which the views that actuated him 
are perfectly told. 


‘ It is a certain fact that Napoleon loved his religion; that he 
wished to contribute to its prosperity and honour, but at the same 
time to avail himself of it as a social instrument for repressing 
anarchy, strengthening his sway in Europe, increasing the reputa- 
tion of France, and the influence of Paris— the object of all his 
thoughts. — Napoleon regretted that he could not transfer Saint 
Peter’s from Rome to Paris; he was disgusted with the meanness 
of Notre-Dame.’ 


In the unconnected mention of Waterloo, we observe that 
Grouchy is blamed by his former master: but we suspect 
that Baron Gourgaud wrote this part of the work himself, 
since it very strongly resembles the statements and remarks 
which we reprobated in his publication on that battle. 

The notes on * Neutral Powers’ of course give Bonaparte’s 
views of the right of search, which has been so much can- 
vassed ; and which, in the present instance, serves only as a 
vehicle to drive over the old ground of some of the naval 
actions that annoyed him in the plenitude of his power, and 
which all his reflections served only to render hateful to him. 

Perhaps the most curious paper in these Memoirs is the 
parallel between Christianity and Islamism; which is ver 
ably drawn up, and entirely confutes the rumour that Bona- 
partie had throughout life ridiculed the faith in which he died. 
This paper will be found in the History of Egypt; and it is 
with regret we again state that we have not space for a larger 
examination of the documents relative to that country; 
which possess an amazing fund of information, delivered in 
the most lively manner, and are as interesting by the exhibi- 
tion of novel views as by general accuracy. 

The maps are so small that, though they possess Sidney 
Hall’s usual clearness of expression, they are useless. ‘They 
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cannot be a part of Napoleon’s work; and if not made larger 
and more numerous, they serve no other purpose than that of 
adding to the expence of the book. 

In forming the selections and criticisms which we have thus 
given, our general opinion of these Memoirs has hitherto been 
withholden, but it is now proper to state it. Undoubtedly 
they make a vast addition to the stock accumulating so rapidly 
for the future historians of Napoleon’s reign: they are amus- 
ing by their anecdotes and vivacity of expression; they give 
us a clear and just notion of their dictator’s mind; and they 
corroborate most strongly the opinion which we have ever 
held of his character, in which ambition had usurped such a 
paramount sway that, during its career, the finer feelings of 
nature were almost wholly absorbed. The sacrifice of a thou- 
sand lives to what he deemed glory cost him less pain or emo- 
tion than the departing sigh of a friend or of a relative. 
‘This, however, is a common case with the warrior by profes- 
sion; and his madness was only one of the many species of 
delusion which prompts erring man to sin. ‘To do his shade 
the justice which it has sometimes been denied, we refer those 
who have followed us through this article to the touching 
letters which Bonaparte wrote to the widow of Brueys, when 
he was killed commanding at the Nile; and to Admiral ‘The- 
wenard on the same occasion, when he lost a brave and esti- 
mable son.* It is impossible to repress a tear while perusing 
these simple yet noble condolences, and a sensation of regret 
that ambition should have ever entered a mind capable of thus 
feeling and thus expressing its emotions. 





Art. II. Notes during a Visit to Egypt, Nubia, the Oasis, Mount 
Sinaz, and Jerusalem. By Sir Frederick Henniker, Bart. 8vo. 
12s. Boards, Murray. 1828. 


uR readers have not perhaps forgotten the “ Diary of an 
Invalid” by Mr. Matthews, nor the sprightliness and 
good humor with which it abounded. An equal or greater 
buoyancy of spirit, and flow of cheerfulness, seem to have 
accompanied the Baronet whose name is prefixed to our pre- 
sent article, during a more toilsome expedition, and through 
regions less smiling and hospitable. He offers, indeed, but a 
slight repast to the antiquary or to the virtuoso, his object, as 
he tells us, being more the survey of nature than the inyes- 
tigation of the works of art; and, as the scene of his travels 





* See Appendix to Memoirs, vol. iis pp. 220. and 364. 
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did not extend beyond the neighbourhood of the second cata~ 
racts, and his visits to the Oasis, Mount Sinai, and Jerusalem 
were short, a more detailed notice could not fairly be expected 
from him: especially as he had a greater partiality for the 
amusements of drawing and shooting. 

A vein of humor, sometimes tinged with sarcasm, and 
frequently rising to wit, runs through the entire volume: the 
author seems often, perhaps too often, to be laughing at the 

aver pursuits of the more scientific tourists, by whom Egypt 
co been lately investigated: he sees little or no beauty in an 
obliterated column; and he aims a happy blow or two at the 
idle diligence of ‘ the Francs who carry away mummies with 
as much anxiety as if related to them, and blocks of masonry 
with as much satisfaction as if they bad found the philoso- 
pher’s stone.’ If we could conscientiously bring ourselves to 
make the complaint, we might say, that Sir Frederick keeps 
up too constant a fire of his peculiar humor, and that we feel 
ourselves somewhat fatigued with epigram and antithesis. His 
composition is too much like the smart sentences of Miss 
Never-out in the * Polite Conversations ;”’ or rather like those 
of Congreve, where we are not allowed to recover from the 
effect of one stroke before we are saluted with another. The 
result of this unintermitted effort is an unavoidable uniformity 
of style and sentiment: each page is zdem et alter ; and it should 
seem that the author, in the selection of his subjects, adopted 
those only which administered the best food for ridicule and 
satire. All human societies, all countries and all places, have 
their ridiculous sides: but they who confine their contempla- 
tions exclusively to the ridiculous will present at best but 
partial and imperfect pictures. ° 

Having freely expressed these remarks, it would be unfair in 
us to deny, at the same time, that the rapid and slight strokes of 
the sactine have not unfrequently a magical effect in bringing 
the scene, the character, and the costume, instantaneously 
before our eyes; and that, although an author who surveys 
manners and men almost through one unvarying medium, and 
to whem the whcle world is little more than a farce, is not to be 
followed implicitly as a guide, we may join him with pleasure 
and even with profit as a companion. It is time, however, to 
let Sir Frederick speak for himself; and we extract the follow- 
ing passage from his second chapter, which is a picture of his 
first impressions on visiting Alexandria, and is thus headed : 

* Plague — Dogs — Obelisks — Pompey’s Pillar — Canal — Cata- 
combs — Flies. 

‘ Walked towards the obelisks of Cleapatra; they are situated 
at the edge of the new port. Within a few yards of the town, 
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the butchers were drawing and quartering buffaloes: the sands 
foetid with entrails: sharks and dogs are the only scavengers. 
Here commences a wall, which is supposed to be a defence, and 
is called the City Wall; under it are frequent mounds of rubbish, 
such as are seen in the purlieus of London, where retiring citizens 
placard “ Belle vue” upon a cottage. Attempting to pass the 
first of these filth hills, a pack of brindled wolf-dogs.rushed down 
upon us, barking furiously as if they knew me to be a Christian. 
I had almost determined, Actzon-!ike, to fly, but stood at bay, 
and at length backed out of their dirty territories, the dogs fol- 
lowing till we approached a second mound. Here a second 
kennel was let loose upon us, and the former, having handed us 
over to strict watch, retired. They have a method in their mad- 
ness; and I would match them for frightening strangers against 
double the number of geese of the Capitol. 

‘ The town wall runs between the water’s edge and the obelisks : 
fragments of pillars and architectural remains, probably once 
connected with them, are visible under the neighbouring waves. 
Encountered the dogs once more, and entered the town. 

‘ Met a crowd of Roman Catholics returning from mass: they 
have a neat chapel, which is not only tolerated by the government, 
but even surmounted by the Turkish flag to preserve it from in- 
sult. In Bucharest, the capital of a Turkish province, every 
religion is tolerated —except the Mahommedan — strange in- 
consistency. ‘The Pope also has an armed force, and having an 
armed force has the word Peace inscribed upon his standard. 
Near the chapel stand three plain granite columns, that may have 
been part of a portico, or any thing else. I really cannot make 
them interesting: Denon has made a pretty picture of the sub- 
ject; but the beauties of it do not exist. Nearly opposite is a 
ruined mosque, in which was found a noble sarcophagus, it was 
packed up cleverly by the French for the Louvre, but a se trouve 
in the British Museum; the cross is still evident on some of the 
stones used in this Turkish temple — but even the eagle is not 
obliterated from all the public buildings at Paris. I laboured 
onward over some acres of crockery: at Rome it is difficult to 
believe that Monte Testaccio is formed of such materials, but 
here we may fancy the wreck of all the potteries of Egypt. The 
city cisterns are filled but once yearly, by the overflow of the 
Nile; they are spacious, and under ground; they will soon fall 
into disuse probably, as a canal is about to be opened between 
the river and the town; at present I am watching a camel, he 
carries two goats’ skins for water — kneels down at command 
near the opening of the cistern; the skins being filled, he springs 
up, and bears his burden to the town —if cunning did not master 
strength, camels and elephants would never submit to man. The 
obclisks of Cleopatra do not appear striking to one accustomed 
to those at Rome; even in size they yield to that standing before 
the church of St. John Laterensis. One of them is under sailin 
orders for Londoa, in the other there is nothing so remarkable as 
tc observe that the hieroglyphics on two of the sides are nearly 
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effaced by the pelting of the sand; such is the effect of minute 
particles even upon granite, while the sides exposed to the saline 
atmosphere have not suffered the slightest injury, and three 
thousand years have passed heedlessly by. These obelisks are 
called the Needles of Cleopatra: they have no eyes to them, but 
if they had, a cable six feet in diameter might pass through as 
easily as through the Needles of the Isle of Wight. 

‘ Panic's Pillar stands without the walls; the distance at 
which it is seen at sea prepares one for the intelligence that it is 
nearly 100 feet in height: the shaft is said to be the loftiest in 
the world (as a single block). This bel pezzo of granite is m 
height superior to perhaps any house in London ; and here, where 
the buildings are comparatively cottages, appears to great advan- 
tage ; the capital (Corinthian order) is different as to material, and 
indifferent as to workmanship: in its character as a column it is 
less pleasing than many at Rome and Athens, and, as a monu- 
ment, it is not to be remembered with Trajan’s Pillar, nor with 
that in the Place Vendéme at Paris, nor with “ The Monument’ 
in London, it has not moreover any admonition on the shaft: it 
may have one upon the pedestal, because Quaresmius gives one 
ro Hamilton gives another: the former says it was erected by 
Alexander ; I leave the curious to settle the point whether it was 
erected in honor of Alexander, or of Diocletian, or of Severus 
— ‘ tulit alter honores.” I did not ascend it, though not for- 
getful of the plan of flying a kite, as was done over the tower at 
Pisa. It is quite sufficient for me to be told by our captain, that 
he; m company with seventeen others, dined on the top. En- 

d near the pillar is one of the Pasha’s sons, whose duty is 
to superintend the operations going on at the new canal, and to 
prevent the labourers from deserting: these labourers are pro- 
cured by conscriptions levied on the villages: Egypt is still * the 
house of bondage.” Met part of the governor’s harem: each 
woman riding on a donkey, and covered with a mantle of black 
silk, as with a cloud. I should have mistaken them for bales of 
goods, can form no opinion of either face or figure: their master 
has lost his nose.’ 


Rosetta rivals Alexandria in filth and wretchedness; though 
it is of better construction, and the gardens surrounding it 


are delightful. 


‘ The banana, the palm, the orange, lemon, cedrato, and 
hennéh, besides being objects of novelty and beauty, are all in 
bearing. The banana pleases me most, both in its fruit and in 
its appearamce ; the leaves are nearly six feet in length, and of 
a width to render them just elegant. The banana is called Poma 
Paridisi, but had it grown there, two leaves would have made a 

own for Eve, instead of her making a shift with fig-leaves. The 
ennéh, loved-of-women, resembles myrtle. The various species 
of orange struggle for room, and the whole is surmounted by the 
palm-trees ; their leaves resembling and drooping like ostrich 
feathers. J never saw a hot-house to please me so much, scarcely 
excepting 
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excepting a drawing-room levee at Buckingham-gate. The trilin- 
guar stone that was discovered here is to be found zow in the 
British Museum ; no object of curiosity remains except the gardens. 
{ wish that they were in London too.’ 


In his notices of countries which have been recently ex- 
plored by so many intelligent and scientific travellers, Sir 
Frederick touches rapidly and lightly on the topics that exer- 
cised their learned diligence ; — and we think, therefore, that 
the most entertaining parts of his journal are those in which 
he sketches, with great powers of caricature and humor, the 
personal incidents of the expedition. His voyage to Da+ 
mietta abounds with several pleasant adventures; and he also 
witnessed a singular ceremony. 


‘ The sound of music led us on shore at the village of Zeara, 
where a “ fantasia” was given to celebrate the circumcision of the 
village children, who, undergoing the same operation in company, 
may, if they can, laugh at one another: this event occasions as 
much rejoicing to the Mohammedan parents as the christening of 
a son and heir in Christendom; two drums and two squeaking 
pipes formed the band; eight villagers were very awkwardly, but 
very innocently, handling some long poles, with which they pre 
tended to strike at one another, but gave a minute’s notice as to 
what part of the body was the object of attack: during this, they 
kept time to the music like dancing bears; these poles are iron« 
bound at either end, and are the arms of the villagers; the dance 
and sham-fight are as much objects of delight to the Arabs as the 
Romaica to the Greeks: the jokes of our sword-stick players are 
serious ; the band belonged to some ladies of easy or no virtue, 
who graced this tournament with their company, seated on horse- 
back, and bedizened with feathers, grease, necklaces of onions, 
and other attractions: the clown upon a donkey, with his face to 
the tail, was the master of the ceremonies: he cleared the me 
for us, and did not forget becksheesh ; his face was white-washed, 
and he was clothed, which is no slight disguise to an Arab; the 
ladies were without masks, which is a less happy conceit.’ 


Our facetious baronet accompanies the Chevalier Frediani 
to the Tanitic branch of the Nile as far as Om Faredge, 
whence they directed their course to the Bubastic branch. 
In the progress of their voyage, they determined on visitin 
Pelusium: when three hours’ walk brought them to the mout 
of that branch, and, having forded it, they found themselves 
at the out-posts of a Bedouin encampment. Seven men 
sprang on them, four of whom presented pistols at their 
heads, a fifth raised an axe, and another ran forwards with 
a club towards the Shekh who accompanied them, as if 
to kill him, but suddenly dropt the weapon, exclaiming 
“© Salam alekum — health to you.” The same ceremony was 
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performed by each individual of the two parties, and having 
thus given and received the Arab assurance of friendship, 
they were at liberty to consider themselves safe. ‘ To take 
aim at a person,’ says Sir Frederick, ‘ is meant as a compli- 
ment, which is sometimes increased by firing. I hate compli- 
ments, particularly in the Arab fashion.’ They were conducted 
to the Arab encampment, in which his accommodations are 
thus drolly and picturesquely described : 


¢ Four hours’ walk, and quite dark, when the assault of dogs 
warned us of our approach to the habitations of men or Bedouins : 
a party were seated on the sand round a glimmering fire; an 
occasional ray exhibited them to horrible advantage: ten men, 
black beards, white teeth, half clothed, and completely armed ; 
what would Mrs. Radcliffe have given to have seen them, or I to 
have been away. Banditti when outbandittied on the stage are 
gentlemen in appearance compared to these Bedouins : they sprang 
up, as if taken by 7 gua we performed the ceremony of Salam 
alekum with the whole party ; in a few minutes a blazing fire was 
furnished by hospitality and curiosity ; our number increased by 
at least fifty, all armed, for arms are the first, and clothes a very 
secondary consideration. Pipes, coffee, boiled rice, and bread, 
which, in form and thinness, resembled pancakes, were soon 
prepared. These inhabitants of the desert ‘ practise the laws of 
good breeding” with a punctilio that even Frenchmen would call 
ultra-polite: whenever an elderly man made his appearance, the 
whole party invariably stood up, and, unconscious of the applause 
that such conduct once obtained, offered the seat, according to 
priority of years: women were gliding among the trees, more 
anxious to see than be seen! Pride and curiosity of Arab women, 
if Arab women have any, are severely checked. — The Franc 
fowling-piece is greatly admired; English gunpowder is compared 
with Turkish: the grains of the latter.are nearly as large as 
mustard-seed. Having been drawn on this expedition from a 
shooting walk, I had come without either coat, shoes, or stock- 
ings, and now had leisure to feel the cold —requested to be shown 
to my bed-room ; did not expect a flat candlestick and a pan of 
coals, but having been invited to a residence for three weeks, I 
did hope for a hut of some kind; there was not one without 
women, and to be admitted into the same apartment with the 
females would be an innovation unprecedented in Arabian cus- 
toms: we were therefore desired to huddle together in the sand, 
and a rush mat, big enough for the great bed at Ware, was spread 
over the whole party; twelve Bedouins mounted guard in a circle 
round us; one of them taking notice that I placed my fowling- 
piece carefully by my side, tied an old gun-barrel to a stick, 
without a lock, and offered it to my neighbour; our guards dis- 
encumbered themselves of their clothes, and placing them upon 
their heads, were soon asleep in the sand; we did not indulge in 
bed after day-break ; a sheep was killed, and dejeuné sans four- 
chette prepared — bread, rice, coffee, boiled mutton, and pipes 
— fingers 
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— fingers supplied the place of forks —this hastily finished, we 
took leave.’ 


Of Pelusium, once the key of Egypt, four red granite 
columns are all that remains. Having visited Tennys, from 
which the virtuosi have carried off every sign of its former 
grandeur, and the island of ‘Toomah, the party returned to 
Damietta. Wehave had accounts of Grand Cairo ad satietatem; 
and there is a general echo among all travellers of its narrow 
and filthy streets: but we cannot refuse admission to the follow- 
ing delineation of its beauties, which reminds us not a little of 
the growling though good-natured manner of Matthew Bramble. 


‘ The epithet ‘“ Grand” was applied to Cairo on account of 
its extent and magnificence, because that in the time of Moham- 
med it was considered a day’s journey to traverse the city — but 
now an hour is sufficient. ‘* Its magnificence excited a smile” 
in those days, and now “ two different causes the same effect ma 
give.” The streets, if such they can be called, seldom exceed 
two yards in width, they appear always full of people; but the 
plague spreads by contact, and if the accounts of its ravages are 
true, where does this vast and fearless population come from ? 
The Pasha has a carriage, a cardinal’s at second-hand, similar to 
our Lord Mayor’s waggon. How fortunate it is that there are 
not two carriages in Egypt, I know of only one street so wide as 
Cranbourn Alley. Franc-street has a strong gate fastened every 
night; it resisted the attempts of the Albanian soldiery in their 
last insurrection—such gates are frequent throughout the city, 
so that in the event of a riot the insurgents are easily trapped. 
Three inns — one has a garden, convenient in the plague season. 
The citadel is at the extremity of the town, at the foot of the 
Mokattam mountains — is commanded by a modern fortress — 
and that again by a neighbouring height — on dit that the French 
besieging it, planted their cannon on the nearest mosque — the 
Mussulmen would not fire at their place of worship — they make 
a virtue of surrendering.’ 


We must pass over the lively account of the pyramid of 
Cheops. After the discoveries of Belzoni and Caviglia, little 
information could have been expected on this almost exhausted 
subject from the worthy baronet; who travels over Egypt as 
a sportsman on a shooting excursion. We shall only observe 
that, on a second visit to the pyramid of Cephrenes, Sir Fre- 
derick mustered resolution to ascend it; and not a little both 
of address and of firmness was necessary: for it seems that, 
excepting some occasional holes for the fingers and toes, the 
sides are as smooth asa steep slanting slated roof. By these 
holes the adventurers had to scramble up, suspended as it 
were at twice the height of the Monument; and it required 
above half an hour to complete the ascent. On the summit is 
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a Cuphic inscription, no copy of which has been yet tran- 
scribed; and Sir Frederick avows that he did not think of 
copying it, as he was clinging to a stone, fearful of vertigo 
and of being blown over. 


‘ To descend safely,’ he says, ‘is much more difficult than to 
mount, and the two super-dangerous places excited no little fear; 
at the first of them, while my body was dangling from my finger’s 
ends, and my feet feeling in vain for a resting-place, and whilst E 
was calculating how soon [I should fall, the guide tore me down 
very much against my will, holding me as he would have held a 
child over the railings of the Monument.’ 


We are not aware of any Europeans who have aseended 
the pyramid of Cephrenes, except three ; — Captain Gordon 
of the navy, who found it a task of extreme difficulty and 
peril ; Sir F. Henniker; and the companion of his enterprize, 
Lieutenant Macdonnell. 

Mr. Legh investigated the crocodile mummy pits in the 
neighbourhood of the village of Mahabdie, and our readers 
have not perhaps forgotten his interesting account of the adven- 
ture : in which, it is said, the Arabs acted death for the double 
purpose of deterring travellers and extorting money. Sir 
Irederick made a fruitless attempt to explore the same 
caverns: but the fears of the Arabs marred the undertaking ; 
and, having been conducted to a pit, which he supposes not 
to have been ¢he pit, he ‘ returned to the surface of the earth,’ 
after an hour and a half of ineffectual labor. 


‘ Dendera (Tentyra) has been so often described in large square 
books, that to repeat what has been already said would be weari- 
some to us both. The first object of attraction is a propylon, 
on the left hand side of which, in passing through it towards the 
temple, are inscribed large human figures, accompanied with 
sacred writing! on the right hand are hieroglyphics only, such as 
birds and other signs — the same is observable on the two other 
gateways belonging to this temple — perhaps the circumstance is 
of little importance to either of us, but the curious may like to 
trace the superstitions of the Greeks and Romans to the Egyp- 
tians, as half way towards the creation, and it will be of great 
moment to ascertain whether Adam was a right or a left-handed 
man. 

‘ Arrived at the Portico; I am lost in admiration, even though 
the concomitant filth hill is nearly on a level with the top of the 
portal.— The torus and overhanging cornice, the peculiar and 
characteristic beauties of Egyptian architecture, are here in full 
perfection; pillars that in size and number surprize and baffle the eye, 
solidity that speaks of the sublime, and carving on stone, that in 
quantity and beauty resembles a picture-gallery. The fabric is two 
hundred and eighty paces in circumference, and there is scarcely @ 
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spot of either wall, column, ceiling, or staircase but what is 
ornamented with lithography. Time, to spare so beauteous a 
work, has passed by without destroying, and the most delicate 
lines ever formed by the chisel remain uninjured, except by man. 
On one wall, less than fifteen feet in extent, are sixty-nine rows 
of sacred characters beautifully engraven — the hieroglyphics are 
of three kinds —a simple line — bas-relief —and a relief in a 
contour —the contour is four inchesin depth. That substantialit 
may not be wanting even in thought, the building partakes of the 
pyramidal form, and there is scarcely an aperture visible, lest a 
broken exterior should render its solidity imperfect: the outer 
wall is seven feet thick, not petty bricklayer’s work, but every 
stone in itself seven feet in thickness; and as if not sufficiently 
stable by its own weight is held by ingots of iron. Each stone 
of the architrave is more than twenty feet in length, and the 
pillars are twenty-two feet in circumference. On the capital of 
every pillar is represented Isis quadrifrons, unfortunately only the 
lips of which remain; the other features of the face have been 
carefully destroyed. Had they been suitable to the lips, notwith- 
standing their coldness, they might have excited the idolatrous 
sensations of Pygmalion. 

‘ 13th. — Employed this day in examining and drawing. The 
pillars which had puzzled my arithmetical eye yesterday are only 
twenty-four in number, they stand in four rows, the intercolum- 
niation is not greater than the diameter of the pillar, and seven 
feet is too short a space between columns that are twenty-two feet 
in circumference; they appear crowded in a nest, and overgrown 
— the ceiling instead of resting upon them is raised upon cross 
beams, and consequently divided into channels. Pressed by a 

want of light and air, and unwilling to destroy the integral strength 
of the exterior, the architect has compromised the matter by 
cutting embouchures, or loop-holes, which, though they may 
escape > the eye when distant, appear to a near observer as paltry as 
the mouths of letter-boxes; the very celebrated zodiac occupies 
less than half of a ceiling, which is only twenty feet by twelve, 
and it is to be lamented that hieroglyphics, though beautifully 
executed, are obsolete and useless. ‘The chamber of the zodiac 
is in the upper story of the building, near to which is a flight of 
steps that conducts to the highest roof or gazebo; this was pro- 
bably used as an observatory. Among the hieroglyphics is repre- 
sented a staircase with deities ascending. The study of astronomy 
is natural in a country where telescopes are not required, and to 
hold commerce with heaven is the part of priesthood. There are 
very few buildings that afford so much delight as the temple of 
Dendera; two days at least are gratefully employed here; but a 
work of such labour and expense would have been preferable if 
undertaken by the taste and elegance of the Grecian school.’ 


We have little inclination to enter into the controversial 
war, which is now raging between the savans of Paris and 
some of our own virtuosi concerning the antiquity of this 
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celebrated temple. Both Mr. Bankes and Mr. Hamilton, — 
no indifferent judges of such matters, — think that it is not an 
Egyptian building; that it is of a comparatively recent, date ; 
and that the style and the freshness of the architecture have 
no analogy with the ruins of antient Egyptian temples. The 
question, however, is important only in one point of view. 
The celebrated zodiac, which occupied a large part of the 
ceiling, and which we lament to say has been lately carried 
away and transplanted by a scientific depredator to Paris, 
(M. Lelorrain,) was first discovered by General Desaix ; and 
some philosophers of the revolutionary period congratulated 
themselves on having discovered a monument, which would 
throw back the creation of the world to a point of time far 
beyond the Mosaic records, and thus destroy the validity of 
the Scriptures. Dupuis and Fourier assigned to it an anti- 
quity of fourteen and fifteen thousand years: but the Abbé 
Testa contends, and on a satisfactory ground of inference, 
that the date of the ceiling cannot be anterior to the third 
century before the Christian wra; and Visconti brings it 
down to the first century after Christ. The arguments used 
by the latter are ingenious, but built on an erroneous basis. 
The sign of the Libra, he contends, which is one of the 
figures on the planisphere of Dendera, was not introduced 
before the time of Augustus, the space dedicated to Libra 
having been antecedently occupied by the claws of the Scor- 
pion. Libra, however, is an Egyptian sign. The Romans 
took their signs from the Greek zodiac, which wanted the 
sign of Libra. We have ourselves seen this celebrated astro- 
nomical monument ; and we grieve to say that the spoliator, 
in order to reduce the weight of the block, has cut off two 
feet from each end, a process by which the ornamental parts 
of it have sustained irreparable mutilation. 

We must pass over Thebes, the temple improperly called 
the Memnonium, the tombs of the kings, out of which Bel- 
zoni has drawn so valuable a prize, and Medinet Abou, 
described by Hamilton and others. 

Ebsambul Sir Frederick terms the ne plus ultra of Egyp- 
tian labor, and an ample recompense for his journey: but 
the antiquities of this place have been too frequently and too 
recently described, to render the present account either novel 
or mteresting. He was, however, obliged to dig his way 
through the sand, in order to get a view of the gigantic 
statues which support the roof of the temple; and having 
been buried alive for four hours, he found some difficulty in 
escaping, because, whenever he moved, the sand ‘ poured 
down as subtle as quicksilver.’ He had constructed a kind 
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of wind-sail, which supplied them with air; and ‘ there was 
really,’ he observes, ‘ no danger, for had the sand descended, 
the wind-sail would still have supplied them with air, and they 
would have been dug out zn @ fortnight.’ 

We cannot follow this entertaining journalist to the Oasis : 
but we relaxed the gravity of our critical muscles at his exact 
description of travelling on a camel: * The motion is ver 
disagreeable. He goes whizzing through the air, though he 
does not advance three miles per hour, and at every step he 
causes the same sensations as a rocking boat. 27th Feb. — 
‘I am already land-sick, and have made a calculation that in 
each journey of fifteen hours, I have been bumped like a 
school-boy fifty-eight thousand times.’ 

The convent of Mount Sinai is well described by Sir Fre- 
derick : but, after Burckhardt’s account, it would be a weari- 
some repetition to our readers. ‘The raptures of the author 
when the vale of Ascalon burst on his view are well expressed, 
and shew that he is endued with sufficient taste and feeling 
for the higher walks of composition. 


‘ — Arrive at the top of a ridge of hills, and behold the ocean ! 
— This was, perhaps, the most grateful moment that ever I ex- 
perienced. I had been journeying in a desert, and now beheld 
the noblest feature in nature; I had been exposed to ceaseless 
danger: and henceforth my safeguard is the flag of my country ; 
I had been friendless and alone, and there is now but one step to 
England. The sons of Africa, mounted on the Alps, felt not 
such delight in surveying the plains of Italy, as I now felt in 
looking on the vale of Ascalon. The harassed Greeks, whose 
every step was toil, and every thought was woe, knew not such 
rapture when first ‘the sea burst upon their view, as I now felt 
while gazing on the ocean that invited me to my country, and 
the waves of which were dancing round my home.’ 


Sir Frederick was disappointed by Jerusalem ; and most of 
the travellers who have visited that city, with the single ex- 
ception perhaps of Chateaubriand, have expressed ‘similar 
feelings. ‘It has not,’ says the Baronet, ‘ one symptom of 
commerce, comfort, or happiness.’ On an excursion to the 
river Jordan, he was attacked by banditti, and the adventure 
must be told in his own words: 


‘ The route is over hills, rocky, barren, and uninteresting ; we 
arrived at a fountain, and here my two attendants paused to re- 
fresh themselves ; the day was so hot that I was anxious to finish 
the journey, and hurried forwards. A ruined building, situate 
on the summit of a hill, was now within sight, and Il urged my 
horse towards it ; the janissary gallopped by me, and, making signs 
for me not to precede him, he rode into and round the building, 
and then motioned me to advance. We next came to a hill, 
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through the very apex of which has been cut a passage, the rocks 
overhanging it on either side. I was in the act of passing through 
this ditch, when a bullet whizzed by, close to my head; I saw 
no one, and had scarcely time to think when another was fired 
some short distance in advance ; I could yet see no one; the 
janissary was beneath the brow of the hill, in his descent; I 
looked back, but my servant was not yet within sight. I looked 
up, and within a few inches of my head were three muskets, and 
three men taking aim at me. Escape or resistance were alike 
impossible, —I got off my horse. Eight men jumped down from 
the rocks, and commenced a scramble for me; I observed also 
a party running towards Nicholai. At this moment the janissary 
gallopped in among us with his sword drawn; i knew that if 
blood were spilt I should be sacrificed, and I called upon him to 
fly. He wounded one man that had hold of me; I received two 
violent blows, intended I believe for him; from the effect of one 
T was protected by my turban —I was not armed —the janissary 
cut down another Arab, and all the rest scrambled up the rocks, 
the janissary turned his horse and rode off at full gallop, calling 
on me to follow him, which I did on foot: in the mean time the 
Arabs prepared their matchlocks, and opened a fire upon us, but 
only a few of their shots came very near. We had advanced 
about a league, when two of the banditti made a show of cutting 
us off. A sudden panic seized the janissary, he cried on the 
name of the Prophet, and gallopped away. I called out to him 
that there were but two — that with his sword and pistols, if we 
stopped behind a stone, we could kill them both; he rode back 
towards the Arabs, they had guns, and the poor fellow returned 
full speed. As he passed I caught at a rope hanging from his 
saddle —I had hoped to leap upon his horse, but found myself 
unable ; —my feet were dreadfully lacerated by the honey-combed 
rocks —nature would support me no longer —I fell, but still 
clung to the rope; in this manner I was drawn some few yards ; 
till, bleeding from my ancle to my shoulder, I resigned myself 
to my fate. As soon as I stood up, one of my pursuers took aim 
atme, but the other casually advancing between us, prevented 
his firing, he then ran up, and with his sword aimed such a blow 
as would not have required a second; his companion prevented 
its full effect, so that it merely cut my ear in halves and laid open 
one side of my face; they then stripped me naked. These two 
could not have known that their friends were wounded, or they 
would certainly have killed me; they had heard me vote their 
death, and which we should in all probability have effected, had 
the janissary, a Turk, understood me. I had spoken to him in 
Arabic. 

‘ It was now past mid-day, and burning hot ; I bled profusely ; 
and two vultures, whose business it is to consume corpses, were 
hovering over me. I could scarcely have had strengh to resist, 
had they chosen to attack me. In about twenty minutes Nicholai 
came up; his only sorrow was for my wound, and the loss of the 
sword, which was his own. —“ You cannot live, Sir, you cannot 
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live! they have taken away my sword; I asked them to give it 
pack tome, but they would not.” He then related his part of 
the adventure—ten men had beset him — his horse was not to 
be depended upon —the gun was not loaded; and there were 
many Arabs on every side, se that retreat was impossible. The 
janissary now came to our assistance, and put me on his horse; 
we passed by a rivulet of tempting water, but they would not 
allow me to drink, though Iwas almost choked with blood. At 
length we arrived about three, P. M., at Jericho. — The “ walls of 
Jericho” are of mud; at a corner of the town stands a small 
stone building, the residence of the governor: within the walls of 
it is the town reservoir of water, and horses for eight Turks. My 
servant was unable to lift me to the ground; the janissary was 
lighting his pipe, and the soldiers were making preparations to 

ursue the robbers; not one person would assist a half-dead 
Christian ; after some minutes a few Arabs came up, and placed 
me by the side of the horse-pond, just so that I could not dip m 
finger into the water; one of the soldiers, as he went forth, too 
the rug from his horse, and threw it to me as a covering. The 
governor armed himself, and the whole garrison sallied forth in 
pursuit of the banditti.— This pool is resorted to by every one 
in search of water, and that employment falls exclusively upon 
females — they surrounded me, and seemed so earnest in their 
sorrow, that, notwithstanding their veils, I almost felt pleasure 
at my wound ; one of them in particular held her pitcber to my 
lips, till she was sent away by the Chous. I called her, she returned, 
and was sent away again; and the third time she was turned 
out of the yard; she wore a red veil, and therefore there was 
something unpardonable in her attention to any man, especially to 
a Christian : she, however, returned with her mother, and brought 
me a lemon and some milk. I believe that Mungo Park, on some 
dangerous occasion during his travéls, received considerable as- 
sistance from the compassionate sex. 

‘ About sunset, the secretary of the governor provided me 
with a shirt. I was then put into amat, and deposited in a small 
dark cell, but even there I was not at rest, for a cat made two 
pulls at my ear during the night —it was a very Mohammedan cat. 

‘ Early on the following morning, the governor informed me, 
that he had scoured the roads of the banditti; and that as there 
was no doctor in Jericho, every thing was ready to convey me 
to Jerusalem. He had furnished me with some of his own 
cavalry, and had added a few pedestrians from the town; I was 
then tied on a camel, like a dead sheep, the Turkish horse- 
men preceded me, and, scouting over the rocks, afforded, I 
doubt not, a very pretty scene; but I was complaining of the 
motion of the camel, of the ropes that bound me, and the want of 
covering, while at every step my wound opened and shut like a 
quivering door. I begged to be transposed to ahorse, but my 
guides refused to stop under pretence of danger.’ 


In consequence of this melahcholy accident, Sir F. H. kept 
his bed twenty days: when, impatient of the penance of ‘so 
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long a sojourn in the Latin convent, it was with no little plea- 
sure that he at length took leave of ‘ the blessed city.” His 
homeward journey was by Nazareth, Acre, Ephesus, Smyrna, 
Constantinople, and Vienna. 

We must now also take leave, but a more reluctant leave, 
of this agreeable traveller; heartily thanking him for the 
«‘ broad grins” into which he has so frequently distorted our 
hile 4. visages. A professed joker cannot, indeed, be 
always successful, for his wit will occasionally burn dimly : 
but that of Sir Frederick rarely goes out, and he is never 
absolutely dull. — We must, however, be pardoned for re- 
minding him that the derivation of the word devil from 
Typhon, through the medium of the German word Tyfel, is 
but a poor attempt; and that he might as well have omit- 
ted his intrigue with a native woman, and the adventure of his 
escape through a mud-wall. Like our old friend Strap in 
Roderick Random, Sir Frederick seems to be of an amorous 
complexion : but he ought at least to have had the delicacy to 
conceal his amours. He is, moreover, rather too much ad- 
dicted to find fault, and gives us an undue share of English 
grumbling at annoyances to which every traveller in Egypt 
must submit: viz. dogs —hard-bumping camels — Jews — 
Arabs, &c. &c. &c. Yet, as it is not often that our labors 
are recreated by so sprightly and pleasing a companion, we 
cannot but offer to him our sincere good will and “ hearty 
commendations” at parting. 

This volume is illustrated by a number of engravings, from 
drawings by the author which do credit to his pencil. 





Arr. III]. Memozrs of a Captivity among the Indians, &c. By 
John D. Hunter. 


[Article concluded from p. 256.] 


6 Indians are very thinly dispersed over the temperate 
and more fertile parts of the country which Mr. Hunter 
describes, and where we might, apparently with great reason, 
have expected the contrary: but abundance and variety of 
game, the spontaneous production of esculent plants, softness 
of climate, and facilities for satisfying all the wants of Indian 
life, render the possession of these regions a subject for per- 
petual contention, and are the proximate causes of what Mr. 
H. calls this ‘ unnatural reversion.’ No: the earth in its 
uncultivated state is the common property of the human race; 
and that which is common to all being therefore peculiar to 
none, it is perfectly natural that man should fight for the 
most 
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most productive spots; although, by the repetition of these 
contests, they are left untenanted. ar seems to be a state 
natural to man in every condition, — from the rudest societies 
to the most artificial, from savage life to. the most perfect 
systems of political union. War is the matter of which 
history has been formed, from the times of the kings of 
Babylon, Assyria, and Egypt, to that of the kings in con- 
gress at Leybach and Verona. It is an incontestible truth, 
said a celebrated author of the last century, that there is 
more havoc made in one year by men of men, than has been 
made by all the lions, tygers, panthers, ounces, leopards, 
hyzenas, rhinoceroses, elephants, bears, and wolves, on their 
several species, since the beginning of the world; though 
these agree ill enough with each other. 

We who live in a civilized and highly refined state of 
society are apt to think that the physical and moral condition 
of the roving Indians must be most wretched; and when Mr. 
Hunter first saw the large, and to his view magnificent houses 
at New Orleans, the numerous ships in the harbour, and the 
bustle of business among a multitude of people, he was im- 
pressed with the grandeur of civilization, as well as with its 
comforts and conveniences. Soon, however, disgusted with 
the tumultuous debauchery and intemperance of some of the 
lower classes, and the filth, rags, and squalid looks of others, 
he tells us that he sighed ‘ for the woody retreats and un- 
contaminated manners of the tawny children of the wilderness.’ 
That state which is proudly denominated Civilized is not pure 
gain. Mr. Hunter first cast his eye on it as an inhabitant 
of some other world might be supposed to cast his eyes on 
this; and he was dazzled by the glare and glitter of the scene 
on one side, but shocked by the extremes of wretchedness on 
the other. In civilized countries, the most luxurious and the 
most miserable of the human race are to be found: but, 
among the Indians of North America, those extremes are un- 
known which poverty and affluence exhibit in every city and 
town of Europe. Poverty, then, is the creature of civilized 
life: degenerate and unhappy offspring! the Indians know 
nothing of it; and their existence, somebody has said, is a con- 
tinual holiday compared with the state of the poor of Europe. 
If civilization, therefore, has heightened the enjoymentsof some, 
it has aggravated the miseries of others, by giving to their 
feelings a keener sensibility; and by presenting to them the 
painful contrast of their own forlorn condition, with the repose 
and indulgence which they see others enjoying around them, 


* Though poor the Jndian’s hut, his feasts though small, 
He sees his little lot the lot of all, 
Rev. Dec. 1823. Bb Sees 
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Sees no contiguous palace rear its head, 

To shade the meanness of his humble shed; 
No costly lord the sumptuous banquet deal, 
To make him loathe his vegetable meal.” 


The Whites, the civilized Whites, are making rapid en- 
croachments on the Indian tribes, and driving them from their 
native territories; and Mr.H.apprehends that they will con- 
tinue to do so till their career ‘is terminated by the total de- 
struction of all the Indians on the eastern side of the Rocky 
Mountains.’ Yes. Civilization has opened to man destructive 
views, and given him the means of indulging them. ‘“ From 
the earliest dawnings of policy to this day,” says the writer 
before quoted, ‘‘ the inventions of men have been sharpening 
and improving the mystery of murder, from the first rude 
essays of clubs and stones to the present perfection of gun- 
nery, cannoneering, bombardment, mining, and all those 
species of artificial and refined cruelty in which we are now 
so expert.” The Whites civilize the Indians as settlers clear 
a forest — by felling all before them ! 

As the Indian nations speak different languages, and not 
different dialects of the same language, they are often obliged, 
in order to make themselves understood by each other, to 
adopt pantomimic signs, in which they are extremely dex- 
terous. Having no alphabetic characters in writing, they 
make use altogether of hieroglyphics. 


‘ They inscribe their correspondence, and such subjects as 
require to be recorded, on the inner bark of the white birch 
(Betula papyracea), or on skins prepared for the purpose. 

‘ Styles of iron, wood, or stone, and brushes made of hair, 
feathers, or the fibres of wood, are used to delineate or paint the 
most prominent objects embraced in their subjects ; the remainder 
is to be supplied by the imagination of the reader. 

‘ If, for instance, they wished to describe the surprize of a 
party of their hunters by their enemies, and their rescue by white 
people, they would first imprint the tracks of the buffalo in ad- 
vance ; next, as many footsteps as there were hunters, provided the 
number was small, if not, they would draw as many large footsteps 
as there were tens, and smaller ones for those of the fraction of 
that number, the whole arranged in disorder ; then the number 
of the assailing party would be imprinted in the same manner, 
and the nation to which they belonged be pointed out by some 
emblem of its chief, as that of a wolf for a Pawnee chief; finally, 
in the rear of the Pawnees, which should also be represented in 
disorder, the number of the rescuing party would be drawn as 
before, and their national character distinguished by the repre- 
sentation of its flag. The number of their own, and that of their 
friends slain, would be indicated by the number of footsteps 
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painted black, and the wounded by those. partially so coloured: 
while that of their enemies would be distinguished by red paint- 
ings, in precisely the same manner. If they thought it necessary, 
the description would extend to the country, or even place where 
the surprize happened ; as for instance, if it was either in a 
prairie, or in woods, or on the margin of a river; prairie grass, 
trees, or a stream, would be represented according as the occur- 
rence happened; and the place would be characterized by the 
presentation of some generally known object, at or in its neigh- 
bourhood. 

‘ In fine, the Indians experience little or no difficulty in de- 
scribing or understanding any incident or subject in this way 
The chiefs, especially if any misunderstanding had previously 
existed, constantly wear on their robes the delineated boundaries 
of their hunting-grounds, according to stipulations entered into 
by the disputing parties. These boundaries are also drawn on 
skins, and deposited in their public lodges, as records to be re- 
ferred to on necessary occasions. They likewise design very 
correct maps, in which the rivers, hills, trails, and other circum- 
stances worthy of notice, are very correctly laid down; they also 
very readily do the same on the sand or earth, for the information 
of strange travellers. In their marches, they inscribe instructions 
or any other information deemed necessary, for the spies or de- 
tached parties, on smooth-barked trees. Their distinguished 
warriors register on skins all the remarkable incidents of their 
lives: which, with the exception of those they are buried in, are 
uniformly kept by their relatives as sacred relics and testimonies 
of honourable descent for many succeeding generations. They 
sometimes cut with hard stones emblematical representations of 
remarkable events, &c. on soft or friable rocks, which, as their 
mode of computing time is very imperfect, soon cease to be m- 
teresting, and are forgotten. And the same skill is extended ta 
ornamenting their pipes, and various domestic utensils.’ | 


Mr. Hunter says that the women seldom raise more than. 
three or four children. ‘They suckle an infant from two to 
three years, which practice he ascribes in some measure to 
the difficulty of procuring nutriment adapted to infant organs, 
and in some measure to the belief that it retards or impedes 
farther child-bearing. He never knew an instance, however, 
of entire sterility; and females suffer so very little of those 
‘pains and perils” of gestation and labor which are expe~ 
rienced in civilized countries, and indeed are so little subject to 
any disease, that the death of an Indian woman, except from 
the ordinary decay of the organs of life, is a rare occurrence. 
The case is not the same with the men; whose laborious 
marches, exposure to the inclemencies of weather and the 
tomahawk of the enemy, and long abstinence from food fol- 
lowed by inordinate indulgence of appetite, often produce 
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disease and death. Women, therefore, generally live the 
longest: but instances of great longevity are not unfrequent 
in both sexes, and their mental faculties are usually preserved 
to the last. The young are instructed to regard and reve- 
rence old age: they are always silent in the presence of those 
who have attained it; and that counsel, which from an equal 
or middle-aged person would be unheeded, when it passes 
from the lips of an old man is regarded as oracular, and most 
scrupulously followed. The young are also taught to condemn 
falsehood, and the frequent violation of this most salutary 
injunction is sure to involve the offender in loss of character. 
Theft is deemed execrable, and indeed is seldom practised 
among Indians, except on their enemies; when no dishonor is 
attached to it, for to injure an enemy is a maxim as fervently 
inculcated as to benefit a friend. Adultery and murder are 
strictly prohibited; and the former is generally punished by 
separation, unless it takes place with the husband’s consent. 
Crimes are few, and punishments usually appropriate. In 


general, says Mr. H., their virtues are limited, like their 
vices : 


‘ But it must be understood that I allude to those which are 
uncontaminated by any intercourse with the white people. Where 
the fact is otherwise, the proportion is hideously altered ; for the 
Indians readily adopt, in an aggravating degree, their examples 
in respect to the latter, while from necessity they remain strangers 
to the former. I say, from necessity ; because mankind in all 
ages have been the creatures of example ; and the Indians, with 
a very few exceptions, have only had an opportunity for imitating 
the most abandoned of their species. Besides, from education 
they have been taught to pursue that course of life which would 
present the most extensive means for their sensual gratification. 
Vice, in all its various forms, is the concomitant of their inter- 
course with the dissolute portion of civilized life ; and it is culti- 
vated with great zeal by a majority of the traders who visit them, 
because it most effectually breaks down the lofty notions of inde- 
pendence and superiority, entertained by the Indians, and renders 
them the unresisting dupes to cupidity and fraud. And, I repeat, 
the benevolent of our race trust their hopes of benefiting the 


Indians on a ‘ sandy foundation,” so long as this kind of inter- 
course is tolerated.’ 


As far as Mr. H.’s acquaintance extends, he considers that 
the Indians ‘ are universally Theists, and have, according to 
their traditions, from immemorial time worshipped only the 
Deity,’ the Great Spirit, the one Supreme and Intelligent 
Being who created and governs all things. That a system 
of theocracy, thus pure and uncorrupted, should be found 
among savages, might well excite some surprize: but Mr. 
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Hunter dissipates it a few pages farther on, by informing us 
that, when they are suffering under a severe affliction, the 
Indians pray with equal fervency to an Evil spirit; who, though 
inferior to the Good Spirit, has sufficient power and is con- 
stantly employed in devising means to torment human beings. 
By the term Spirit, they have an idea of a being who can be 
present and yet invisible. The Great Spirit they believe to be 
possessed of a corporeal form, though of a nature infinitely 
excellent, and which will endure for ever, without change. 
They have indistinct notions, also, of subordinate agents to 
these greater powers of good and evil, which invisibly hover 
round and influence the actions of men, and on ordinary 
occasions are the immediate dispensers of rewards and punish- 
ments. ‘The belief of a future state of existence, and of their 
accountability to the Great Spirit, is general, if not universal : 
but they associate this belief with natural things, having no idea 
of the soul or of intellectual enjoyments ; and they expect to 
become, in their proper persons, after death, the perpetual 
inhabitants of a delightful country, where a continual spring 
and cloudless sky prevail, and where game will be abundant. 
They have no particular days set apart for devotional exer- 
cises, but recur to them on certain occasions; such as the 
declaration of war, the return of peace, the getting in of har- 
vest, the discovery of a fresh spring, the renewal of the moon, 
&c.: but a day seldom passes with an elderly Indian, or others 
who are esteemed wise and good, in which a blessing is not 
asked from or thanks returned to the Giver of Life ; sometimes 
audibly, but most generally in the devotional language of the. 
heart. They believe in a metempsychosis, at least of those 
who have led cowardly and vicious lives, or have been guilty 
of treachery; and it is supposed that malignant spirits will 
sink the canoes of such characters in their passage across the 
great waters to the other world, and either leave them strug- 
gling against the floods, or strand them on some barren shore, 
and transform them into the shape of beast, or bird, or rep- 
tile, according to the enormity of their guilt. ‘This metamor- 
phosis is conceived to be repeated in the same individual ac- 
cording to his offences, till he has atoned for them all, and, 
in his proper character, has merited a residence in Elysium. 
The sacerdotal office, in the strict sense of the word, is gene- 
rally unknown among the Indians: but they have numerous 
prophets, if they may not be called priests, who found their 
pretensions to a knowlege of the future by interpreting 
dreams, which the Indians suppose are inspired by invisible 
beings, and are the faithful foreboders of unavoidable events. 
The title of Prophet is sometimes awarded to individuals of 
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superior wisdom and virtue, but is more commonly assumed 
by pretenders, and supported by juggling tricks and impos- 
tures practised on the credulity of those who attend to them. 
‘ The Tadiane are scrupulous observers of their engagements, 
prompt and steady friends, active and inveterate enemies, sin- 
cere in religious duties, and in fact perform all their duties 
after the manner in which they have been educated, heart in 
hand,’ 

War is the great object of education ; and all the duties of 
life connected with their preservation, matrimonial alliances, 
and their amusements, are directed to it. ‘Their perceptions 
are quick, their judgments clear, their arguments cogent, their 
eloquence figurative, impassioned, and impressive. ‘They sketch 
resemblances of men and beasts, delineate maps of countries 
with considerable accuracy, and chisel hieroglyphics in the 
rocks. ‘They observe some of the heavenly bodies, and direct 
their way by them across the trackless prairies with as much 
accuracy, in general, as the mariner steers his ship by means 
of the compass. ‘Their music is very barbarous : but they have 
instruments resembling the tambourine, the drum, and Pan- 
dean pipes, on which they perform to regular cadence. — ‘They 
marry young, and instances of celibacy beyond the period of 
maturity are very rare. Little restraint prevails among the 
sexes; and, though some tribes provide separate sleeping 
apartments for males and females, this is a refinement not 
very usual. 


‘ The custom which tolerates this intimacy among the Indians 
exists without producing any criminal desire ; and we find chastity 
as common a virtue among those Indians who have not been cor- 
rupted by an intercourse with the Whites, as it is, or ever has 
been, among any people on earth. Indeed, the reason why 
travellers, who have visited the Indians, so liberally accuse their 
females of an opposite trait of character, is not because they are 
less virtuous than the females of civilized life, but because their 
innocence and artlessness render them more liable to become the 
dupes of accomplished villains; and because when they have 
transgressed, they do not become outcasts, but retain their stand- 
ing in society ; thus inducing the appearance that the practice is 
generally tolerated.’ 


Whatever attachment a young Indian may feel towards one 
of the other sex, he never discloses it until he has acquired 
the reputation of a warrior or a hunter: indeed, if he allowed 
his partiality even to be suspected before that period, he 
would be sure to suffer the mortification of a refusal, and 
become the derision of the warriors and the contempt of the 
squaws. On the contrary, he who has gained any high repu- 
tation 
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tation in the field of battle, or the chace, has abundant overs 
tures from the young females, who deem a connection with 
any one so distinguished as very honorable ; and it often hap- 
pens that the same individual has to divide his favors amon 
several fair candidates, who enter on their new relations int 
discharge their respective duties in the most perfect harmony. 
After the death of her husband, the sooner a squaw marries 
again the greater regard she is considered to shew for his 
memory. — ‘The women very commonly go to a considerable 
distance from their villages to meet a returning war-party ; 
and, on finding that their husbands have fallen in battle, they 
pull their hair, tear their flesh, — and lay siege to some favo- 
rite warrior; whom they will not suffer to depart till he has 
promised to revenge the death of their deceased husbands. 
Promises thus given are considered as matrimonial engage- 
ments of the most sacred kind, and are never violated. After 
the preliminaries of marriage are arranged, the connections 
and friends of the parties are invited to attend the ceremony 
at the residence of the bride. 


‘ On this occasion, after the guests are assembled, the young 
Indian takes his intended by the wrist; occupies a central situa- 
tion in regard to the party, and, in a standing position, candidly 
proclaims the affectionate attachment he entertains for her, pro- 
mises to protect her and provide her with game, and at the same 
time presents her with some comparatively imperishable part of 
a bufialo, elk, deer, &c. as a pledge of his faithful performance. 
The female, on her part, makes a similar declaration of attach- 
ment ; promises to cultivate the corn, &c.; transact the other 
offices of her station, and pledges the faithful performance by 
presenting her husband an ear of corn, or some other article to 
which it becomes her province to attend. The new married 
couple are now greeted with the kind wishes of all present; and 
the remainder of the day, and a part, or the whole of the follow- 
ing night, is passed in feasting, mirth, and festivity.’ 


Although polygamy is allowable, the Indians in general 
have only one wife, and they can get rid of her without much 
difficulty. If an Indian grows tired of his squaw, he hints 
his dissatisfaction to her connections, and goes out on some 
hunting excursion, without saying whether or when he shall 
return, 

‘ During this time, if a separation should be disagreeable to 
his companion, she appears exceedingly solicitous to atone for 
any misconduct of her own, and uses every possible means in 
her power to conciliate her husband, and regain his affections 
and regard, which very frequently are attended with the sought- 


for result : but should she fail in her endeavours, her husband, 
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after burying the pledge he received at their marriage, deserts 
her altogether, and never after is heard to mention her name. 
She is branded as a bad squaw, but, nevertheless, soon finds 
another husband, to whom she usually proves an excellent wife, 
to avoid, perhaps, the repetition of a similar mortification and 
suffering. Repudiated squaws are more anxious to marry than 
any others, in order to do away the disgrace they are conceived 
to labour under. On occasions of this kind the squaw is left in 
possession of the lodge, &c., and generally of all the children, 
though the husband sometimes takes one dr two of the boys, pro- 
vided they are of a sufficient size not to require the further care 
of a mother.’ 


So sensible are the Indians of the political importance of 
perpetuating their families, that they frequently adopt the 
children of others on the loss of their own; sometimes the 
brother of the deceased becomes the husband of the widow: 
but the most frequent source of continuance is from prisoners 
taken in battle, and who, but for this preferment, would be 
condemned to tortures and death. The warrior thus chosen 
assumes the name of the deceased, and attaches himself to his 
new wife and to hertribe. Each warrior makes a provision for 
the aged, infirm, and needy who are related to him; and an 
Indian who failed in these sacred duties, whatever renown he 
might have acquired in the battle or the chace, would be 
despised. ‘To the credit of their morals, says Mr. Hunter, 
few such are to be found, except when debauched by the vices 
of the white people. To a friend, to a stranger, and to any 
person in distress, their kindness and hospitality know no 
bounds ; and they will accompany on his journey one who has 
lost his way, or who is indisposed, for two or three days 
together. An Indian who has promised protection will 
assuredly afford it, and he will freely sacrifice his life in de- 
fending the safety of his guest. 

Next to war, hunting is esteemed the most honorable oc- 
cupation; and the youths are trained to the destruction of 
such animals as are necessary for food or valuable for their 
furs, from the time when they are first able to bend the bow. 
The destruction of game is effected by every artifice that can 
be devised. The Indians will rise early, hunt late, fast long, 
and pursue their object through forests and prairie grass, by 
trails which none but themselves can discover. The rifle, 
the lance, the bow and arrow, are used against the elk, the 
deer, and the buffalo, as circumstances require; large herds 
of which are sometimes surrounded by the Indians, or driven 
into impassable ravines, and as many destroyed as necessity 
requires: but, says Mr. H., ‘I never knew a solitary instance 
of 
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of their wantonly destroying any of these animals, except on 
the hunting-grounds of their enemies.’ ‘The Indians are 
very expert in imitating the voices of animals. ‘Thus, they 
use the head of a buck, elk, or deer, with its horns, as a de- 
coy: then secrete themselves, beat the bushes, and at the 
same time imitate the wooing bleet or the defying snort of the 
living, so well that the males or females are generally attracted 
to the spot, and fall victims to the manceuvre. In the same 
manner, they follow the turkey-trails with the stuffed skin of 
a dead bird, and mimic the gobble of the cock till others are 
attracted to the spot and taken. ‘This art of imitating sounds 
is sometimes successfully exercised when they want to surprise 
an enemy in war. 


‘ A hostile party of Indians will, with surprising secrecy, go 
within hearing of their enemies’ dwellings, and imitate the voice 
of the animal which happens to be in season at that period of 
the year; as, for instance, the gobbling of the turkey-cock in 
the early part of the spring, or the yepping or clucking of the 
hen during the infancy of her young in the summer; the howl- 
ing of the wolf, or bleating of a buck or buffalo calf. The Indian 
hunters snatch up their bow or gun, and instead of the expected 
game find themselves surprized by an enemy. In one of these 
instances, three young warriors of the Kansas tribe, during their 
hostility with the Ottowas, were allured into the neighbouring 
woods by the gobbling of the turkey-cock, when to their mis- 
fortune two of them were shot dead, and their scalps taken; the 
third ran for his life without discharging his piece. He continued 
the yell of defeat the whole way, gave the alarm to the warriors, 
who immediately set out in pursuit of their enemies ; and followed 
them into the very neighbourhood of their towns without bein 
able to overtake them. On their return home, however, they 
fell in with the trail of a hunting party of that tribe, fired on 
them by surprize, and took each man his scalp. The usual re- 
joicings of the women and children were indulged on their return, 
and silent applause of the old men. Shem-ba-gah looked very 
much pleased that they were successful: they sat under the 
spreading shade, where the aged men and warriors sat smoking. 
Shem-ba-gah, the one who ran, went among them ; they said not 
a word to him, but went away as soon as he came near them. 
The punishment was too great for him to bear; he left them 
without taking leave or saying a word to any person, and never 
returned while I remained with that tribe.’ 


As these people depend chiefly on the chace for food, they 
have hitherto made very little progress in agriculture: but 
they do grow corn, tobacco, pumkins, &c., and remove weeds, 
and irrigate their fields in dry seasons. ‘They have made 
greater advances in manufactures, and very much excel the 
Americans of the United States in the dressing of skins and 
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preparation of leather. ‘They manufacture bowls, pipes, and 
pottery, with considerable skill. ‘Their canoes, made of the 
bark of the birch or cotton-wood tree, are very light, and the 
Indians sometimes carry them when they travel on land, and 
use them for shelter against rain. Independently of the huts 
or cabins appropriate to private families, they erect lodges 
for public purposes on a much larger scale, octagonal, oblong, 
or square, and sometimes pyramidical. ‘These lodges are the 
depositories of all public records and public proper ty; and are 
never entered by individuals except on public occasions. 
Even enemies, when they have it completely in their power to 
enter and destroy them, hold it sacrilegious to disturb their 
contents. ‘Their list of crimes is short, and their punishments 
are summary: ingratitude and cowardice involve the offender 
in loss of character, and are sometimes punished with death ; 
and the relations of one who has been murdered inflict death 
on the offender without regard to the formalities of trial and 
condemnation. Stealing and lying also expose the indivi- 
dual, who is detected in either, to be excluded from social 
intercourse. Adultery and all personal offences are revengec 
by the injured individual. ‘The Indians begin the year about 
the vernal equinox, and reckon time from one full moon to 
another. As the French nominated their months in the re- 
volutionary calendar after the appearances of nature, Prairial, 
Germinal, Nivose, &c. &c., so do the Indians; who have their 
planting month, their buffalo month, their snow month, &c., 
each of which they indicate in their communications by hier- 
oglyphic characters ; thus, the planting month is represented 
by grains of sprouting corn, &c. No people are more enthu- 
siastically attached to their country: to an Indian, says 
Mr. H., when his country is to be benefited, death has no ter- 
rors; self is never taken into the account; and he submits to 
his fate under the impression that he has done his duty, with 
a magnanimity not to be appreciated by ordinary minds. 
They have strong attachments to particular places, and will 
sometimes go miles out of their way to visit the site of an old 
encampment, or situation in which they have escaped immin- 
ent dangers. 

Freely as we have already drawn from Mr. Hunter’s pages, 
we cannot but perceive that we must yet leave our readers igno- 
rant of much that is curious and interesting relative to > the 
Indian character and customs, from the necessity of bringing 
this article to a close. ‘Two or three chapters on the Indian 
practice of Surgery and Medicine, and on the Materia Medica, 
shew that the author suffers nothing to escape his attention ; 
and his account of the manner in which they hold their public 
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councils and transact public business, — of their election of 
chiefs, reception of ambassadors, peace-runners, &c., — Is 
extremely striking, together with their preparations for war 
and for the termination of hostilities, the disposal of their 
dead, mournings, burials, &c. All these are curious: but we 
must refer to the volume, which we believe is in very exten- 
sive circulation. We cannot conclude, however, without ad- 
verting to a chapter which contains some observations preg- 
nant with good sense, on the best means of civilizing the 
American Indians. It is very natural that this should be an 
object which Mr. Hunter has near to his heart. At present, 
the Indians who have had the misfortune to come into con- 
tact with the Whites have generally met with the very scum 
and refuse of the race, the most unprincipled and profligate, 
smiling swindlers and desperate adventurers, who have intro- 
duced among them the evil spirit, whiskey or rum, and have 
done more towards destroying their character than the Mis- 
sionaries can do towards redeeming it in half a century. 
Under the influence of intoxication, these poor creatures have 
bartered away not only their furs and their peltry for a few 
kegs of spirits, but their very territories, their peace of mind, 
and their domestic enjoyments; for, during the paroxysm of 
intoxication, the Indian, his squaw, and their children, pre- 
sent a picture of the interior of the infernal regions. Hitherto, 
independent of loathsome diseases which they have contracted, 
they have learnt the worst vices of civilized life, and have 
sacrificed to obtain them the virtues which they had culti- 
vated in a state of nature. ‘The Missionaries who have gone 
among them have been any thing but successful. It is a 
maxim among the Indians never to interrupt a person while 
he is talking, “not even by yawning, or rising from the seat, or 
by any other indication of uneasiness; and the young Mis- 
sionaries, observing the attention and patience with which the 
native politeness of their auditors had taught them to listen, 
while they were preaching long sermons on original sin, vica- 
rious atonement, and the my steries of their respective creeds, 
flattered themselves that they had made converts to Christianity ! 
The Indians, however, Mr. Hunter says, are generally pre- 
judiced against the Missionaries, no matter from what de- 
n mination or people they come. When dismissed from 
their lectures, they converse among themselves, and say, 
« White men tell Indian be honest: Indian have no prison 
— Indian have no jail for unfortunate debtors — Indian have 
no lock on his doors.” It should be added, however, that it 
is not exclusively against the Missionaries that their preju- 
dices, if so they must be termed, are directed, but against all 
white 
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white people, particularly those from the United States ; 
from whom experience, not prejudice, has taught them to 
dread every moral contamination, perfidy, and destruction. 
Still there is one exception; one religious community which 
stands like a light-horse on some cliff to direct exhausted 
mariners on a stormy ocean to the harbour of safety and re- 
pose: there is one society, pre-eminently distinguished for its 
charity, well tempered and persevering zeal, and for the prac- 
tical good sense which it carries into all its projects for the 
amelioration of mankind; and the character and disposition 
towards them of this society are so well understood by all the 
frontier tribes, and by many even remotely situated, that ¢ if 
the Quakers would undertake to revolutionize the habits and 
opinions of the Indians, they would have the advantage of at 
least an entire generation of confidence and good will over 
any other religious sect; a circumstance that would almost 
operate as a miracle in arriving at the measure in view.’ 


‘ In my tour,’ says the author, ‘through the territories of the 
Choctow, Cherokee, and Creek nations, I could not avoid observing 
the difference which exists between them and some other tribes, with 
whom I had formerly resided, in respect to their modes of life, and 
their consequent moral tendency. Some of the Indians, it is true, 
possessed large herds of cattle, horses, and swine; cultivated 
cotton, corn, and some other necessaries and articles of commerce, 
and some held a number of slaves; but by far the greater portion 
of them were badly provided, indolent, intemperate, miserably 
poor, and taken collectively from their intercourse with the 
Whites, they had become adepts in all their most flagrant and 
abominable vices, while they continued strangers, at least in 
practice, to the greatest portion of their virtues. I do not make 
these remarks from any prejudiced motives or feelings ; they are 
founded on an impartial observation, and from my knowledge of 
the Indian character. 

‘ Iam sincerely apprehensive that similar results will follow all 
similar attempts that may be made to civilize any of the other 
Indian nations. These fears are strengthened by further observ- 
ations of my own, and from information which I have received 
from numerous and highly respectable sources, that the same 
state of society, somewhat modified by locality, exists among 
all the tribes bordering on our extensive frontiers. The cause of 
these unfortunate results or effects, it appears to me, if sought 
for, cannot be mistaken. ‘The Indians, originally, are accus- 
tomed to indulge all their wants, so far as the means are attain- 
able, and seldom restrain themselves, except when old, though 
repeatedly admonished by experience and suffering. Hence, the 
want of a proper education seems unquestionably to be the radical 
cause.’ 
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The first step, therefore, towards any improvement of the 
Indian condition and character, must be made by breaking off 
all intercourse with this class of people; and the use of spirit- 
uous liquors must be entirely interdicted. So sensible, indeed, 
are many of the chiefs themselves of the mischiefs which attend 
these potations, that they have already exerted all their in- 
fluence to this effect; and, when that has failed, they have 
sometimes staved the casks which contained the liquor. 
Skilful physicians should also be sent to teach them, if pos- 
sible, how to extirpate those diseases to which they were 
strangers before they became acquainted with the Whites. 
Agriculture and the mechanic arts should be imparted to 
them in the first instance; and the mind of an Indian, like 
the mind of a child, must be gradually expanded and pre- 
pared for the reception of those sublime mysteries of religion 
which, if presented to it before such preparation and expan- 
sion, will either be rejected altogether or will make a very 
transient and unprofitable impression. Extensive plans ma 
doubtless be devised and carried into effect, which will ulti- 
mately produce the civilization of the Indians ; and the object is 
so important that no rational means should be spared for its 
accomplishment. Mr. Hunter offers his services in the cause, 
and no one can be better qualified to promote it. ‘ So far 
as is consistent with my pursuits,’ says he, ‘and with the 
state of my affairs, it will at all times afford me the highest 
gratification to be instrumental to the education, and conse- 
quent preservation of this neglected, persecuted, and much 
injured portion of the human family.’ He will soon, we learn, 
revisit the great mother of waters, the Mississippi, and will carry 
with him the best wishes of all who have known him for his 
personal prosperity, as well as for the success of his favorite 
project. He has not been an idle spectator of men and man- 
ners in Europe, or of the arts, sciences, and literature of 
polished society. 








—_——~ 


Art. IV. Observations on some Points relating to the Anatomy, 
Physiology, and — of the Nervous System. By Joseph 
Swan, Surgeon to the Lincoln County Hospital, &c. 8vo. 
pp. 98. Boards. Longman and Co. 1822. 


"| subject of the nervous system was always a consider- 
ation of deep interest with medical men: but, until of late 
years, its cultivation had been so fertile in the production of 
idle hypotheses, and so unsuccessful in the discovery of facts, 
that it had in some degree ceased to engage the attention 
which all acknowleged that it merited. At present, however, 
the 
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the method of observation and experiment has taken the 
place, in this inquiry, of conjecture and hypothesis; and facts 
are rapidly accumulating, that promise to furnish materials for 
an explanation of the phenomena of the nervous system, 
which, imperfect as it may prove, the most sanguine could 
not a few years since have anticipated. 

As a contribution to this stock of information, we may con- 
sider the work of Mr. Swan now before us. It is not, indeed, 
by any means free from hypothetical reasoning: but we can- 
not accuse the author of disguising his facts for the purpose 
of supporting preconceived opinions, or of so obscuring them 
as in any degree to lessen their value. Yet we are constrained 
to express our regret that he so speedily sent his papers to 
the press; since a little longer delay might have enabled him 
to repeat his dissections in similar cases, to confirm opinions 
which are now doubtful, and perhaps to reject some which 
might have been ascertained to be groundless. In his brief 
prefatory notice, he alleges, as an excuse for his haste in 
publishing, the anxiety which he feels for the advancement of 
medical science: but it ought never to be forgotten, by the 
young and the enthusiastic, that those have most benefited 
the practical part of the profession who have longest weighed 
their opinions and supposed discoveries, and have published 
at the close of life the matured results of their experience. 
In our time, the writings of Mr. Hey, and of the venerable 
Heberden (although posthumous), furnish sufficient evidence 
of the truth of this assertion. Feeling, as we do, a respect 
for the talents of Mr. Swan, and a sympathy with his laudable 
aspirations after the celebrity of authorship, we would will- 
ingly turn his attention to such models as these, and to the 
rare productions of men like Mr. John Pearson and Doctor 
Baillie. 

This work is divided into nine chapters, and embraces a 
great diversity of topics, either immediately belonging to the 
subject of the nervous system or in some degree connected 
with it. The facts which the author has stated respecting 
the distribution of nerves, and their appearance in morbid 
parts, are farther illustrated by nine plates, which are very 
creditable to the dissector and to the artists by whom they 
have been pourtrayed. In the present day, when books are 
too often advertized like patent medicines or an exhibition of 
wild beasts, we observed with surprize that no notice was 
taken of these plates in the title-page. 

It is the object of Mr. Swan to prove that nerves may be 
traced to a far greater degree of minuteness than has; been 
commonly attained ; and he is convinced, by inspection with 
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the microscope, that nerves terminate by a kind of mem- 
branous mesh-work. ‘The representations given from the 
horse, however, incline us to think that this is a deceptive 
appearance, produced by the intermixture of cellular tissue. 
Mr. Swan says that he has succeeded in tracing nervous fila- 
ments to the mesentery, the pleura, and the pericardium, in 
man; and he has given the representation of a portion of the 
pericardium of a calf, having a nervous filament distributed 
to it. ‘The most interesting section of the work, however, re- 
fers to the nerves of morbid parts. In a fungous tumour on 
the lez, which, from the excruciating pain that it produced, 
rendered amputation necessary, Mr. S. was enabled to trace a 
multitude of nervous fibrils entering its base. From the re- 
presentation which is given of this appearance, we are inclined 
to think that, in such cases, a production of new nerves takes 
place, as the effect of long-continued irritation; and, howso- 
ever improbable such an opinion may at first sight appear, it 
is in strict accordance with what we know of the vascular 
system in such cases. —’The knowlege of the state of the 
nerves in tumours of this description, and in highly irritable 
ulcers, has induced Mr. Swan to suggest the propriety of re- 
moving a portion of the nervous trunk from which filaments 
are detached to the diseased parts, and he actually performed 
this operation in one instance: but the result was certainly 
not such as to encourage a repetition of the practice; for the 
fits of pain were not wholly prevented, and amputation at 
length became necessary. In cases where ulcers are the seat 
of excruciating pain, the free use of caustic or of the cautery 
is incomparably preferable to the removal of a more distant 
part of the affected nerve; and amputation still remains as a 
last resource. The removal of the limb, in the case above 
mentioned, enabled Mr. S. to ascertain satisfactorily the pro- 
cess set up by nature, for the repair of: the injury which had 
been inflicted in his first operation. ‘The nerve above the 
point of excision was considerably enlarged; and not fewer 
than four fibrils appear, from the plate annexed, to have been 

sent off to join the divided trunk and adjacent nerves. 
Injuries of the spine naturally occupy a considerable por- 
tion of Mr.Swan’s attention, and he has detailed a very in- 
teresting case of what we believe to have been an injury of 
this nature; although, on inspection after death, no marks of 
former violence or of decided disease could be detected in any 
part of the spine: nor were any morbid appearances, of a 
distinct character, discovered in the encephalon. Still we are 
disposed to think that an alteration in the intimate texture of 
the substance, either of the spinal cord or of the brain, had 
taken 
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taken place, which the skill of the anatomist has not hitherto 
enabled him satisfactorily to display. The case of this patient 
has given rise to a difference of opinion between the author 
and Dr. Harrison of London ; (Medical and Physical Journal, 
March, 1823;) the latter asserting that, when the patient 
came under his care, siz of the dorsal vertebrae were found 
to have been forced inwards; and he appeals to the dissection 
given by Mr. Swan, as a proof of the remarkable success of 
his practice in reducing the dislocated vertebrae. ‘This rea- 
soning, however, will not be admitted by those who best 
know the mechanism of the spinal column; and we deem it 
quite impossible that an injury, such as Dr. Harrison has 
supposed to have existed in the case in question, could have 
failed to leave behind it unequivocal marks that it had once 
been inflicted. It is humiliating to the pride of the medical 
inquirer to think that accidents like that of the patient in 
question, which terminate fatally after a long train of suf- 
fering, leave behind them no visible trace of injury; while 
others, which manifest evident displacement of parts, affect 
neither the life nor the health of the individual. We became 
lately acquainted with the case of a laborer who fell from a 
great height, by which one of his legs was severely shattered, 
and the spine was so injured as to cause a considerable pro- 
jection of the spinous processes of two of the dorsal vertebree : 
notwithstanding which he is now walking about with a wooden 
leg, enjoying perfect health. 

Some remarks are made by Mr. Swan on Dizziness; and 
one case is detailed in which this distressing symptom was 
removed by the exhibition of cinchona. The bark, in such 
cases, no doubt acts by giving tone to the stomach, and thus 
relieving the sympathetic affection of the encephalon. 

The division which Mr. S. has made of Paraplegia is at 
least inconsiderate. ‘ ‘There appears to me,’ he says, ‘ to 
be two sorts of paraplegia. The one (I do not apply this to 
diseases of the vertebrae) comes on gradually, and is almost 
always connected with some disease within the cranium; the 
other comes on suddenly, and, as far as I can judge, arises 
from a disease within the spinal canal.’ The sudden or 
gradual attack of the disease seems to furnish no adequate 
criterion of the seat of the evil. In the case of carious ver- 
tebree, or destruction of the intervertebral substance, the loss 
of power is not usually sudden; nor is there reason to believe 
that, in instances of primary affections of the spinal marrow, 
the attack is most commonly of this description. In illus- 
tration of his position, Mr. S. has related a case of sudden 
paraplegia, in which the bowels appear to have been much 
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loaded and disordered, and he believes that a rapid determin- 
ation of blood to the spinal cord had taken place. Whether 
this sudden loss of power arose from a sympathetic affection 
of the brain, or of the spinal marrow, we feel unable to deter- 
mine. 

The volume before us offers convincing proofs both of in- 
dustry and ability, and leads us to regret the indiscreet haste 
with which the author submitted his papers to publication : 
but we trust that, as so much promise of success has been ex- 
hibited, he will be encouraged to prosecute his inquiries on 
this subject with increasing ardour and exertion. 





Art. V. Account ofa Tour in Normandy ; undertaken chiefly for 
the Purpose of investigating the Architectural Antiquities of 
the Duchy ; with Observations on its History, on the Country, 
and on its Inhabitants ; illustrated with numerous Engravings. 
By Dawson Turner, Esq. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 526. Arch. 


Art. VI. Letters written during a Tour through Normandy, 
Brittany, and other Parts of France, in 1818, including local 
and historical Descriptions ; with Remarks on the Manners and 
Character of the People. By Mrs. Charles Stothard. With 
numerous Engravings, after Drawings by Charles Stothard, 
F.S.A. 4to. pp.322. 3/.3s. Boards. Longman and Co. 


A™MP. the multiplied calls that are made on the labor of 
reviewers, in an age so prolific in new publications as 
the present, a postponement of the notice of particular works 
is, occasionally, unavoidable. In the case of books of tem- 
porary interest, such delays are most to be deprecated: but 
the matter of the volumes before us is fortunately of a less 
transient character than a reader might at first imagine; for 
the writers, though altogether unconnected as to their plan of 
tr avelling, have, as if by concert, dwelt slightly on the ephe- 
meral topics of fashion or politics, and have directed their 
attention to the public structures, the historical monuments, 
and other permanent characteristics of the country. 

The author of the publication that ranks first on our list, 
Mr. Dawson Turner, though not professionally ux homme de 
lettres, is well known among our men of science as a learned 
botanist, and among our antiquaries and artists as a collector 
of objects calculated to gratify a liberal curiosity. His ac- 
count of Normandy is the resuit of three distinct tours, per- 
formed in the years 1815, 1818, and 1819, at intervals when 
his business as a provincial banker admitted of his absence. 
In the longest of these excursions, Mr. ‘T’. was accompanied 
by his wife and daughter, who lent their aid to a very con- 
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spicuous feature of the work, viz. the plates; which, to the 
number of fifty, elucidate the subject-matter of these volumes. 
We say elucidate only ; because, with all deference to the fair 
artists, we cannot carry our courtesy so far as to pronounce 
that their skill in engraving is such as to render the plates very 
ornamental. ‘The objects of these graphic Jabors are prin- 
cipally architectural; consisting of a church, a tower, a 
castle, or an abbey: but these grave delineations are mixed, 
at times, with others of a more enlivening character, such as 
(vol. i. p. 161.) the flaunting head-dresses of the Norman 
women ; or (vol. ii. p. 216.) the profile of a learned mem- 
ber of a French university. 

The longest of Mr. T.’s expeditions took place in 1818; 
and his route was by Dieppe, Havre, Rouen, Evreux, Lisieux, 
Caen, Bayeux, Falaise, Louviers, and Vernon ;— a journey 
which comprized the chief towns in Upper as well as Lower 
Normandy. In what manner, it is natural for the reader to 
inquire, has he filled two handsome octavos, to the exclu- 
sion of statistical topics, such as trade, manufactures, and 
agriculture? Chiefly by descriptions of the existing monu- 
ments of antiquity, and by a diligent investigation of the re- 
cords composed by Norman writers. Thus, in the first 
volume, Rouen, with its two Cathedrals, its Churches, and 
its Hospitals, occupies fully a hundred pages; and in vol. ii. 
a large space is allotted to Caen, which, if it boast not a 
cathedral, is rich in churches and other architectural remains. 

Rouen contains nearly 90,000 inhabitants, and takes the 
lead among the trading and manufacturing towns in the north 
of France. Being, however, an old city, it differs entirely 
in its aspect from Manchester, Glasgow, and other tradin 
towns of this country ; the streets being narrow, and the build- 
ings remarkably dissimilar both in size and appearance. 


‘ Reuen,’ says Mr. T., ‘is now unfortified; its walls and its 
castles are level with the ground. But, if I may borrow the pun 
of which old Peter Heylin is guilty, when describing Paris, Rouen 
is still a strong city, ‘“‘for it takes you bythe nose.” The filth 
is extreme; villainous smells overcome you in every quarter. 
The streets are gloomy, narrow, and crooked, and the houses at 
once mean and lofty. Even on the quay, where all the activity of 
commerce is visible, and where the outward signs of opulence 
might be expected, there is nothing to fulfil the expectation. Here 
is width and space, but no ¢rottotr; and the buildings are as 
incongruous as can well be imagined, whether as to height, colour, 
projection, or material. Most of them, and indeed most in the 
city, are merely of lath and plaster, the timbers uncovered and 
painted red or black, the plaster frequently coated with small 
grey slates, laid one over another, like the weather-tiles in Sussex. 

Their 
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Their general form is very lofty, and very narrow, which adds to 
the singularity of their appearance; but mixed with these are 
others of white brick or stone, and really handsome, or, it might be 
said, elegant. The contrast, however, which they form only 
makes their neighbours look the more shabby, while they them- 
selves derive from the association an air of meanness.’ (Vol.1. p. 47.) 


The only mercantile structures of importance in Rouen are 
the different Halles, or open buildings appropriated to the 
resort of traders. ‘The Halle for the sale of wool is 200 feet 
in length, and that of the drapers is of equal dimensions ; 
while la Bourse, ot Merchants’ Exchange, is of the extent 
of 270 feet, and the Corn Hall not less than $00. These 
are all built round a large square; the centre of which, on 
market-days, exhibits a contrast not unusual in France, being 
filled by retailers of pottery, old clothes, and other petty 
traffickers. Nothing, however, can form a stronger contrast 
to the closeness and meanness of the town than the beauty of 
its environs. 


‘ I describe,’ says the author, ‘ with pleasure, my recollections 
of the glorious prospect over which the eye ranges from the hill of 
St. Catherine. The Seine, broad, winding, and full of islands, is 
the principal feature of the landscape. This river is distinguished 
by its sinuosity, and the number of islets which it embraces ; and it 
retains this character even to Paris. Its smooth tranquillity well 
contrasts with the life that is imparted to the scene by the shipping 
and the bustle of the quays. The city itself, with its verdant walks, 
its spacious manufactories, its strange and picturesque buildings, 
and the numerous spires and towers of its churches, many of them 
in ruins, but not the less interesting on account of their decay, 
presents a foreground diversified with endless variety of form and 
colour. The bridge of boats seems immediately at our feet ; the 
middle distance is composed of a plain, chiefly consisting of the 
richest meadows, interspersed copiously with country seats and 
villages, embosomed in wood ; and the horizon melts into an undu- 
lating line of remote hills.’ (Page 120.) 


The Bridges of Rouen.— Though the Seine here is not 
much more than half the width of the Thames. at London, 
the construction of a stone bridge was a matter of consider- 
able difficulty, on acconnt of the depth and occasional rapidity 
of the stream. Such a structure, however, was ereeted, on 
a small scale, about the year 1167, half a century before the 
building of London-bridge: but it bore marks of the igno- 
rance of the age, and seems to have been both narrow and 
slight, since, after its erection, heavy goods were conveyed 
across the river by boats. In the course of four centuries, 
this bridge ceased to be passable, and was replaced in 1626 
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by the bridge of boats so much vaunted on account of its 
rising and falling with the tide, and of the ease with which 
its component parts are detached, when the approach of a 
flood requires that the course of the river should be left free. 
This bridge consists of nineteen large barges, moored side by 
side, with their bows to the stream: they are of such strength 
and buoyancy as to bear a pavement, and to admit the 
passage of the heaviest waggons: but the whole structure is 
inelegant and cumbrous. — Rouen, being cordially attached 
to the revolutionary cause, was in high favour with Bona- 
parte ; in whose reign a stone-bridge was begun at a spot 
where the intervention of an island, while it expands the 
breadth of the river, tends to lessen materially the strength 
of the current. This bridge is now in progress: but, if it 
advances as slowly as at and since the time of Mr. Tur- 
ner’s visit, it will evidently require many years for its com- 
pletion. 

Caen, the capital of Lower or Western Normandy, is a 
place altogether different from Rouen, having streets of con- 
siderable width, and being built throughout of stone, which 
the neighbouring quarries supply in abundance. It is adapted 
less for trade than for education ; for the residence of country 
gentry, or as they are styled in French, noblesse ; for the 
transaction of law-business ; and, since the late peace, for 
the residence of English annuitants. ‘These circumstances 
have all conduced to the formation of a good society, and 
have led to an opinion among the inhabitants that, in this 
important point, their city is equal to any town in France, 
except the metropolis. Not staying to examine whether this 
estimate be not somewhat highly colored, we find (vol. ii 
p. 162.) that Mr. T. had not long been within the walls of 
Caen without exclaiming ‘* Szs mee, utinam, sedes senecta!”’; 
a preference, however, which on his part was, in some 
degree, prompted by the historical recollections excited by 
the various specimens of antient architecture which happily 
remain at Caen in good preservation. Of these the most 

rominent are the two abbeys called Abbaye aux Hommes 
and Abbaye aux Dames, founded respectively by William the 
Conqueror and his queen Matilda, shortly before the invasion 
of England. Of the extent of Caen at this early period, we 
have no distinct account: but it appears to have been not 
merely a place of security for the deposit of property within 
the circuit of its castle; but a town of some traffic, with a 
market-place, a quay, and a custom-house; appendages which, 
simple as they now appear, were in those days possessed by 
very few towns on either side of the Channel. The town- 
walls 
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walls appear to have received their chief extension somewhat 
before the middle of the 14th century; a time when the war- 
like character of our Edward III., and his avowed claim to 
the crown of France, spred alarm throughout that kingdom. 
Edward landed in 1346 in the west of Normandy, and, after 
having occupied successively Valognes, Coutances, St. Lo, 
and other small towns, presented himself before Caen, which, 
confiding in its walls and numerous population, ventured to 
offer resistance to the invader. ‘Three days were passed in 
movements and attacks; after which the citizens, unable to 
withstand so formidable an antagonist, consented to give up 
the town, with all its property, public and private, on an 
assurance of safety to their lives. Edward replenished. his 
stores by the supplies which the city afforded, and, marchin 
eastward in the direction of Picardy, retired before the host 
now collected against him by the King of France; until, in 
the course of his march, he found at Cressy a position in 
which the efforts of a skilful general and a disciplined army 
were crowned with signal success over his numerous but pre- 
cipitate assailants. 

After this brilliant campaign, Calais was besieged and taken 
by Edward; and this being considered both by him and his suc- 
cessors as the most convenient inlet to the territory of France, 
Caen, Rouen, and the other towns described by Mr. Turner, 
were left in quiet possession of our rivals, during the period 
of seventy years. In 1415, however, Normandy was again 
roused to arms by a warrior equal to Edward ; we mean our 
Henry V., who in that year landed with an army near the 
mouth of the Seine, took Harfleur, advanced to Caen, and, 
in the course of a few campaigns, completed the conquest of 
Normandy. ‘The talents of Henry, far superior to those of 
the French monarch, insured the tranquil submission of this 
valuable province during his life: at his death our tenure 
of it became more doubtful: but it was maintained amid the 
varied fortunes of the war in the reign of Henry VI., until 
1450, being in all somewhat more than thirty years. In 
that interval, several of the towns described by Mr. Turner 
received, both in their architectural structures and their 
public institutions, (such as the University of Caen,) much 
useful aid at the hands of our government; who were soli- 
citous to gain the attachment of the inhabitants, and to detach 
the Normans from the rest of the French. Their efforts, 
however, proved ineffectual: for the open frontier of Nor- 
mandy, and the intercourse naturally attendant on identity of 
language, kept up a close political connection between the 
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inhabitants of the coast and the interior, and eventually 
obliged our troops to evacuate this long-contested province. 

Since the relinquishment of Normandy by our countrymen, 
it has been exempt from invasion, and has known no other ob- 
stacles to its internal tranquillity than such as have arisen from 
intestine divisions ;— we allude to the long contest between 
the Catholics and the Protestants in the 16th century, and to 
the comparatively short but keen struggle between the royalists 
and the revolutionists thirty years ago. With the exception 
of these intervals, the arts of peace have been cultivated with 
little interruption: a circumstance that leads us to bestow 
a few sentences on a subject on which Mr. T. has hardly 
touched ;—the statistics of the country; the climate; the 
soil; and the progress of its productive industry. — Nor- 
mandy, equal in extent to eight or nine of our counties, is 
very similar to the south of England in territorial aspect, its 
surface usually being gently undulated, its rivers tranquil in 
their course, and its tracts of pasture extensive. Its general 
products, also, resemble not those of the interior of France but 
of our western counties ; its fruits being not the vine but the 
pear and the apple, and its corn not maize but wheat, barley, 
oats, and rape-seed. Its agriculture, though less backward 
than in most parts of France, is still considerably behind that 
of England and Scotland; the implements in common use, 
such as the plough and the harrow, being deficient in their due 
proportion of iron: while threshing-machines are unknown, 
and much that is here done by machinery is there performed 
by manual labor. The climate, on the other hand, is a degree 
warmer than the temperature of England; as the corn and 
fruit of Normandy are found, on a proper plan of culture, to 
attain maturity a fortnight or three weeks earlier than in our 
southern counties. 

If we inquire what has been the ratio of the progress of 
this fine province in productive industry, we shall find that 
it has been considerable during the last century, yet inferior 
to that of England; for, if we take population as the basis 
of our estimate, it will appear that, while in this country we 
now count 200 inhabitants for 100 a century ago, the increase 
on the opposite shore has not exceeded the proportion of 
140 to 100. We must add, however, another distinction 
of no slight importance: viz. that in Normandy the increase 
has taken place as much in rural districts as in towns, while in 
England the increase is chiefly in town-population ; a class 
much more efficient in the dispatch of business, and mare pro- 
ductive of national revenue, than their brethren in the come’. 
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Not being able to follow Mr. T. to Falaise, Louviers, and 
other small towns which formed the concluding part of his 
journey, we shall here close our notice of his book with a 
few remarks on its merits as a composition. Mr. Turner is 
a sprightly writer, and, without professing to be particularly 
skilled either in the architecture of our ancestors or in anti- 
quities generally, is possessed of a stock of historical know- 
lege, and of an acquaintance with antient buildings in England, 
that are sufficient to give both clearness and interest to his 
report of the monuments of Normandy. His reading has 
evidently been extensive, and his volumes indicate a familiarity 
with topics of a very varied character, — classics, modern 
history, botany, &c. If with these different recommend- 
ations, the publication should fail to obtain extensive circu- 
lation, the cause is to be sought in the limited interest of the 
subjects discussed. On matters of general attraction, such 
as the state of political feeling, or of national manners in 
France, we meet with very few observations; and we do not 
receive much information of a statistical nature, even in the 
case of the principal towns. With regard to Rouen, for 
instance, after having allotted nearly a hundred pages to the 
description of architectural monuments, Mr. T. merely ad- 
verts to the history of the city, and dismisses it in a few 
paragraphs, without any attempt to ascertain the progressive 
extension of its trade or population. In fact, the bareness 
of these volumes. respecting commercial intelligence, when 
considered in connection with the occupation of the author, 
affords a striking example of the preference which persons 
are apt to give to researches distinct from their profes- 
sional pursuits. Mr. T.’s remarks are therefore to be 
viewed as confined to a particular field, the description of 
historical monuments, and in this limited view they pos- 
sess considerable merit; evincing an attentive contemplation 
of objects by the eye, and a diligent research into the writers 
of Norman history. As to the merit of his book in point of 
composition, the style and arrangement will be found occa- 
sionally inaccurate, but never prolix or tedious. 





We must now attend to the second work on our table, viz. 
the Letters of Mrs. Stothard. Among the artists of the age we 
have long been familiar with the name of Stothard, and par- 
ticularly with that of Mr. C. A. Stothard, the husband and 
travelling companion of the writer of the present volume; 
whose premature death both she and the public have since 
been called to lament. His talents as a draughtsman and his 
knowlege of antient monuments being duly appreciated by 
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our Society of Antiquaries, he twice visited Normandy under 
their auspices, for the purpose of delineating remarkable: 
relics, particularly the tapestry of Bayeux; and it was the 
second of these excursions that gave occasion to the Letters 
now before us. 

Mrs. Stothard crossed the Channel from Brighton to 
Dieppe, and describes in striking terms her surprize at being 
transported in a single night to what may in several respects 
be termed a new world. Indeed, the height of the houses, the 
variety in the dress of the people, the masculine activity of 
the women, and the sound of an unusual language, are all 
calculated to fix the attention of the traveller. Dieppe, 
though one of the best built places in the north of France,, 
appeared to Mrs.S., as it does to the majority of English 
visitors, inferior in neatness and comfort to most of the towns: 
on our side of the Channel: the patched clothes and the 
scanty furniture of the lower orders convey an impression 
of poverty, of which we can form no idea from the state of 
our own laboring classes; and, in the case of the women, 
the weather-beaten features of the majority bear strong evi- 
dence of exposure to the sun. ‘This is, however, by no 
means to be regarded as a confirmation of the vulgar notion 
of the personal meagreness of the French; since in Nor- 
mandy, Picardy, and the northern provinces generally, the 
proportion of stout fresh-coloured people of either sex is equal 
or nearly equal to that of our own country. 

On proceeding into the interior, the travellers took the 
route of Rouen, St. Germains, Paris, and Versailles; which 
are all too well known to English readers to justify extracts. 
from a new book of travels, however sprightly or amusing. 
We shall accordingly begin our peregrination with Mrs. S. 
on her leaving the French capital, and proceed westward 
into Normandy ; where, passing through Evreux and Caen, 
she took up her residence at Bayeux, a town of no great 
size, but of considerable interest to the antiquary, both as the 
seat of a cathedral and as having been a place of note in the 
days of William the Conqueror. 

The Bayeux Tapestry.— This very singular relic engaged 
the attention of Mr. Stothard during several months. It 
consists, in the first place, of long pieces of linen cloth, all 
joined together in succession; and covered with figures of 
arms, warriors, vessels, &c. in illustration of the Conquest 
of England in 1066. ‘These figures are all made by needle- 
work ; that is, they are stitched into the canvass by worsted 
threads of different colors, chiefly red, blue, and yellow. 
The width of the canvas is only twenty inches throughout, 
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but its length is not less than 227 feet. ‘The needle-work, 
partaking ‘of the rudeness of the time, may be compared to 
what is commonly seen on a girl’s sampler: but the design 
evinces the application of a mature judgment, and a scrupu- 
lous attention to the habits of the age in the clothes, the 
armour, and the general equipment. Of the historical inform- 
ation conveyed by it, we shall give the substance. 

The workmanship begins with the latter years of the reign 
of Edward the Confessor, and represents that venerable 
monarch sitting on.his throne. It next shews the journey of 
Harold to the sea-side, his embarkation for Normandy, and his 
disembarkation and arrest by order of Guy, Earl of Ponthieu. 
Next are seen successively the arrival of messengers from 
William of Normandy to Earl Guy, the release of Harold, 
and his reception at the court of William. War being at 
that time carried on between William and Conan, Earl of 
Brittany, Harold was intrusted with the command of part of 
the troops; and he is exhibited as passing, with a body of 
Normans, the river Couesnon, arriving at Dol, and taking 
the small town of Dinant. William rewards the services of 
Harold by a suit of armour, after which they return to 
Bayeux; where Harold is represented as taking a formal oath, 
the nature of which could not, of course, be explained in 
such a work, but which is generally believed to have been 
an acknowlegement of the right of William to succeed to the 
English crown, and a vow on the part of Harold to support 
that right. 

Harold now returns to E ngland, and renders an account 
of his mission to Edward; who is represented, some time 
afterward, as on his death-bed. Then Harold, forgetful of 
his vow, is exhibited as receiving the crown at the “head of 
his adherents; and soon afterward is seen a comet, an omen 
of the bloodshed that is to follow this unhappy dereliction of 
his pledge. A vessel crossing the Channel brings the un- 
welcome intelligence to William, who immediately orders 
the construction of a fleet for the invasion of England. After 
this are represented successively the passage of the Normans, 
their disembarkation, their march to Hastings, their encamp- 
ment at that place, and the arrival of intelligence stating the 
approach of Harold with his army. William is then exhi- 
bited addressing his soldiers; the battle begins; the two 
brothers of Harold fall: but the Saxons, formed on a rising 
ground, stand firm, and repel every attack. A report pre- 
vailed among the Normans that William had been killed, but 
he is seen tushing among his flying troops, and taking off 
his helmet to assure them of his safety. The fugitives are 
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rallied: but the Saxons remaining unbroken, William orders 
a feigned retreat ; on which his opponents quit their ’vantage- 
ground, and when ardent in pursuit are attacked in flank by 
a party of Normans. Still the victory is undecided, the 
Normans having by no means recovered the confusion at- 
tendant on their hazardous manceuvre, when Harold receives 
a fatal arrow in his eye, and his adherents, fighting without 
concert, are at last overthrown. With this event the de- 
lineation finishes. 

Such is the substance of the information contained in this 
very remarkable historical record. Our statement, brief as it 
is, contains enough to prove its extraordinary interest, and 
to justify the solicitude of the Society of Antiquaries to render 
it in a manner accessible to us in London, by engaging 
Mr. Stothard to prepare a fac-simile of the whole: —a task 
for which he was alike fitted by his ability as a draughtsman 
and his knowlege of the history of the middle ages. 

The date of the execution of this very interesting relic has 
been much discussed, particularly since the return of peace 
has opened Normandy to the investigations of our country- 
men. ‘The direction of the work belonged, doubtless, to a 
female; and all tradition agrees in giving it to a princess of 
the name of Matilda: but the questionable point is whether 
this lady was Matilda the wife of the Conqueror, or the 
Empress Matilda, sovereign of that duchy a century later. 
The arguments on both sides are recapitulated by Mr. Daw- 
son Turner (vol. ii. p.236.), who concludes by attributing 
it to the wife of the Conqueror. To this opinion we incline 
for various reasons ; — of which the principal are, 

1, That the manners and customs of the age of William 
are faithfully preserved; there being no trace of the changes 
that took place in the succeeding century. 

2. That the tapestry represents the history less of the 
Conquest in its detail than of the claims of William to the 
crown, and of the breach of faith on the part of Harold: it is 
in fact a vindication of the conduct of William in invading 
England. 

8. That no one was so likely to undertake this task as the 
female most nearly connected with the principal personage 
concerned. 

After having examined the other objects of curiosity at 
Bayeux, which are considerable, from its being both a place 
of antiquity and the see of a bishop, Mr. and Mrs. S. pro- 
ceeded westward; passing through a country well known to 
travellers in Normandy, viz. the extensive forest of Cerisy, 
and the beautifully situated towns of St.Lo, Coutances, and 
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Avranches, which stand in what may be termed the Devon- 
shire of France. A farther progress brought them to Rennes, 
the capital of Britany, a city of 30,000 inhabitants, which 
exhibits a singular contrast of old and new streets; a part of 
the town being of wood, while another part, having been re- 
built after a great fire about a century ago, contains both wide 
streets and good houses. The inhabitants, like the majority 
of the Bretons, have unfortunately had a dislike to our coun- 
trymen ever since the melancholy affair of Quiberon, in 
which they consider our government to have intentionally 
sacrificed the French emigrants: but a still more serious in- 
convenience to travellers arises from the miserable filth and 
poverty of the smaller towns and villages, of the extent of 
which it is impossible to form an idea without having visited 
this province, or being familiarly acquainted with the most 
wretched part of Ireland. No natural boundary, whether of 
mountain or river, divides Britany from Normandy; yet, 
after having crossed an ideal line, the progress of a few miles 
brings the traveller into an altogether different scene. 

The Bretons, according to Mrs. S., live in huts, generally 
built of mud ; and, in many cases, men, pigs, and children, all 
herd together. As to clothes, the men in some parts wear a 
covering of goat-skin with the fur-part outside: the head is 
covered by a broad flapped straw or beaver hat, while their 
long hair hangs dishevelled about their sloulders; and on 
their feet they wear sabots or wooden shoes, with straw thrust 
into them: so that altogether they remind the traveller of the 
aspect of savage life. At the village-inns, the floor of the 
kitchen is the bare earth, with a pool in the middle to receive 
foul water, or for the paddling of ducks. On one side there 
is probably a hen-roost, and near it a bed with curtains in 
rags, festooned by cobwebs. In the windows, the panes 
of glass are generally broken, and rags are stuffed into the 
vacancies. In the dining-room, the chairs usually want a 
leg or part of the back, or at best are covered with dust: 
for to sweep a room is as unusual in Britany as for the 
servants to wash their face or hands; and the unavoidable 
consequence is a superabundance of fleas and other vermin. 

The food of the Breton peasantry consists partly of chest- 
nuts, there being many large forests of that tree: the fruit of 
which is collected in sacks, piled up in the cabins, and boiled 
in milk. In the wilder parts of the country, the inhabitants 
live partly on acorns; and thus this stationary race grovel on 
from day to day, and from year to year, in the same supine 
idleness and dirt. Ifa Breton be questioned why, when there 
are sO many groves of apple-trees, he does not make irs 
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(for the greater quantity is imported from Normandy,) he: 
will say that his father never did so; — and, if asked why he 
does not grow more corn, he answers, ** I have gathered ches}- 
nuts from my boyhood.” 

Amid these scenes of filth and poverty, the chief relief to 
the eye of the traveller is in the occasional beauty of the 
country. Nothing in this respect can exceed the environs of 
the petty towns of Josselin and Hennebon, or those of Vannes, 
which is a place of greater size, and the chief town of the de- 
partment of the Morbihan. To an English traveller, these 
places possess a farther interest from their having been the 
scene of events more or less connected with English history, 
in the ages when our kings contended so vigorously for the 
re-conquest of Normandy, and even aspired to the throne of 
France. Into the relation of these exploits, Mrs. Stothard 
enters with considerable minuteness ; and her details, besides 
their interest in a general sense, have perhaps the advanta 
of being new to the majority of her readers. Such, for ex- 
ample, is the account of the relief of the town of Hennebon 
and its intrepid Countess, by an English squadron in 13423 
of the conflict in 1350, between thirty English and _ thirty 
Breton knights, on a heath half-way between Ploermel and 
Josselin, in which our countrymen were vanquished ; and of 
the more important engagement of Auray, in 1364, in which 
they took an ample revenge, and fixed in the government of 
Britany the son-in-law of our Edward III. 

Carnac, in the south of Britany, is a remarkable Celtic 
monument, or rather collection of monuments, in the style of 
Stonehenge, and, if ruder than that structure, both in its 
foundation and present state, it is far more extensive. The 
stones, or rather blocks of rock, bear no mark of work- 
manship, each block being merely set on end in the earth, 
without any superstructure or addition whatever. ‘hey are 
of great thickness: — in height, they vary from ten to fifteen 
feet ;—and they extend in rows of not less than half a mile in 
length, so that the number of blocks in a row is fully 300, 
and the total number is said to amount to 4000! The ma- 
terials for this singular assemblage were at hand, the ground 
being full of rock for miles around: but the difficulty must 
have consisted in removing these ponderous blocks in an age so 
deficient in the use of machinery. What could have been 
the motive or purpose of so vast a monument? Was it a 
commemoration of a great battle; or a collection, made at 
various epochs, to mark a public burying-ground? The 
word carnac signifies, in the Breton language, a “ field of 
flesh:” but there is no tradition of the erection of these masses ; 
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and, in truth, the verbal accounts given by the Bretons are 
very seldom to be trusted. ‘The traveller does not find here, 
as in Wales, a disposition to dwell on early history, on 
tradition, or on legendary tales: the natives seem as in- 
ferior to the poorest Welsh in education as in clothing, 
lodging, and furniture; in every thing, in short, except the 
fertility of their territory. 

Mr. and Mrs. S. now held on their course eastward, and 
exchanged the wilds of Britany for the banks of the Loire. 
Nantes, a large and well-situated city, presented to them many 
pleasant objects in its wide streets, its handsome exchange, 
its feudal castle, and the still extensive remains of its antient 
walls: it contains also a remarkable cathedral, a theatre, and 
a museum. Of the town of Angers, situated higher up the 
Loire, or rather on the banks of the Mayenne, Mrs. S. speaks 
with more favor than the majority of travellers; who, while 
they admit the beauty of the river, the castle, and the ad- 
jacent country, describe the town as gloomy and ill built. 
With regard to the next stage in her tour, Saumur, there 
prevails no difference of opinion, as far at least as the beauty 
of the scenery is concerned. At some distance from this town 
stands the extensive and once richly endowed abbey of Fonte- 
vraud, founded in the age of the Crusades, and adopted as the 
ourying-place of several of our sovereigns of the Norman race; 
particularly Henry II., his queen Eleanor, Richard I., and 
Isabella, the wife of King John. 

The remainder of the journey being by Tours, Orleans, 
Amiens, and other places familiar to our readers, we shall 
cease to accompany our fair traveller, and proceed to make a 
few remarks on the general merits of her book; remarks 
which will not, we fear, bear the stamp of all the courtesy that 
may be expected by alady. Like the majority of English travel- 
lers, Mrs. S. sets her foot in France with a theory completely 
formed (p. 8.) with regard to the national character, and has 
the ingenuity to find a confirmation of it before she proceeds 
many leagues into the interior. We here allude to expres- 
sions used by the French with whom she conversed (p. 17.), 
and which seem to us to have been meant in a sense very dif- 
ferent from that in which she received them: while other 
assertions (as in p. 271.) were doubtless hazarded as an ex- 
periment on the credulity of a foreigner. Who, among such 
of our countrywomen as have lived in France, will believe 
that an observant traveller could have written (p. 77.) that 
‘ young ladies are brought up with less reserve in that coun- 
try than in England, and that they mix in general in society 
at a much earlier age? ‘This assertion is, in point of accu- 
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racy, much on a par with the remark (p. 143.) that ¢ twelve 
o’clock is the usual -time of dining in Normandy;’ or the 
more important allegation (p.68.) that Frenchmen are so in- 
different to party, that ‘they would shout for a Bourbon 
to-day and a Buonaparte to-morrow.’ ‘Those who have lived 
in France, since the peace, have had ample occasion to ob- 
serve that in no part of Europe is the line of political oppo- 
sition more decidedly marked; and that, during the lifetime 
of the present generation, there is not the slightest prospect of 
a change. We observe, also, that in point of language Mrs. S. 
lays herself equally open to reprehension; mistaking, in her 
French quotations, the genders of even familiar words, such 
as (p.271.) le marie for le mari ; bas Bretagne for basse Bre- 
tagne ; and falling (p. 218.) into a misnomer not a little singu- 
lar on the part of an investigator of history, we mean that of 
calling the combat of the Thirty (combat des Trente) the 
‘ battle of Trfnt.’ To these animadversions we must add, 
that a general want of method prevails in the book, which can 
boast neither index nor table of contents. On the other 
hand, Mrs. S. is sprightly and amusing beyond most writers 
of travels; to a degree, in short, that might have disarmed 
our strictures of a portion of their severity, were it not incum- 
bent on the guardians of the press to interpose with somewhat 
of a decisive tone, in checking the circulation of mistaken 
notions regarding such important points as the state of morals 
and politics on the opposite shore of the Channel. 

We conclude with a few sentences about an accompaniment 
of a different kind — the plates ; and here we have pleasure in 
bearing a favorable testimony both as to accuracy and ele- 
gance of execution. ‘To a person who has visited Normandy, 
nothing can be more striking than the resemblance between 
these engravings and the looks of the individuals, male and 
female, who figure in the streets of a French town; or the 
aspect of the antiquated dwellings that are still so frequent in 
that country. The drawings, from which these plates are en- 
graved, were the work of Mrs. Stothard’s lamented husband. 
The melancholy event of his death took place when he was 
engaged in preparing a farther proof of his professional emi- 
nence; having been caused by a fall from a ladder on which 
he stood while making a sketch of a Gothic window in a 
church in one of our western counties. Some particulars 
of his life, with specimens of his correspondence, since pub- 
lished by his widow, will call for our attention at a future 
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Art. VII. Remarks on the Country extending from Cape Palmas 
to the River Congo, including Observations on the Manners and 
Customs of the Inhabitants. With an Appendix containing 
an Account of the European Trade with the West Coast of 
Africa. By Captain John Adams. Crown 8vo. pp. 270. 
7s.6d. Boards. Whittakers. 1823. 


AFEICA has lately been the cause of many laborious and un- 

fortunate attempts to explore those parts of it which have 
hitherto been unknown to us, and the subject of many large 
and costly narratives of those expeditions. In the present 
unostentatious volume, however, we have the simple narrative 
of a mercantile seaman, who has considerably enlarged the 
sphere of our knowlege of the western shores of that region; 
which have not, we believe, been visited by any European 
for the specific purpose of making discoveries. ‘The country 
between Cape Palmas and the river Congo, consequently, is 
but little known, although it presents a wide and fruitful field 
for investigation. The line of coast between these points 
comprehends an extent of five hundred leagues ; and one place, 
Malemba, within that extent, Captain Adams strenuously 
recommends as an eligible situation for planting a settlement 
of the Negroes captured in contraband slave-ships. The 
insalubrity of Sierra Leone, which the evil genius of the 
African Institution selected for that purpose, is now become 
proverbial: in fact, the climate is fatal, and the town little 
better than a large grave. To point out a better place for a 
similar establishment, therefore, is the most effectual way of 
contributing to the benevolent purposes for which that colony 
was originally formed, and which at present are in great 
danger of being frustrated. 

Cape Palmas lies in latitude 4° 30! north, and longitude 
7° 30' west of Greenwich ; and small vessels may anchor near 
the shore, in the inside of a reef. The natives are poor, 
and inoffensive. At another cape, to the eastward, called 
Cape Lahoo, is a town on a narrow peninsula of sand, con- 
sisting of about 150 houses, where the Dutch once carried 
on a considerable trade in slaves and ivory. Captain Adams 
went on shore to visit it. 


‘ On making my intention known,’ he says, ‘ to the natives, 
they seemed much gratified, and placed me in one of their best 
canoes for that purpose; from which we landed, without being 
much wet, the surf on the shore being moderate. I was taken to 
the chief’s house, who treated me with much attention, kindness, 
and hospitality: but the beautiful tropical picture which the river 
at this time presented would have amply repaid me for my 
trouble, if I had had no other cause for being pleased with my 
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journey. This little river, after bending its course from the north 
to the back of the town, runs to the eastward a few hundred 
yards parallel to the sea-shore, and then joins the sea. Its mouth 
is narrow, and choked with hard sand, on which the sea breaks 
with great violence, so as to render it very dangerous either for 
boats or canoes to approach its entrance. It was now the dry 
season, its stream almost pellucid, and its surface so tranquil, that 
the graceful palms which adorn its banks were reflected from its 
surface as from a mirror; and a few canoes, in which people were 
employed fishing, gave animation to the scene. The town formed 
the foreground, and a cluster of large ceiba and other trees, the 
screen to this interesting tropical picture. A boundless expanse 
of ocean placed within a few hundred yards of it, on which I had 
toiled many years, and a foaming surf rolling in upon the shore, 
formed a striking contrast to the tranquillity and beauty of the 
landscape spread out before me, which gave it charms that, in my 
eyes, it might not otherwise have had. 

‘ Men, women, and children, accompanied me when I went to 
view the entrance of the river; and I was much surprized to see 
many of the females approaching the adult age in a state of 
nudity, as compared with those of their own sex and age living on 
the Gold Coast, and without seeming at all conscious of the inde- 
cency of their appearance.’ 


There are many insignificant places on the Gold Coast, of 
no value either in a military or a commercial point of view : 
but Annamaboo, ten miles east of Cape Coast, is the great 
mart where the slave-trade has been long carried on; and 
here the fortifications are good, and the population amounts to 
3000 or 4000 inhabitants. Captain Adams mentions a sin- 
gular custom on the Gold Coast among a number of men 
called gold-takers, who claim a sort of hereditary right to the 
pre-emption of gold on board every trading vessel that 
arrives there. 


‘ This right is founded on the long established custom, of the 
traders who first visit a vessel becoming the gold-takers for that 
vessel, whether the number be two, three, or six ; except in the 
case of the captain having before traded at Annamaboo, either as 
cabin-boy or captain, when the gold-takers of the ship in which 
he before sailed become the privileged persons, and claim the dis- 
tinction and emoluments as gold-takers, on the present, as well as 
on all future voyages he may have occasion to make on the Gold 
Coast. The duties of their office are to settle all disputes arising 
in the course of trade between the natives and the captains ; and 
they are also responsible for the quality of the gold received in 
barter, which is weighed and examined minutely by persons de- 
puted by them, and who constantly reside on board the vessels 
for that express purpose. The emoluments arising to them for 
these services consist of a quantity of merchandise, of the value 
of 5/., denominated their sea-clothes, which is given to them im- 
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mediately on the vessel’s arrival; and when her lading is com- 
pleted, they are paid one acky of gold for each slave received on 
board. Their deputies also receive monthly pay and subsistence 
whilst officiating. Some of these gold-takers are sagacious fel- 
lows, and keen observers, who soon find out the weak side of a 
man, and treat him accordingly.’ 


Some curious details follow respecting the Fantee nation, 
who immolate human victims to their savage superstition. 


‘ Captain Agry, a native of Cape Coast, and a man of wealth 
and consequence died. He had long lingered under the malady 
which finally terminated his existence, and as it is the practice of 
the Fantees to execute the crabba, and cransa, or the youngest 
wife, where marriage has not been consummated, and the boy 
who carries the smoking apparatus belonging to a great man, the 
moment the breath leaves his body, the progress of his disease 
was watched with the utmost anxiety, by Mr. Field, the governor 
of the castle, who was determined to rescue from a premature 
death the young and destined victims. The surgeon of the 
castle, who had access to the dying chief, gave notice to the go- 
vernor of his approaching dissolution, and the children were by 
stratagem brought within the walls of the castle, before the fatal 
event arrived that would have sealed their doom, and sent them to 
an untimely grave. The girl was about eleven years of age, and 
the boy nine orten. The friends and townsmen of the deceased 
used every entreaty, and much art to obtain possession of them 
from the governor, and even descended to menaces, but without 
effect. Agry was, therefore, interred without the usual and shocking 
sacrifice having been performed at his demise, or funeral; and his 
relations, a few months afterwards, accepted trom the governor a 
quantity of brandy and gunpowder, to be expended over his 
grave, as an equivalent for the lives of the two children, who, at 
the expiration of twelve months, were permitted to join the 
family of the deceased, and lived to express their gratitude to 
their protector wherever they saw him, for having rescued them 
from a dreadful and premature death.’ 


Grewhe, which may be called the sea-port of Dahomy, is 
situated in lat. 6° 17’ north, long. 3° 6! east of Greenwich, 
and is a populous town: at which three forts have been 
erected by the English, French, and Portuguese. The 
country surrounding Grewhe is fertile, and level, having large 
savannahs covered with high grass. North of the town the 
lands produce pease, calavancies, maize, and yams. Wydah is 
the capital of Dahomy, but the King’s residence is at Abomey, 
about 90 miles from Grewhe. The leopard and the hyena 
are often troublesome visitors to the town: but the latter ani- 
mal is caught in traps similar to rat-traps with falling doors. 
Hyeenas are never seen during daylight. In the centre of 
the town is a large tree like a mulberry-tree, on the branches 
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of which hang, suspended by their claws, thousands of very 
large bats, with their heads downwards, during the day. 
Those that were shot by Captain Adams measured between 
their wings two feet; their heads resembled those of horses : 


but the eyes, teeth, and whiskers, were like those of immense 
rats. 


Governor Dalzel, whose history of Dahomy is minute, and 
we believe accurate, has not noticed a remarkable custom 
which exists there, of admitting females into the order of 
priesthood: but the ceremony practised on this occasion is 


thus described by Captain Adams : 


‘ A young female, generally the daughter of a fetiche man or 
priest, is selected for the purpose, who undergoes a probationary 
enance that continues six months, previous to her admission 
into holy orders. During this period, she is initiated by the 
riests into all the mysteries and chicanery of the religion of their 
forefathers, which consisted in the worship of the black and 
white snake, and in the mummery of giving sanctity to bones, 
rags, &c. 

‘ When she appears in public during the period of her proba- 
tion, her manner is grave and solemn; her skin is painted with a 
kind of white clay; rows of shells, of various forms and sizes, 
are hung upon her neck, arms, and ancles ; and her loins are girt 
with long grass, which reaches to her knees. A dwelling is pro- 
vided for her, in which she eats and sleeps alone, and into which 
none are admitted but fetiche men and women. 

‘ At the expiration of the six months a large assemblage of 
men, women, and children, accompanied by the various orders of 
priesthood, and the musicians belonging to the town, takes place 
on an open space of ground, to assist at, and also to witness, the 
last grand ceremony. 

‘ Soon after assembling, the women form a circle by joining 
hands, among whom are the companions of the novitiate’s youth, 
and also her relations, who commence dancing circularly, revers- 
ing the movements alternately, after making one complete circle. 
The dancing is accompanied by the most barbarous and horrid din 
imaginable, caused by the musicians beating o: drums, tomtoms, 
gongs, and blowing horns manufactured out of elephant’s teeth 
and reeds; to which are added the most strange and uncouth 
grimaces and contortions of the faces and bodies of the priests, 
so that a spectator might easily imagine them to be a number of 
maniacs, who had been turned loose to give effect to the cere- 
mony: and were it not for the presence of the little children, who 
look on with fear and astonishment depicted in their countenances, 
would be no bad representation of. Pandemonium. 

‘ The novitiate, soon after dancing commences, is brought out, 
by apparent force, from a little hut which had concealed her 
from the spectators, and placed in the centre of the circle formed 
by the dancing females, from whom she endeavours to escape to the 
hut whence she had been brought, and this she is allowed to accom- 
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plish. This ceremony is repeated three times; an incantation is 
then delivered by the chief priest, and the farce ends. 

‘ One of the conditions by which a fethale is admitted into the 
order of priesthood is that of leading a life of celibacy, and re- 
nouncing the pleasures of the world; and but few are admitted to 
enter it at ali; for during a residence of many months at Grewhe, 
one ceremony only of this kind was performed, at which I was 
present. 

‘ There is a striking similarity in the conditions imposed on 
these poor deluded African women who are admitted into the 
priesthood, and many of those nuns, who, in Catholic Europe, are 
forced to take the veil; only the former are instruments in the 
hands of fraud and oppression; while the others are too often the 
victims of domestic tyranny and ambition. But the lot of the 
savage African is far superior to that of the civilized European. 
For the former, notwithstanding the restraints imposed on her, 
can enjoy the sweets of personal liberty, and has some scope for 
the play of her natural affections; whereas the Jatter is shut within 
the gloomy walls of a prison, where her short life is passed away 
in vain regret, and in the society of immolated beings, who are as 
melancholy and desponding as herself.’ 


Hio is a district of great extent, inhabited by a warlike 
people. The capital, according to the natives, is about 180 
tniles N.N.E. from Ardrah, the most populous town of any 
that the author visited (Benin excepted) in Africa, and con- 
taining nearly 10,000 inhabitants. ‘The neighbouring country 
is champaign, and finely wooded ; the soil, sandy and super- 
ficial; and the sub-stratum, red loam or marl. There are 
many Mussulmans in Ardrah. Cotton and iron are manufac- 
tured by the people here; and they make cloths of cotton and 
of grass, into which they weave threads of red India taffety. 
Indigo is indigenous to the soil, and in the preparation of it 
they evince much practical knowlege. Soap is made of wood- 
ashes and palm-oil.— Among the Ardrahs, who are well- 
looking, muscular, and very black, the tattoo consists of three 
knobs of skin raised horizontally on each temple. Their 
government is republican. The country about Ardrah pro- 
duces the sugar-cane, indigo, cotton, pine-apples, guavas, and 
other fruits belonging to the tropics. ‘The market abounds 
with provisions, poultry, and fruit, and is occupied by nume- 
rous traders, who have stalls covered with mats, on which they 
expose to sale European and Indian manufactures, tobacco 
from the Brazils, iron, coral, &c. &c.— Benin is a country of 
considerable magnitude, lying north and west of the river 
Formosa, from which a wide creek branches to a town called 
Gatto; and vessels of 60 tons may navigate this creek to 
within four or five miles of the town. The intermediate 
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region is & morass covered with an impenetrable forest. Cap- 
yain Adams, in compliance with the rigid practice obliging 
masters of vessels to pay the King a visit, accompanied with 
a valuable present, arrived in two days at the capital, which is 
about 40 miles from Gatto, und found it a large and populous 
town, containing about 15,000 inhabitants. The King, who is 


fetiche, and the chief object of adoration in his dominions, was 


then about forty-five years old, and eats and sleeps after the 
manner of mortals. Human sacrifices are not so frequent 
here as in other parts of Africa: but three or four are an- 
nually sacrificed at the mouth of the river, as votive offerings 
to the sea ‘ to direct vessels to bend their course to this hor- 
rid climate ;? which is so unhealthy, that the slave-trade with 
the English had quite fallen off before the traffic was pro- 
hibited. 

Warré is situated on a beautiful island five miles in cir- 
cumference, with a sub-stratum of tenacious red clay, from 
which the people make their earthen-ware. The population 
of the town is probably about 5000. 


‘ We had lodgings prepared for us at the house of our guide’s 
father; and soon after our arrival, refreshments were sent us by 
the King, accompanied by a message that he would be glad to see 
us the following day. We accordingly waited on him (our guide 
acting as linguist), and arrived at his house about mid-day. 
After passing through five or six apartments of various forms and 
sizes, we were ushered into the audience-chamber, where we 
found his sable Majesty fully prepared for the occasion, and seated 
on a low stool, placed on a kind of platform, raised about eighteen 
inches above the floor. A boy was holding a pink silk umbrella 
over his head, and another was brushing away flies with an ele- 
phant’s tail. To our extreme surprise, we found the King rigged 
out in the European style, and wanting nothing to complete the 
dress but a shirt and a neckcloth. 

‘ The King, whose name is Otoo, appeared about sixty years of 
age, his countenance mild and intelligent, and his person of the 
middie size, inclined to corpulency. He had on a white satin 
waistcoat trimmed with silver lace, a silk purple coat much em- 
broidered, black satin small-clothes with knee-buckles, coarse 
thread stockings, shoes and buckles, and a large black hat trimmed 
round the edge with red feathers; all of which appeared to us of 
Portuguese fabric, except the coat and waistcoat, which, there is 
little doubt, had, at a former period, been worn by some noble 
peer or knight at the court of St. James’s.’ 


Bonny, about five miles from the sea, is the wholesale mar- 
ket for slaves, of whom 20,000 are annually sold; and of 
these 16,000 are natives of Heebo, which, during the last 
twenty years, has not exported fewer than 320,000: while 
those 
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those of the same nation sold at New and Old Calabar pro- 
bably amounted in the same space of time to 50,000 more, 
making a frightful aggregate of 370,000! 


‘ Fairs, where the slaves of the Heebo nation are obtained, are 
held every five or six weeks at several villages, which are situated 
on the banks of the rivers and creeks in the interior, and to which 
the traders of Bonny resort to purchase them. 

‘ The preparation'necessary for going to these fairs generally 
occupies the Bonny people some days. Large canoes, capable of 
carrying 120 persons, are launched and stored for the voyage. 
The traders augment the quantity of their merchandize, by ob- 
taining from their friends, the captains of the slave-ships, a consi- 
derable quantity of goods on credit, according to the extent of 
business they are in the habit of transacting. Evening is the 
period chosen for the time of departure, when they proceed in a 
body, accompanied by the noise of drums, horns, and gongs. 
At the expiration of the sixth day, they generally return, bring- 
ing with them 1500 or 2000 slaves, who are sold to Europeans 
the evening after their arrival, and taken on board the ships.’ 


Nearly the whole of the Gold Coast is unhealthy: but that 
part of Africa lying between the river Loanga Luiza and Ca- 
benda Hook, and comprizing an extent of sea-coast of nine 
leagues, in the centre of which is Malemba, in latitude 5° 24’ 
south, and 12° 20! east, is not liable to that imputation. Cap- 
tain Adams calls Malemba the Montpelier of Africa, and thus 
enumerates its local advantages : 


¢ The trading town of Malemba, which is under the dominion of 
a chenoo or chief, residing in a town about twenty miles from the 
sea, called Chingelé, is built near the margin of a cliff, that rises 
abruptly from the sea-shore to an elevation of one hundred feet, 
anJ is entirely composed of a dusky red argillaceous earth. 

‘ On gaining the summit of this cliff, an extensive and beautiful 
plain presents itself, as far as the sight can reach to the east and 
south. To the north the country is broken with the windings of 
the Loanga Luiza river, the margins of which are finely wooded. 
The plain is covered with a luxuriant grass, and clumps of trees 
are scattered upon its surface, having the appearance of bein 
planted by the hand of man, to afford him shelter from the sun 
and rain, and to adorn the landscape. 

‘ The climate of Malemba, when compared with that of any 
other part of Africa which I have visited, is very salubrious, owing 
to the dryness of the atmosphere and soil, and the absence of 
those deep forests so common in other districts. Masters of ves- 
sels, and their crews, trading here, have, in consequence, almost 
uniformly enjoyed good health. 

‘ If salubrity of climate, then, were the only advantage which 
Malemba possessed over other parts of Africa, between the rivers 
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Senegal and Congo, it would well deserve the consideration of 
his Majesty’s government, in the event of contemplating the esta- 
blishment of another colony, besides that of Sierra Leone, of the 
negroes captured in vessels trading for slaves contrary to law ; 
whether their views might not be advantageously directed hither, 
as a place where the experiment would be more likely to he at- 
tended with success than on the Gold Coast; because it would be 
here that those Europeans, whose province it would be to watch 
over an infant colony so composed, would enjoy that state of 
health so necessary to enable them to superintend, and direct 
personally, and with proper effect, the physical and moral ener- 
gies of those Africans committed to their care. 

‘ The Gold Coast is nearly, if not quite, as unhealthy as Sierra 
Leone ; and if the gentlemen sent out by the African committee 
to Cape Coast Castle were lodged, on their first arrival from 
Europe, one mile in the interior of the country, instead of within 
the walls of that castle, the fact would too soon be fatally 
verified. 

‘ The superior healthiness of the castle itself may be accounted 
for, by its southern rampart wall. being built on a ledge of rocks 
which project a little way into the sea, and against which rocks 
the sea beats with great violence, thereby creating at all times acool 
and refreshing current of air within the castle. The sea-breeze 
also blows directly into it, pure as the element over which it wings 
its course; and, at some seasons of the year, this breeze con- 
tinues blowing days and nights without intermission. 

‘ The natives, too, of Angola, and of Malemba and Cabenda in 
particular, are a mild, tractable, inoffensive people, not atall warlike, 
and form a striking contrast to the natives of the Gold Coast, who 
are turbulent in disposition, averse from innovation, and over 
whom the forts have not any control beyond the reach of their 

uns. 
ar Cabenda bay, formed by the projection of Cabenda hook, a 
cape to the west, is an excellent shelter for shipping, and boats 
can land there at any time, and very generally also under the 
point at Malemba. 

‘ The river Loanga Luiza has also the appearance of having a 
—— entrance, although I believe it has not yet been ex- 

lored. 
— These are local advantages which the Gold Coast does not 
possess, for there is not a single place on the Gold Coast where a 
boat can land with safety, except Dixcove and Succundee, and 


even at these places it is sometimes very dangerous to make the 
attempt.’ 


Captain Adams’s efforts to solve the problem of the Niger 
only serve to render it still more obscure. In other respects, 
however, and on the whole, we recommend this volume to 
public attention, as communicating much useful and prac- 
tical information in a simple and unaffected form. — The ap- 
pendix will be found peculiarly useful to merchant-vessels 
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bound from England to Africa, inasmuch as it gives several 
important directions respecting the course to be shaped in 
order to make an expeditious voyage to the Gold Coast, and 
an important enumeration of the articles, with the prices 
annexed, which are adapted to barter with the natives. 





Art. VIII. Philosophical T ransactions of the Royal Society of 
London for 1823. Part I. 4to. Price 1/. 12s. sewed. Nicol 
and Son. 


Cuemistry, ANATOMY, and Natura History. 


"WE Croonian Lecture. Microscopical Observations on the 
Suspension of the Muscular Motion of the Vibrio Tritici. 
By Francis Bauer, Esq., F.R.S. — This well-known ob- 
server is perhaps more capable than any other person of 
ascertaining the length of time during which the movin 
powers of an animal, too small to become the object of sight 
without the assistance of the microscope, can have its action 
suspended, and by change of circumstances renewed; and 
he considers this as the most curious circumstance and fact, 
respecting muscular motion, that has hitherto been discovered. 
The subject of these observations is the animal called Vibrio 
Tritici, the cause of that destructive disease in wheat which 
is named the Zar Cockle or Purples by farmers. On opening 
some of the diseased grains, their cavities were found filled 
with a mass of a white fibrous substance, apparently cemented 
together by gluten, and formed into balls, which might easily 
be extracted entire from the cavities of the grains; and which, 
when immersed in water, instantly dissolved, and displayed 
in the field of the microscope hundreds of perfectly organized 
but extremely minute worms, all of whom, in less than a 
quarter of an hour, were in lively motion. When these 
worms had been left in a dried state for five days, they were 
apparently dead, but, on being moistened, they became in 
about half an hour as lively as ever. 

To determine how these animals are propagated, and how 
they are introduced into the young corn, Mr. B. traced them 
through the stages of germination and vegetation of the 
growing plant of wheat. Believing that their eggs must be 
conveyed into the cavities of the very young germens of the 
flowers of wheat by the circulating sap, in the same manner 
as the seed of the parasitical fungi which occasion the well- 
known disease of wheat called Smut, he inoculated a number 
of sound grains of wheat by placing some portions of the 
mass of worms in the grooves on the posterior sides of the 
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grains, and planted them in the ground in the month of 
October, 1807. No effect from the inoculation was per- 
ceived till March, 1808; when, on carefully slitting open the 
short stalk of the young plant, three or four worms were 
found within it, perfectly similar to the former, except being 
two-thirds larger. On the 5th,June, worms were found in 
the cavities of the young germens; and the ingenious ob- 
server supposes that, at this time, the newly laid eggs were 
the beginning of the third generation of the worms with which 
he had inoculated the grains planted in October, 1807. 

At the end of June, the germens were filled with eggs; and 
at least 100 young worms, all alive, bending and twisting in the 
water, were seen like so many small serpents. According to the 
micrometer, the largest were one-fourth of an inch in length 
and about one-eightieth of an inch in diameter. The eggs, 
after the worms have quitted them, soon shrivel and decay, 
finally dissolving and disappearing. Mr. Bauer could not 
ascertain any distinction of sex, and considers the animals as 
true hermaphrodites. 

Worms thus produced by inoculation retained their re- 
vivescent quality for six years and one month, which was the 
longest time of suspension; and after that interval the power 
of resuscitation ceased. Worms from grain not produced by 
inoculation retained their power of recovering loco-motion 
for five years and eight months, but after that period the re- 
suscitative power was extinguished. 

It seems that the mucus secreted by the worms is neces- 
sary to their preservation; for, if they be kept in too large a 
quantity of water, and it be also frequently changed, they soon 
die. Hence the fact recorded of the shell-snail, which can by 
its own mucus hermetically seal itself for 30 years in its shell 
against a wall, is similar to this preservative power of mucus 


in the case of the worms in question. In the instance of the — 


snail, however, when the mucus is dissolved, the air in the 
lungs is rarefied, and forces its way out; so that fresh air 
rushes into the lungs, and it recovers: but with regard to the 
worms of wheat, although the mucus continues to exist more 
than 20 years, they lose their revivescent faculty in 12 years. 
The merit of Mr. B.’s observations is much enhanced by his 
having been previously unacquainted with the works of 
Needham, Roffredi, and Fontana, who had formerly published 
their microscopical discoveries of the worms of “ smutty corn.” 
Two large plates, one with 23 figures, are subjoined, explana- 
tory of the descriptions in this memoir.— The fact ascertained 
in this paper, of inaction for months, or longer, in beings 
alive, yet capable of being again excited to muscular move- 
ment, 
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ment, affords a new proof that the motion of action is not a 
constant property of vitality. 

On Metallic Titanium. By W.H. Wollaston, M. D.— 
Although many chemists have bestowed valuable labor in 
attempting to establish the evidence for the metallic state of 
titanium, it is not yet satisfactory. Dr. W.’s attention was 
directed to this inquiry by certain very small cubes of the 
ustre of copper, burnished, found in the slag of the iron- 
works of Merthyr Tydvil, in Wales, and at many other iron- 
works, which had been confounded with iron pyrites, till his 
acuteness perceived them to be very different in many pro- 
perties. ‘These cubes were ascertained to be metallic titanium, 
after a very judicious and learned investigation, which cannot 
be fairly abridged. 

On the Difference of Structure between the Human Membrana 
Tympani and that of the Elephant. By Sir Everard Home, 
Bart., V.P.R.S.—So long since as the year 1799, the 
author brought proofs that the membrana tympani of the 
elephant is muscular, which Jed to the discovery that this 
membrane in the human subject is also muscular ; and having 
now obtained the head of a young elephant, preserved in 
spirit, he has been enabled to examine with more accuracy 
the fibres of this membrane. From the great difference in its 
form and structure in the elephant, compared with that of 
the human ear, it is obvious that this animal cannot adapt its 
ear to musical sounds as the human ear can, the fibres being 
of various lengths. ‘To know what purpose was answered 
by this disproportion in their extent, the effects of high and 
low notes were tried on an elephant at Exeter Change, by 
playing on the piano-forte and French horn: when the 
upper notes of the piano-forte scarcely attracted the at- 
tention of the animal, but the lower notes excited and re- 
tained it. The full sound of the French horn produced the 


same result. 


‘ The effect of the high notes of the piano-forte upon the great 
lion in Exeter "Change only called his attention, which was very 
great. He remained silent and motionless; but no sooner were 
the flat notes sounded, than he sprung up, endeavoured to break 
loose, lashed his tail, and appeared to be enraged and furious, so 
much so as to alarm the female spectators. This was accompanied 
with the deepest yells, which ceased with the music.’ 


On some Fossil-bones discovered in Caverns in the Lime-stone 
Quarries of Oreston. By Joseph Whidbey, Esq. F.R.S. 
To which is added a Description of the Bones. By Mr. William 
Clift, Conservator of the Museum of the College of Surgeons. — 


In 
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In continuing, during 1822, to quarry the lime-stone rock at 
Oreston, in Catwater, near Plymouth, for the use of the 
Breakwater, another cave, containing teeth and bones, was 
discovered, in addition to those that were found in the years 
1816 and 1820; and a description is here given of the situ- 
ation in which the bones were seen, as well as of the caves, 
with two plates representing them and the quarries. 

To the able hand of Mr. Clift was assigned the duty of 
describing the fossil-bones. In the cavern discovered in 1816, 
the bones of the rhinoceros alone were found ; and in those of 
1820, one cavern contained bones and teeth of the deer or 
antelope: but there being no teeth nor horns, nor any part 
of the head, the genus could not be positively ascertained. 
In 1822, the bones of animals of several different genera pre- 
sented themselves ; viz. the bos, the deer, the horse, the hyeena, 
the wolf, and the fox. The bones of the granivorous animals 
were mingled together in the same cavity: but those of the 
carnivorous were at a considerable distance from each other. 
The only specimen which bears any apparent marks of teeth 
is a portion of the radius of a young wolf, which, in two or 
three places on the surface, has the impression of the incisores 
and canine teeth of some small animal, of the size of a weasel. 

The bones from Plymouth contained so little animal matter, 
that muriatic acid dissolved them, leaving scarcely any thing of 
that nature: but teeth of the animal incognitum or mastodon, 
from the blue clay of the banks of the Ohio, and of the bear 
from the caverns at Gaylenreuth, have retained their animal 
matter so entirely, that, when muriatic acid dissolves their 
earth, it leaves the animal matter in the form of the bone. 
This is the case with the bones of the elephant that has been 
found in the blue clay at Brentford, Ilford, and other places 
near the Thames. All the bones from the Plymouth caverns 
and beds were those of now existing animals; viz. the horse, 
the hyzena, the wolf, and the fox ; and of all these very beau- 
tiful engravings are given at the end of Mr. Clift’s paper, in 
which he has shewn himself equal to any cotemporary ob- 
servers in the department which he has undertaken. 


On the double Organs of Generation of the Lamprey, the 
Conger Eel, the Common Kel, the Barnacle, and the Earth- 
worm, &c. &c. By Sir Everard Home, Bart. — ‘ In May, 
1806,’ says this indefatigable anatomist, ‘ I discovered that 
the teredines are hermaphrodites, and that the same indi- 
vidual both formed and impregnated the ova. In June, 1815, 
I found the lamprey to be an animal of the same tribe; and 
on the present occasion I wish to explain that the conger = 
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the common eel, and the barnacle, are similar in their mode 
of generation, every one of these animals impregnating itself,’ 
Sir Everard believes that the conger and the common eel be- 
long to the same species, and differ only in consequence of 
one living in fresh and the other in salt water. Their organs 
are similar. 

In the lepas anatifera, a species of barnacle, the ovaria are 
situated round the cesophagus, and may be mistaken for the 
salivary glands; while the penis may be considered as the 
oviduct for depositing the ova after impregnation. Subse- 
quently to that event, the ova pass through a small opening 
in the outer covering, into the stem by which the body of the 
barnacle is suspended; and when the embryo is completely 
formed, it makes its way out laterally from the stem, leavin 
behind the shell or covering of the egg attached to the inside 
of the tube, marking the place from which it escaped; the 
young lepas acquiring a stem of its own. All these circum- 
stances are well represented in drawings annexed, 

In the earth-worm, the manner of connection is like that of 
the leech rather than of the snail. ‘The ova, after impre 
nation, are conveyed into cells, and there deposited till the 
are hatched; and in them the young goes into the chrysalis 
state: though it does not remain immured till the chrysalis- 
covering is expelled, but eats its way out. 


Matuematics, Astronomy, &Xc. 


Corrections applied to the great Meridional Are, extending 
from Lat. 8° 9’ 38".39 N., to 18° 3' 23".64 N., to reduce it to 
the Parliamentary Standard. By Lieut. Col. Lambton, 
F.R.S.— It is known to our readers, that since the question 
has been agitated relative to the establishment of a new sys- 
tem of weights and measures, Captain Kater has taken great 
pains to compare with each other the different sented 
measures possessed by the Royal Society, the Court of Ex- 
chequer, &c.; and that the commissioners determined ulti- 
mately to adopt the scale that had been made by Mr. Bird, 
the relation between which and the French metre had been 
very accurately ascertained. Colonel Lambton, in the course 
of his survey in India, had made use of two different scales ; 
the latter of which had been laid offfrom Ramsden’s bar, and 
required a correction of + 00007 to reduce it to the new 
standard-scale; and the former a correction of — ‘000018 to 
reduce it to the same. The reduction of the different arcs 
forms the subject of this memoir, the results of which wilt be 
principally interesting ; viz. the lengths of the arcs correspond- 
ing to the different degrees of latitude, and the compression 
thence arising: which are thus stated : rm 
‘ The 
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, o ,» wy  ~Fathoms. 
‘ The degree for latitude 9 34 44=60477,09 

for latitude 13 2 55=60490,31 Indian. 
for latitude 16 34 42=60511,65 
for latitude 47 30 46=60779,00 French. 
for latitude 52 2 20=60824,26 English. 
for latitude 66 20 12=60955,00 Swedish. 

Then computing from Eq. 3., page 498., in the Philosophical 


Transactions for 1818, 2d Part, we shall have the ellipticity of the 
earth as follows : 








Mean, 
By the Indian and French J 1 ‘ ‘ 1 
airs 310,07* 309,64 313,73° 311,15 
1 1 1 1 
dian esid'Eaglish 
By the Indian and English 3703 * 309,94° 313,72° 311,92 
By the Indian and Swedish — l l l 








307,88’ 307,55 309,92’ 308,45 





General mean 





310,31 
These fractions for the compression are highly satisfactory, 
when we consider the great difference in latitude between the 
extreme arcs ; viz. 9° 34’ 44, and 66° 20! 12". 


Computing from the results thus obtained, Colonel Lambton 
finds the length of the degree on the equator, or in lat. 0, to 
be 60850°17 fathoms; and for the quadrantal elliptic meri- 
dian, from the equator to the pole, he obtains 5467756 fa- 
thoms. Now this length, divided by 10°000°000, gives the 
length of the French metre; and, reduced, it becomes 
39°3677 English standard inches: whereas the French stand- 
ard metre is 39°3709 such inches, both at the temperature of 
62° Fahrenheit. —Col. L. concludes by observing; 


‘ It may be satisfactory to the mathematicians in Europe to 
know, that I am now advancing through Hindoostan; and, from 
what I can learn from the different public authorities, I do not 
apprehend any difficulty. They are all inviting in their letters, 
and all seem desirous that I should go through their respective 
districts. If my present arc be continued direct, it will pass 
through Bopaul, and near Seronje, where I shall have again to 
observe the stars and measure a base; and if Scindiah’s country 
be in a quiet state, my meridian will pass near Gualior, his capital ; 
and my sixth section will terminate near Agra, on the Jumna. I 
have made up my mind to execute all this if I live, and continue 
to have that flow of health and spirits which have hitherto attended 
ime. The results of such an extensive measurement must be in- 
teresting to scientific men; and I shall exert my endeavours in 


doing justice to the work, and in giving a faithful account of 
the operations.’ 


From 
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From these concluding lines, in which the author speaks of 
his health in such favorable terms, every hope might have been 
reasonably entertained that astronomy and geodesia would 
still be enriched by his talents and indefatigable labours : but, 
alas ! how uncertain are all human expectations! Before the 
present memoir had been read to the Society, this distin- 
guished observer had already paid the debt of nature: but 
his name and memory will be long cherished by every lover 
of astronomical science. 


On the Changes which have taken place in the Declination of 


some of the, principal fixed Stars. By John Pond, Esq, 
Astronomer Royal, F.R.S.— Appendix to the preceding 
Paper. By the Same. — On the Parallax of a Lyra. By the 
Same. — All our astronomical readers are aware of the con- 
troversy which has been long carried on relative to certain 
changes observed in the situation of some fixed stars, 
which were supposed to arise from an annual parallax. Unless 
the stars be actually at an infinite distance, the diameter of 
the earth’s orbit, which in round numbers may be stated at 
190,000,000 miles, must subtend from each star a certain 
angle; which angle, if it amounted to any sensible quantity, 
ought to be detected by observations from the earth, at those 
times when the latter body is in ‘opposite parts of its orbit. 
That such angle, if any, is very small, has always been 
allowed, and this circumstance was one of the strongest holds 
for those astronomers who opposed the doctrine of Copernicus: 
but this point having been long yielded, it became an inter- 
esting question to determine the existence or non-existence of 
a sensible parallax. At one time it has been admitted, at 
another denied; and indeed the quantity, if any, being un- 
questionably very inconsiderable, could not by possibility be 
detected except by the most accurate instruments and the best 
observers. 

The subject had for a long time remained in this state, 
when a few years ago Dr. Brinkley, of ee pe Dub- 
lin, an excellent observer, and possessed of a very fine in- 
strument, imagined that he had actually discovered a sensible 
parallax in certain stars. A question of so much interest to 
the science of astronomy, and proceeding from so respectable 
a quarter, engaged considerable attention ; and corresponding 
observations were undertaken at the Royal Observatory of 
Greenwich. These, however, failed in detecting the change 
in question, and new means and new instruments were tried, 
which also failed. Dr. Brinkley repeated or rather continued 
his observations, which gave the same results as before, and 
the subject seemed still involved in doubt. It now appears 
probable, 
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probable, however, that Mr. Pond has discovered that the 
cause of the difference observed, which had _ been attributed 
to parallax, is an error in the instrument, proceeding from 
a difference i temperature at the two opposite seasons of the 
year near the solstices. At all events, it is very remarkable 
that the parallax noticed by Dr. Brinkley is much greater in 
stars so situaved as to have their maximum and minimum at 
these two seasons, than in those in which the same ought 
to happen at other times. 
On this head the astronomer royal observes : 


' © The reason, I conceive, why Dr. Brinkley does not find paral- 
lax in y Draconis is, that with respect to the zenith point, his in- 
strument, like every one of a similar construction, is a perfect 
instrument. No portion of the arc is employed, nor can tempera- 
ture here occasion any errors by its changes. As the star to be 
examined recedes from the zenith, the instrument becomes less 
and less perfect ; and he finds a small parallax in a Cygni, a larger 
in a Lyre, and oftentimes a still larger in stars more remote from 
the zenith. An additional reason for suspecting that the discord- 
ances observed arise from temperature is this: the greatest sup- 
posed parallax is found in those stars whose maximum and minimum 
of parallax would fall in the extreme seasons; and it is not at all 
improbable that irregular refraction, arising from the unequal state 
of the temperature within and without the Observatory, may have 
had a considerable share in occasioning the Dublin © es 
combined, perhaps, with the effect of the changes of temperature 
upon the instrument itself. It is a circumstance not hitherto suffi- 
ciently noticed by astronomers, that there are many cases where 
the smallest disturbing cause will produce an error quadruple of 
its own amount; and consequently, that the greatest error to 
which we are liable from such a cause at any one observation will 
be only one-fourth of the difference that we can detect between 
the most discordant of them. Of such a nature are those disturb- 
ances which, like refraction for instance, introduce errors, both 
positive and negative, into the determination of either extremity of 
the arc that measures the distance between two stars. 

‘ By a singular combination of circumstances, not probable 
certainly when considered @ priort, but by no means impossible, 
the variation caused by change of temperature may follow an an- 
nual law so little differing from that of parallax, as to bring out 
the assumed parallax, and to leave the solar nutation disengaged. 

‘ Notwithstanding the importance of these investigations to the 
history of astronomy, and to our forming a correct notion of the 
system of the universe, yet our decision ultimately turns upon so 
very small a quantity, that our having reduced the enquiry to 
these narrow limits rather tends to show the perfection of each 
instrument than the defect of either. 

‘.On former occasions I considered .the question of parallax in 
the particular case of « Lyre as undecided, and as perfectly open 
to future investigation ; but the observations of the present year 

have 
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have produced, on my mind, a conviction approaching to moral 
certainty. The history of annual parallax appears to me to be 
this: in proportion as instruments have been imperfect in their 
construction, they have misled observers into the belief of the 
existence of sensible parallax. This has happened in Italy to 
astronomers of the very first reputation. The Dublin instrument 
is superior to any of a similar construction on the Continent ; and 
accordingly it shows a much less parallax than the Italian astro- 
nomers imagined they had detected. Conceiving that I have 
established, beyond a doubt, that the Greenwich instrument ap- 
proaches still nearer to perfection, I can come to no other con- 


clusion than that this is the reason why it discovers no parallax 
at all.’ 


We have hitherto principally referred to the last of the three 
papers whose titles are given at the head of this subject, be- 
cause it is conceived that the matter there investigated led to 
the discovery mentioned in the two former, which. may be 
thus briefly stated. If any correct catalogue of stars, as for 
example that of Bradley for the year 1756, be compared 
with a more recent one, as the Greenwich catalogue for 1813, 
it is possible to deduce the annual variation for each star for 
the mean period, on the supposition of an uniform proper 
motion in each; then, allowing for the change of precession 
for each star, a predicted catalogue may be formed for any 
subsequent year, as for example, the year 1822. Now such 
a catalogue being formed, and compared with the observed 
catalogue for the same year, the following difference will be 
found to subsist between them : 


‘ The general tendency of all the stars will be to. appear to the 
south of their predicted places, and this tendency seems to be 
greater in southern than in northern stars ;, if any star be found 
north of its predicted place, it will always be a star north of the 
zenith, and the quantity of its motion extremely small. There 
may be observed a much greater tendency to southern motion in 
some parts of the heavens than in opposite or distant parts as to 
right ascension, and in much the greater portion of the heavens 
the southern motion seems to prevail. A southern star, as Sirius, 
situated in that part of the heavens most favourable for southern 
motion, will be found more to the south of its predicted place 
than Antares, situated in the part least favourable for southern 
motion, though it is itself more southward. : 

‘ Several stars have moved more from their predicted places 
than other neighbouring stars; when this happens, the motion is 
always southward; I have yet met with no exception to this rule ; 
not a single star can be found having an extra tendency to northern 
motion; and indeed the northern motion in any star is so very 
small, that it would never have excited attention. 

‘ A very great deviation will be found in three very bright 
stars, Capella, Procyon, and Sirius: the proper motion of each of 

these 
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these is southward; it therefore follows that these proper motions 
are accelerated. The proper motion of Arcturus is very great, 
and likewise southward. It is situated in that part of the heavens 
where the southern tendency is least discernible, and is nearly 
quiescent ; its proper motion in polar distance may therefore be 
considered as uniform. There is a circumstance that deserves 
notice, though it may be merely accidental: the stars in the 
Greenwich catalogue, whose proper motions are south, nearly 
equal in number those that are north, yet the guantity of southern 
proper motion exceeds the northern in the proportion of four to 
one. 


Mr. Pond very judiciously abstains from offering any con- 
jecture as to the cause of these deviations, till he has had the 
means, by continued observations, of ascertaining more ac- 
curately the law which they follow. It will of course be most 
prudent for us to imitate his example: we shall therefore 
simply observe that, from the particulars specified in the 
appendix, and from the tables annexed to these articles, no 
doubt seems to exist that such an acceleration as that above 
stated actually takes place; and that any mode of accounting 
for the general effect noticed, by errors either in the instru- 
ments or in the observers, is wholly out of the question. A 
translation of our system in space has been before considered 
as probable; and we imagine that in the present instance we 
must have recourse to this hypothesis for an explanation of 
the phenomenon in question. 

Observations on the Heights of Places in the Trigonometrical 
Survey of Great Britain, and upon the Latitude of <Arbury 
Hill. By B. Bevan, Esq.— This unassuming paper contains 
much useful and important information, as well as the cor- 
rection of some errors which certainly ought not to have 
found their way into the Trigonometrical Survey. As to the 
first, on the latitude of Arbury Hill, if the cause of the 
discrepancy which has provoked so much controversy be (as 
Mr. Bevan imagines) ascribable to a defect of matter to the 
north of the station, it implies no blame on the observers: 
but it excites a suggestion that is certainly worthy of attention. 
It appears that Mr. Bevan has determined by actual levelling 
that the country to the north of this station suddenly falls about 
400 feet, and continues at this depressed state for eight or 
nine miles; and, considering the effect produced on the 
plumb-line in the Mount Schehallien experiments, it is not 
improbable that such a defect of matter to the northward may 
have caused a deflection of the plumb-line to the southward, 
sufficient to have produced that anomaly which has created 


so much perplexity in the minds of astronomers. We hope 
4 that 
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that the question may be examined under this point of view, 
and the correction made if any be found requisite. 

The remaining part of this paper contains corrections re- 
lative to the heights of several hills and stations included in 
the survey. ‘T’hey have been ascertained by Mr. Bevan by 
levelling from them to different parts of the Grand Junction 
Canal, of which the elevation above low-water-mark is well 
known. The following are some of the principal results : 


Wendover station - - height 861 feet. 
Kensworth ditto - - - - 809} 
Bowbrick Hill - - - 5712 
Arbury Hill - - - 7403 


These results average 78 feet each less than those assigned to 
the same station in the Trigonometrical Survey. 

On the Chinese Year. By J. F. Davis, Esq. F.R.S.— The 
antiquity of the Chinese as a nation, and the very remote date 
of certain recorded astronomical observations among them, 
have induced some historians to give to them more scientific 
importance than they seem to fan Delambre, in his 
“ History of Astronomy,” has shewn that the Chinese never 
did possess a knowlege of this science that was intitled to any 
consideration; and Mr. Davis has fully justified the remark. 
‘ It is true,’ he observes, ‘ that Confucius has recorded thirty- 
six eclipses of the sun, the greater number of which have 
been verified by the calculations: of European astronomers ; 
but the recording an eclipse may prove the authenticity of 
historical annals, while at the same time it proves nothing as 
to the existence of astronomical science.’ As far as the mere 
observation of the sky is concerned, the Chinese have from 
the earliest periods been very particular and assiduous; and 
this Mr. D. conceives to constitute the whole of their astro- 
nomy, with the exception of what they have obtained from 
foreigners, but which obligation their vanity has led them to 
deny. — A singular fact, characteristic of this nation, is men- 
tioned by Mr. Davis, which he reports from actual knowlege 
of its truth: 


‘ When Mr. Pearson made them his invaluable present of the 
vaccine inoculation, it was accompanied by a small pamphlet in 
Chinese, containing a few necessary directions as to the use of the 
virus, and stating the discovery to have been English. An r- 
gata edition of this little work was very soon after published, in 
which not one word was retained as to its origin, nor any trace by 
which it could be known that the discovery of vaccination was 
otherwise than Chinese.’ 


Rev. Dec. 1823. Ee This 
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This anecdote is much against the allowance of any credit to 
their pretended inventions and discoveries. — The conclusion 
which the author draws from his investigation is that ‘ the Chi- 
nese year, properly considered as such, is in fact a lunar year, 
consisting of twelve months of twenty and thirty days alter- 
nately ; with the triennial intercalation of a thirteenth month, 
to make it correspond more nearly with the sun’s course.’ 

Experiments for ascertaining the Velocity of Sound at Madras. 
in the East Indies. By John Goldingham, Esq. F.R.S. — 
The object of investigation, attempted in this elaborate paper, 
is not perhaps of very great scientific importance, but it is 
not without interest, particularly as much disagreement sub- 
sists in the experiments and deductions of preceding authors. 
Some experimenters have concluded that the velocity of sound 
is the same over land and over water, whether moving with or 
in opposition to the wind; in dry or in rainy weather ; by day 
or by night; and in winter and summer. Others have con- 
tradicted these assertions, and maintained that all the condi- 
tions above enumerated have their particular influence. As 
to the mean velocity of sound, it is stated by different writers 
in numbers very wide of each other, as we may see in the 
following table: 





Pedes. 
D. Is. Newton, Eq. Aur.| 968 |Prin. Ph. Nat. Math. L. 2 Prop. 50. 
Nobilis D. Roberts - | 1300 |Philos. Transact. No. 209. 
Nobilis D. Boyle - |1200|Essay of Languid Motion, p. 24. 
D. Walker - - - {1338 |Philos. Transact. No. 247. 
Mersennus - - - | 1474 |Balistic Prop. 39. 

D.Flamsteed and Halley} 1142 
Florentini celebres - | 1148 |Exp.per Acad. del Cimea, p. 141.} 
Galli celebres - - {1172|)Du Hamel Hist. Acad. Reg. 




















——_ 


More recent experiments give the following results : 
Experiments in Chili - - - 1227 feet, 


Mr. Millington - - - 1130 
Mr. Bengenberg— - : - 1120 
Van Rees - - - - 1094°8 
French academicians - - 1106 
La Caille - - - - 1130 
Denham - - - - 1142, 


besides numerous other results that might be mentioned. 
With this uncertainty overhanging the inquiry, such a set 
of experiments as those that are recorded in this paper can- 
not fail to be acceptable to philosophers; and, as they were 
continued for a whole year, they were made under all circum- 
‘stances of wind and weather. ‘The thermometer, barometer, 


hygro- 
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hygrometer, and direction of the wind, were regularly re- 
gistered : so that the author has been enabled by various 
comparisons to separate the effects of temperature, pressure, 
&c., from each other; and to this part we must now confine 
our attention, or rather limit our extract. After several 
comparisons of the kind to which we have alluded, Mr. G. 
concludes by observing ; 


‘ Where the changes are so numerous and so frequent as in 
the atmosphere of the earth, we cannot expect that our imperfect 
instruments will be of a construction sufficiently delicate to show 
accurately every alteration that may affect the motion of the pulses 
of the air; but by various comparisons and combinations of the 
results, we may hope to arrive at general conclusions, somewhat 
approaching the truth. 

‘ Now, by numerous combinations of the observations just given, 
when the air was calm, we are led to conclude; first, that for each 
degree of the thermometer 1,2 feet may be allowed in the velocity 
of sound for a second; for each degree of the hygrometer 1,4; 
and for one-tenth of an inch of the barometer 9,2 feet. Then 
taking these numbers as the basis of the comparison, we find the 
mean difference of the velocity between a calm, and in a moderate 
breeze of wind, to be nearly 10 feet ina second. And by com- 
paring other results together, a difference of about 214 feet in a 
second, or 1275 in a minute is found between, the wind being in 
the direction of the motion of sound, or opposed to it. 

‘ Before I conclude these introductory observations, and ex- 
planations of the experiments, it may be proper to refer more par- 
ticularly to table xi., containing the. mean motion of sound for 
each month of the year, by the experiments with the Mount gun, 
according to the state of the atmosphere indicated by the different 
instruments ; and to the prevailing monsoons, which may be con- 
sidered to be the same, during the same months, every year; full 
information respecting which is given in the former tables. On 
examining this table, it is rather curious to observe how regularly 
the mean velocity proceeds to a maximum about the middle of the 
year, and afterwards retraces its steps; giving us a velocity in one 
case 1164 feet in a second, and in the other of only 1099 feet. 
This regularity would, no doubt, be still greater with the mean of 
the observations of several years.’ 


Part II. of these Transactions for the present year has just 
been published. 





Art. IX. Letters on England, by Victoire Count de Soligny. 
Translated from the Original MSS. 2 Vols. large 12mo. 11. Ls. 
Boards. Colburn. 1823. 

icTiT10us letters from fictitious personages are now be- 
come a stale joke, or an inefficacious hoax, for they have 
been too frequent to be able any longer to deceive the public 
by their assumed pretensions. Among other instances of them, 
Ee 2 in 
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in our fifty-fifth volume, p. 380., were reviewed the Letters 
FROM England, by Don Manuel Espriella, translated from the 
Spanish ; and now we have a soi-disant Frenchman’s Letters 
on England: a similar but less fortunate attempt of some 
Englishman to comment on the usages and features of his 
country in the impartial spirit of a stranger. Espriella’s 
Spanish cloak was well made up: the Don was struck pre- 
cisely with those phenomena which would appear most new 
and odd to a native of the Peninsula; and the emphatic sur- 
prize, with which he described our every-day nationalities, 
gave a stimulus to his most familiar notices. ‘This pretended 
Frenchman, however. drops his disguise in every page, and 
talks of the English with the dislike indeed of a continental, 
but with the bluntness and insight of a native. We can see 
little patriotism and less grace in his satire, but much spleen 
and much verbiage. 


How uncivil and unjust is the following delineation ! 


‘ The most distinguishing feature of the English character, as 
it is observable in the general intercourse of society, (and it is 
this view of it alone that I am about to take,) is a dead, dreary 
selfishness, which shows itself in a total seclusion within its own 
thoughts, feelings, and habits, and a total disregard to those of 
other people, added to an entire carelessness about letting that 
disregard be seen. Selfishness is the main spring and principle of 
an Englishman’s actions, from the most insignificant to the most 
important. If, in the street, he relieves a beggar, it is to get rid 
of him; if he gives way to a stranger or a female, it is because 
it vexes him to be run against ; if he stops to speak to a friend, it 
is because he recollects that he has something to ask of him; if 
he pulls off his hat at the theatre, it is for fear of having it pushed 
off for him; if he invites you to his house, it is because he can 
afford it; and if he treats you handsomely when you go there, it 
is that you may rememberit, as he does not fail to do ;— in short, 
not to multiply examples, if ever he looks up, on passing, at his own 
city’s cathedral, which is the noblest work of art in the world, it is 
to see what o'clock it is, that he may not be too late for dinner: not 
that he cares about keeping his family waiting ; but he likes his 
roast meat underdone. 

‘ Next in intensity to an Englishman’s selfishness is his personal 
vanity; of which he has an infinitely greater share than the native 
of any other nation of civilized Europe. I sincerely believe that 
the love of virtue, of country, and of human nature, have (has) less 
share in his character than in that of almost any other people of 
modern or ancient times; and that the excellent political insti- 
tutions of England, and the noble public charities which are 
deservedly her boast and glory, owe their rise and stability in- 
finitely less to a general diffusion of patriotism, public spirit, and 
benevolence, than to a universal prevalence of intense personal 
vanity, which is cherished and turned to account by the skill and 
saga- 
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ananetty of statesmen, and by that true Christian charity, that 
really disinterested benevolence, which will always be found among 
individuals in every age and country. These institutions stand 
firm, and flourish, because the English pride themselves upon 
their existence, and on the comparative national superiority which 
results from them. If they refused to support them, they would 
not have them to boast of. It is to the indefatigable exertions of 
enlightened and disinterested, and sometimes of interested, indi- 
viduals, that all the public charities of London owe their esta- 
blishment ; and when I describe to you the manner in which their 
funds are raised in the first instance, and kept up from time to 
time, you will see that I am not very far from being correct in 
attributing their support to personal vanity, turned, it is true, to 
an admirable account; but an account to which the wise and 
good may turn every thing. When it is intended to raise funds 
for the establishment of a charitable institution of any kind, the 
first step is to call a public meeting, by an advertisement in the 
newspapers of the day; in which it is stated that the meetin 
will be attended by such and such persons, who are well known 
as eloquent public speakers. This meeting is open to any person 
of decent appearance who may choose to attend ; and thus another 
of the characteristics of an Englishman is appealed to— his cu- 
riosity. At this meeting the purposes and views of the proposed 
institution are stated, and eloquent speeches are made by persons 
who come prepared for this purpose, showing the advantages that 
will result to all classes of the community from the establishment 
of it, and containing appeals to the passions of the hearers, their 
interest, and, lastly, to their vanity ; for it is usually understood 
that the names of the persons subscribing will be published in the 
newspapers. This is the only appeal which an Englishman’s boasted 
reason will not enable him to withstand. As to the general utility 
of the plan, that is no concern of his ; the appeals to his passions 
in favour of his suffering fellow-creatures he feels for a moment, 
but the next moment he laughs at the weakness of allowing him- 
self to be so worked upon ; endeavouring to show that assisting in 
the proposed establishment will conduce to his personal interests, 
he considers as a piece of mere impertinence — as if he does not 
know what his own interest is better than any one else can tell 
him! But this last appeal to his personal vanity, this certainty 
of reading his own name in print, and of having it read by hun- 
dreds of thousands of his fellow-countrymen, is not to be resisted : 
so he pays his guinea, and goes home, perfectly satisfied if the 
promise thus made is duly fulfilled, and perfectly careless as to 
the application of his bounty; but sorely vexed and disappointed 
if, in printing the said name, any mistake should occur in the 
initials or orthography, and greatly scandalized that the persons 
who undertake to attend to these things do not perform their 
duties-better! There are several other means resorted to of 
raising funds for these purposes ; all equally ingenious with the 
above mentioned, and equally appealing to the same characteristic 
feeling. At the meeting which I have described, a committee is 
Ee 3 usually 
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usually appointed, to carry the details of the plan into execution. 
If the funds already collected are not considered as adequate to 
their purpose, the gentlemen of wealth and consideration, who 
form the committee, go round, two or three togéther, in their 
respective neighbourhoods, where their names and persons are: 
likely to be known, and call at the houses of the different inha- 
bitants, requesting a personal interview, and stating their names 
and their objects in calling. Now, for a substantial tradesman, 
or aretired merchant, (and these are always the class of persons 
thus called upon,) to refuse so small a sum as a guinea, when it is 
sued for by such respectable gentlemen as those before him, 
would look very mean indeed; and besides, in the case of the 
tradesman, it might injure his business to a greater amount: so 


he pays his guinea as a tax on his consequence and respectability, 
and never enquires what has or is to become of it !’ 


About forty letters are contained in the first volume, and 
about thirty in the second. The supposed traveller is con- 
veyed from Dieppe to Brighton and thence to London, where 
a long pause is made to survey the Elgin marbles, St. Paul’s, 
the Parks, and public buildings. A great portion of tedious 
matter also occurs about the drama, and the fine arts, 
and all the actors and painters are minutely and separately 
criticized by name; while the state of science and prose liter- 
ature is less completely surveyed. A journey is undertaken 
to Windsor, which diversifies the topic, and closes the first. 
volume. — Then follows a minute examination of all the 
living poets; and here, in order to display the author’s criti- 


cism, but not in order to hold it up to approbation, we copy 
a short paragraph. 


‘ I shall speak more particularly of Wordsworth first ; because, 
for my own part, I have no doubt whatever that he is, in all the 
best senses‘of the word, a greater poet than Byron; and that 
while he, under any conceivable circumstances, must have been a 
poet, Byron, if he has not been made a poet dy circumstances, 
might have been prevented by them from being one: in fact, that 
Wordsworth became a poet by the immutable will of nature, and 
without the power of becoming otherwise; but that Byron has 


been made a poet by the resistless strength of his own passions 
and his own will.’ 


Is it conceivable that any Frenchman should have such a 
taste in poetry as this? Lord Byron is an European classic, 
formed to delight the inhabitants of cities, the scholar, and 
the philosopher: but Mr. Wordsworth is only the classic of 
the Lakes; and it requires the leisure, we had almost said the 
ennui, of a solitary mountain-residence, to be able to attend 
to his minute portraits of nature, and to the little things on 
- which he aims at building an interest. Lord Byron has the 
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dangerous vivacity of the stage; Mr. Wordsworth the whole- 
some absorption of morning prayers. 

After long essays on the least of our little poets, the au- 
thor recommences his livelier rambles; and the followin 
notice of the great coach-rendezvous in St. George’s Fields, 
the Elephant and Castle, is a new delineation. 


‘ We will now cross Westminster Bridge, for the purpose of 
showing you ascene more characteristically English than any other 
we have yet met with. This isa spot where meet in one point all 
the outlets from London to the great Surry, Sussex, and Kent 
roads, leading .to all the most frequented sea-port towns and 
watering places on the coast, and also to a great proportion of the 
most favourite country towns and villages which are chosen as the 
summer-residences of the inhabitants of London. This spot is in 
the front of an inn, or public house, called the Elephant and 
Castle; at which every public conveyance that passes stops for a 
short time, both in going and coming. I believe this is a rule to 
which the drivers of these vehicles make no exception, whatever 
their haste may be, or whether they have occasion to stop there 
ornot. This produces a scene altogether singular in its effect, 
and perfectly novel and unaccountable in the eyes of foreigners, 
who have no notion, till they see its consequences exhibited in so 
lively a manner on this spot, of the perfect mania that the English 
have for moving about from one place to another. There is not 
a merchant of respectability, and scarcely a substantial trades- 
man, or upper clerk in a public office, who does not, after busi- 
ness hours, — viz. four o’clock, — either mount his horse or chaise, 
or some public conveyance, and go home from four to ten or 
twelve miles to dinner, every day of his life during the summer 
season ; and many do this constantly during the winter too, and 
return in the same manner to business again by nine or ten in the 
morning. But it is chiefly the meeting of the public stages at 
this spot which causes the extraordinary life, bustle, and 
animation of the scene to which I am directing your attention. 
From whatever part of the metropolis the stages going the different 
roads (to the counties before mentioned) start, they all stop here ; 
so that persons who do not choose to take their places for any 
particular hour, or who choose to save half an hour in the 
time of starting, or who do not know and will not take the trouble 
to learn at what hour and from whence the stages start by which 
they wish to travel, — are sure to be right if they come here ; for 
here they all meet and stop; and there are such an extraordinary 
number of these stages run to all the frequented towns, that you 
never need wait long without finding a place in one or other of 
them. For example, during the season when Brighton is fre- 
quented, from seven o'clock in the morning till ten at night there 
are stages pass this spot upon an average every half hour! — and 
from about eight to ten or eleven in the forenoon, there are fre- 
quently three or four Brighton stages to be seen standing here at 
the same time ; all of them supplied with capital horses, and fitted 
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out in the most admirable manner; and many of them performing 
the journey (of eighteen leagues) in six hours. There are said 
to be no less than seven hundred stages in summer, and five hundred 
in winter, stop at the door of this inn daily throughout the year. 
By this you may form some idea of the scene which this spot 
constantly exhibits. And it is astonishing to observe the admir- 
ably cool, deliberate, and methodical manner in which all this 
immense traffic is conducted. There is never the slightest ap- 
pearance of hurry or confusion. All goes on as if by clockwork. 
There is one man belonging to the inn who can tell you toa 
minute what time any stage re may enquire for will be at the 
door; and you may go into the house, and observe at your ease 
all that is passing, secure that when it does arrive, and is about to 
start again, he'll send the coachman in to call you. But the 
scene outside is the most enlivening. Fancy to yourself twent 
stages of different forms and colours, all handsomely pwlhaione | 
and drawn by blood horses, harnessed and caparisoned in as 
elegant a manner as those of gentlemen’s equipages are with us; 
within and on the top of which are seated from ten to eighteen 
well-dressed passengers —for here every body but respectable 
females and old people prefer going on the outside. Fancy these 
vehicles to have either just drawn up, or to be on the point of 
starting again, or some of them started, while others are arriving 
to take their places; thus causing a perpetual motion, bustle, and 
change among them. Round every one of these you rp! sup- 
pose several persons collected, — either taking leave of friends 
who are going on their journey; or making enquiries for, or 
welcoming friends whose arrival they had been waiting in ex- 
pectation of; or preparing to start themselves, but uncertain, 
among the multiplicity of conveyances that offer themselves, which 
they shall go by. Add to these, persons offering for sale fruit, 
cakes, &c.; others with a supply of the daily newspapers, which 
the travellers may not have had an opportunity of procuring 
before they left home ; others arriving with, or carrying away the 
luggage of the passengers, &c. &c.; the whole enlivened by the 
perpetually recurring signals of the drivers, signifying that they 
are ready to start,—‘* Now, Sir, if you please,” and the in- 
variably repeated question of “ ll right ?” before they do start: 
— fancy all this to occur in the open street, at the meeting-point 
of five populous roads, up and down every one of which streams 
of pedestrians and of conveyances of all kinds are perpetually 
crossing and recrossing each other; and add a few of the asso- 
ciations connected with the circumstances that make up the subject 
of contemplation ; and you have before you a scene that, in its 
kind, is not to be paralleled in the world.’ 


Some merit is displayed in the description of a Christmas 
pantomime: but it is chiefly a quotation from another observer. 
In treating of the periodical literature, no conspicuous felicity 
of judgment is displayed. A trip to Richmond, to Hampstead, 
and to Oxford occur, but Cambridge is overlooked ; and the 


work closes with a sketch of the pageantry at the ee 
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If a future edition be published, we recommend a consi- 
derable abbreviation of this correspondence; half the letters 
being superfluous, and talking of well-known things in a ver 
usual way, but much too knowing for a transient Frenc 
visitor. Still the work seems adapted for provincial circu- 
lation, and may give to domesticated persons, or to the young 
who cannot afford to travel, a welcome idea of the metropolis. 





Art. X. The Vespers of Palermo 3 a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 8v0. 
3s. Murray. 1823. 


[se tragedy now before us is understood to be the pro- 

duction of Mrs. Hemans, and has been lately represented 
at Covent-Garden theatre, but with dubious success; and we 
must attribute this degree of failure to certain errors in the 
construction and developement of the plot, the whole drama 
being full of fine diction and poetic feeling. As our com- 
ments will be unintelligible without some previous knowlege 
of the fable, we shall give a slight sketch of it. 

Every reader is of course acquainted with the history of 
the Sicilian Vespers, on which this drama professes to be 
founded. During the dominion of the French, the Count di 
Procida, a Sicilian nobleman, is here supposed to return to 
his country, burning to liberate it from the yoke of the 
foreigner: he finds hearts resolved and hands ready to assist 
him in his enterprize; and, among others, his son Raimond 
di Procida, whom he had not seen since infancy, and who is 
passionately attached to Constance, sister of Eribert, the 
alien viceroy. Among all the hearts devoted to liberty, none 
is more determined than that of Vittoria, a Sicilian lady of 
large possessions, formerly betrothed to the murdered Con- 
radin, and whose hand is sought by Eribert. The conspi- 
rators at length determine to asssasinate their enemies; and 
the marriage-festival of Vittoria is, with her consent, appointed 
for the perpetration of the sanguinary design: but Raimond 
di Procida refuses to act any part in so treacherous a trans- 
action, and succeeds in saving Constance from the universal 
massacre. Intelligence of the conspiracy having been com- 
municated, though in vain, to the French, Raimond is sup- 
posed to be the person by whom the disclosure has been 
made; and his father, urged on by Montalba, a gratuitously 
malignant personage, determines to sit in judgment on his son. 
Raimond is accordingly condemned ; and, though the Count 
privately endeavours to prevail on him to escape, he refuses 
to tarnish his fame by such an act, and awaits his death. In 
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the mean time, the French, assembling their forces, make an 
attack on Palermo, and the Sicilians are on the point of 
being defeated, when Raimond’s chains are struck off by the 
command of Vittoria:— he then rushes into the battle; — 
restores the fortune of the day ;—and saves the life of his 
enemy Montalba, but is wounded and dies. What becomes 
of the Count di Procida and Constance does not fully appear : 
but it may be presumed that the latter entered among the 
saintly ‘* Sisterhood of Mercy.” 

Without any reference to the question of historical accu- 
racy, we must confess that there appear to us to be several im- 
portant faults in this plot, affecting its dramatic interest.. The 
most material error, perhaps, is that the fable is divided into 
two: for * The Vespers of Palermo’ may properly be said 
to terminate at the conclusion of the third act, in which the 
conspiracy has succeeded, the Viceroy and his countrymen 
have been massacred, and Raimond has preserved Constance 
from the slaughter. All the preliminary scenes are auxiliary 
to this first catastrophe; and the two remaining acts consti- 
tute a fresh plot, springing as it were from the conclusion of 
the former. We feel inclined, at the end of the third act, to 
inquire with Christopher Sly, 

‘¢ Sly. A goodly matter, surely—Comes there any more of it? 

“© Page. My Lord, ’tis but begun.” 

The incidents which induce the catastrophe of a tragedy 
should never be suffered to overpower the catastrophe itself : 
but, in ¢‘ The Vespers of Palermo,’ the massacre of thousands 
is rendered subservient to the death of a single individual ; and 
the consequence is that the effect of the drama is weakened, 
if not destroyed. — The final catastrophe, also, is not suffi- 
ciently connected with the prior incidents. Raimond di Pro- 
cida dies in battle, fighting, as he had himself proposed to 
fight, in open combat with the oppressors of his country: but 
the vesper-massacre was not necessary to produce this event ; 
nor was the supposed treachery of the hero in any way more 
instrumental. He might as well have perished in the field at 
the end of the first as of the fifth act. We therefore feel in- 
clined to regard the slaughtering scene in the third act as a 
wanton waste of blood. 

We must now say a few words on the dramatic delinea- 
tion of the characters, or the 740s, as it is called by Aristotle. 
It is well remarked by Twining, in one of his notes on the 
treatise “* De Arte Poetica,” that * the tragedy of a refined 
and polished age will always have less 05 than that of ruder 
times, because it will have more dignity ; more of that uni- 
form and level elevation which excludes strong traits of cha- 
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racter, and the simple unvarnished delineation of the man- 
ners.” The observation is very applicable to the drama be- 
fore us; in which the persons, from the peasants to the hero 
and heroine, all adopt the true conventional sentiments and 
language of tragedy, which invariably have the effect of 
destroying individual character. It cannot, certainly, be ex- 
‘pected that Mrs. Hemans, who has schooled herself so much, 
and indeed so admirably, should venture at once to write as 
nature prompts her ; for only persons of a bold and high ge- 
nius can dare to despise what may be called the decencies of 
the tragic muse. We consequently discover but little of 
‘¢ wild nature’s rigour,” in her dramatic conceptions, which 
are rather the elaborate and beautiful offspring of art :— no 
highly original traits of character strike us in them ;— no 
new combinations of passion. Raimond di Procida belongs 
to the great family of heroic lovers, and Constance to that of 
beautiful and tender heroines. Vittoria, indeed, is a higher 
attempt, but not altogether successful; for she appears to 
yield too readily to the treacherous suggestions of the con- 
spirators, and takes too much delight in the massacre, which 
should not have been introduced on the stage at all. Mont- 
alba, also, is most atrociously malignant, without a sufficient 
causa causans. In short, the whole tragedy is too san- 
guinary. 

Some of the tenderer passages of the drama are highly 
beautiful; and we select, as a pleasing specimen, a scene from 
the first act between Raimond and Constance. 


‘ ScENE iii. — The Sea-shore. 
‘ Raimond di Procida. Constance. 


‘ Con. There is a shadow far within your eye 
Which hath of late been deepening. You were wont 
Upon the clearness of your open brow 
To wear a brighter spirit, shedding round 
Joy, like our southern sun. It is not well, 

If some dark thought be gathering o’er your soul, 
To hide it from affection. Why is this, 
My Raimond, why is this ? 

‘ Rat. Oh! from the dreams 
Of youth, sweet Constance, hath not manhood still 
A wild and stormy wakening ?— They depart, 
Light after light, our glorious visions fade, 

The vaguely beautiful! till earth, unveil’d, 
Lies pale around ; and life’s realities 

Press on the soul, from its unfathom’d depth 
Rousing the fiery feelings, and proud thoughts, 
In all their fearful strength ! — Tis ever thus, 
And doubly so with me; for I awoke 
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With high aspirings, making it a curse 
To breathe where noble minds are bow’d as here. 
— To breathe ! — it is not breath ! 

‘ Con. I know thy grief, 
— And is’t not mine ? — for those devoted men 
Doom’d with their life to expiate some wild word, 
Born of the social hour. Oh! I have knelt, 

E’en at my brother’s feet, with fruitless tears, 
Imploring him to spare. His heart is shut 
Against my voice; yet will I not forsake 
The cause of mercy. 

‘ Rat. Waste not thou thy prayers, 
Oh, gentle love, for them, There’s little need 
For pity, tho’ the galling chain be worn 
By some few slaves the less. Let them depart ! 

ere is a world beyond th’ oppressor’s reach, 

And thither lies their way. 

‘ Con. Alas! I see 
That some new wrong hath pierced you to the soul. 

‘ Rai. Pardon, beloved Constance, if my words, 
From feelings hourly stung, have caught, perchance, 
A tone of bitterness. — Oh! when thine eyes, 
With their sweet eloquent thoughtfulness, are fix’d 
Thus tenderly on mine, I should forget 
All else in their soft beams ; and yet I came 
To tell thee — 


‘ Con. What? What wouldst thou say? O speak ! — 
Thou wouldst not leave me! 
‘ Raz. I have cast a cloud, 


The shadow of dark thoughts and ruin’d fortunes, 
O’er thy bright spirit. Haply, were J gone, 
Thou wouldst resume thyself, and dwell once more 
In the clear sunny light of youth and joy, 
E’en as before we met — before we loved ! 
‘ Con. This is but mockery. — Well thou know’st thy love 
Hath given me nobler being ; made my heart 
A home for all the deep sublimities 
Of strong affection; and I would not change 
Th’ exalted life I draw from that pure source, 
With all its chequer’d hues of hope and fear, 
E’en for the brightest calm. Thou most unkind! 
Have I deserved this? 
‘ Rat. Oh! thou hast deserved 
A love less fatal to thy peace than mine. 
Think not ’tis mockery ! — but I cannot rest 
To be the scorn’d and trampled thing I am 
In this degraded land. Its very skies, 
That smile as if but festivals were held 
Beneath their cloudless azure, weigh me down 
With a dull sense of bondage, and I pine 
For freedom’s charter’d air. I would go forth . 
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To seek my noble father; he hath been 
Too long a lonely exile, and his name 
Seems fading in the dim obscurity 
Which gathers round my fortunes. 
‘ Con. Must we part ? 
And is it come to this? —Oh! I have still 
Deem’'d it enough of joy with thee to share 
£’en grief itself — and now — but this is vain; 
Alas! too deep, too fond is woman’s love, 
Too full of hope, she casts on troubled waves 
The treasures of her soul ! 
‘ Rai. Oh, speak not thus ? 
Thy gentle and desponding tones fall cold 
Upon my inmost heart. — I leave thee but 
To be more worthy of a love like thine. 
For I have dreamt of fame !— A few short years, 
And we may yet be blest. 
‘ Con. A few short years ! 
Less time may well suffice for death and fate 
| To work all change on earth !— To break the ties 
Which early love had form’d ; and to bow down 
Th’ elastic spirit, and to blight each flower e 
Strewn in life’s crowded path — But be it so! | 


ee: 


Be it enough to know that happiness 
Meets thee on other shores. 
‘ Rai. Where’er I roam 
Thou shalt be with my soul ! — Thy soft low voice 
Shall rise upon remembrance like a strain 
Of music heard in boyhood, bringing back 
Life’s morning freshness. — Oh! that there should be 
Things, which we love with such deep tenderness, 
But, through that love, to learn how much of woe 
Dwells in one hour like this! — Yet weep thou not! 
We shall meet soon; and many days, dear love, 
Ere I depart. 
‘ Con. Then there’s a respite still. 
Days ! — not a day but in its course may bring 
Some strange vicissitude to turn aside 
Th’ impending blow we shrink from.— Fare thee well. (returning.) 
— Oh, Raimond, this is not our /ast farewell ? : 
Thou would’st not so deceive me? 
‘* Rai. Doubt me not, 
Gentlest and best beloved! we meet again. [Exit Constance.’ 


ee 








Let us now turn to the banqueting-hall, in which are 
assembled Eribert, his bride Vittoria, Constance, and a num- 
ber of the Provencal nobles, in celebration of the wedding of - 
the two former, when a messenger enters bearing a letter : ' 


‘ Mess. Pardon, my good lord! “ 
But this demands 





‘ Eri. 
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¢ Eri. What means thy breathless haste ? 
And that ill-boding mien ?— Away! such looks 
Befit not hours like these. 
¢ Mess. The Lord de Couci 
Bade me bear this, and say, ’tis fraught with tidings 
Of life and death. 
‘ Vit. (burried) Is this a time for ought 
But revelry ? — My Lord, these dull intrusions 
Mar the bright spirit of the festal scene ! 
‘ Evi. (to the Messenger.) Hence! tell the Lord de Couci we 
will talk 
Of life and death to-morrow. [Exit Messenger. 
Let there be 
Around me none but joyous looks to-day, 
And strains whose very echoes wake to mirth ! 
[A band of the conspirators enter, to the sound of 
music, disguised as shepherds, bacchanals, &c. 
‘ Eri. What forms are these? — What means this antic triumph? 
‘ Vit. "Tis but a rustic pageant by my vassals 
Prepared to grace our bridal. Will you not 
Hear their wild music ? Our Sicilian vales 
Have many a sweet and mirthful melody, 
To which the glad heart bounds. — Breathe ye some strain 
Meet for the time, ye sons of Sicily ! 


(One of the Masquers sings.) 


‘ The festal eve, o’er earth and sky, 
In her sunset robe, looks bright, 
And the purple hills of Sicily, 
With their vineyards laugh in light; 
From the marble cities of her plains 
Glad voices mingling swell ; 
— But with yet more loud and lofty strains, 
They shall hail the vesper-bell ! 


‘ Oh! sweet its tones, when the summer breeze 

Their cadence wafts afar, 

To float o’er the blue Sicilian seas, 
As they gleam to the first pale star ! 

The shepherd greets them on his height, 
The hermit in his cell ; 

— But a deeper power shall breathe, to-night, 
In the sound of the vesper-bell! [The bell rings. 


‘ Eri. It is the hour! — Hark, hark!—my bride, our 
summons ! 
The altar is prepared and crown’d with flowers 
That wait — 


‘ Vit. The victim ! [A tumult heard without. 
(Procida and Montalba enter, with others, armed.) 
‘ Procida. Strike! the hour is come! 
¢ Vit. 
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‘ Vit. Welcome, avengers, welcome! Now, be strong! 

[Lhe conspirators throw off their disguise, and 
rush, with their swords drawn, upon the Pro- 
vengals. LEribert is wounded, and falls. 

‘ Pro. Now hath fate reached thee in thy mid career, 
Thou reveller in a nation’s agonies ! 
[Lhe Provengals are driven off, and pursued by 
the Sicilians. | 
‘ Con. (supporting Eribert.) My brother! oh! my brother ! 
‘ Eri. Have I stood | 
A leader in the battle-fields of kings, 
To perish thus at last ?— Ay, by these pangs, 
And this strange chill, that heavily doth creep, 
Like a slow poison, thro’ my curdling veins, 
This should be — death !— In sooth a dull exchange 
For the gay bridal feast ! 
‘ Voices. (without.) Remember Conradin! — spare none, spare 
none ! 
‘ Vit. (throwing off her bridal wreath and ornaments.) 
This is proud freedom ! Now my soul may cast, 
In generous scorn, her mantle of dissembling 
To earth for ever !— And it is such joy, 
As if a captive, from his dull, cold cell, 
Might soar at once on charter’d wing to range 
The realms of starr’d infinity !— Away! 
Vain mockery of a bridal wreath! The hour 
For which stern patience ne’er kept watch in vain 
Is come ; and I may give my bursting heart 
Full and indignant scope. — Now, Eribert ! 
Believe in retribution! What, proud man! 
Prince, ruler, conqueror ! didst thou deem Heaven slept ? 
‘¢ Or that the unseen, immortal ministers, 
Ranging the world, to note e’en purposed crime 
In burning characters, had laid aside 
Their everlasting attributes for thee ?” 
— Oh! blind security ! — He, in whose dread hand 
The lightnings vibrate, holds them back, until 
The trampler of this goodly earth hath reach’d 
His pyramid-height of power ; that so his fall 
May, with more fearful oracles, make pale 
Man’s crown’d oppressors ! 
‘ Con. Oh! reproach him not ! 
His soul is trembling on the dizzy brink 
Of that dim world where passion may not enter. 
Leave him in peace! 
‘ Voices. (without.) Anjou! Anjou !— De Couci to the rescue ! 
‘ Eri. orn himself.) My brave Provengals! “do ye com- 
bat still ? 


And I, your chief, am here ! — Now, now I feel 
That death indeed is bitter ! 
© Vit. Fare thee well ! 
Thine eyes so oft, with their insulting smile, 
Have 
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Have look’d on man’s last pangs, thou shouldst, by this, 
Be perfect how to die ! (Exit Vittoria, 
‘ Raimond enters. 


‘ Rai. Away, my Constance ! 
Now is the time for flight. Our slaughtering bands 
Are scatter’d far and wide. A little while 
And thou shalt be in safety. Know’st thou not 
That low sweet vale, where dwells the holy man, 
Anselmo? He whose hermitage is rear’d 
*Mid some old temple’s ruins ? — Round the spot 
His name hath spread so pure and deep a charm, 
*Tis hallow’d as a sanctuary, wherein 
Thou shalt securely bide, till this wild storm 
Have spent its fury. Haste! 

‘ Con. I will not fly! 
While in his heart there is one throb of life, 

One spark in his dim eyes, I will not leave 
The brother of my youth to perish thus, 
Without one kindly bosom to sustain 

His dying head. 

‘ Ert. The clouds are darkening round. 
There are strange voices ringing in mine ear 
‘That summon me — to what ? — But I have been 


Used to command! — Away ! I will not die | 
But on the field [ He dies.’ 


We had intended to institute a short comparison between 
the present drama and a recent French tragedy on the same 
subject, but we have not been able at the moment to procure 
a copy of the latter. 








MONTHLY CATALOGUE, | 
For DECEMBER, 1823. 


POETRY and the DRAMA. 


Art. 11. An Elegy to the Memory of the late Rev. Henry Mar- 
tyn, and other Poems. By John Lawson, Missionary at Cal- 
cutta. 12mo. pp. 40. Westley. 1823. 

However laudable and disinterested have been the motives which 
produced ‘this little tribute of regard to the memory of a man 
of worth and genius, and a zealous and exemplary Christian, (in 
whatever degree we may dissent from his peculiar tenets,) we 
cannot say much for its poetic merit: but occasionally we meet 
with some good and touching passages, which, divested of a cer- 
tain wild religious tone and character, are deserving of commend- 
ation. Of the excellent character of the individual whom the 


elegy is written to commemorate, while we regret the fatal _ 
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and mistaken views to which he fell a sacrifice, we are fully sen- 
sible; and not less from the affection and regard evinced towards 
him by his friends, than from the narrative of his exertions and 
sufferings, written by Mr. Sargent, from whose memoirs of him we 
extract this introductory remark : 

‘ Whilst some shall delight to gaze upon the splendid sepulchre 
of Xavier, and others choose rather to ponder over the granite stone 
which covers all that is mortal of Swartz, there will not be want- 
ing those who will think of the humble and unfrequented grave of 
Henry Martyn, and be led to imitate those works of mercy, which 
have followed him into the world of light and love.’ 

We cannot but feel that a strong interest, to which we should 
be sorry if we did not sometimes yield, attaches to the lives and 
to the death of men devoting their WHOLE LABORS to SUCH & Cause ; 
and it is not diminished by reading lines like the following: 


‘ O thou worn pilgrim, though no moss-green stone 
Tell the awed stranger where thy slumbering dust 
Waits for the judgment-day, nor aught of thee 
Can sighing friendship trace, yet thy last words 

Glowing with deathless character 
Live in unnumbered hearts. 


¢ Whether in lonely sadness thou didst find 
An unfrequented grave —a desert spot 
Known only to the solitary bird 
That loves the sacred silence of the dead, 
Warbling his melancholy song 
Constant as night doth fall,’ &c. 


Art. 12. The Bridal of Armagnac; a Tragedy. By the Rev. 
T. Streatfield, F.S.A. 8vo. 7s. 6d. Boards. Harding 
and Co. 1823. 

‘The Bridal of Armagnac’ is precisely one of those dramas 
which every man of education, talent, and feeling, might produce 
without having received any extraordinary gifts from Apollo. 
There are three species of composition which may be said to 
defy criticism,—the very good, the very bad, and those which 
occupy the exact medium between these two extremes ; and to 
class such productions is all that can be done with them. To that 
which is eminently excellent, praise can add nothing ; blame can- 
not touch that which is below animadversion ; nor can the re- 
viewer's pen be properly put in requisition where praise and blame 
are alike inapplicable to his author. We are unfortunately in this 
dilemma with regard to Mr. Streatfield’s drama, which merits 
neither commendation nor censure ; though, were we compelled 
— give it a positive character, we should “ sneakingly approve 
of it. 


Art. 13. Men and Things in 1823. A Poem in Three Epistles, 
with Notes. By James Shergold Boone, M.A. 8vo. 5s. 
Boards. Hatchard and Son. 1823. 
That Mr. Boone is a man of high talents, no one who is ac- 


quainted with his career at the University can for a moment doubt. 


Rev. Dec. 1823. Ff Gifted 
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Gifted with strong powers of acquisition, and with a correct liter- 
ary taste, a highly honorable road lay open to him as a scholar: 
but, not satisfied with the promised trophies of the muses, he has 
deviated into the doubtful paths of a political course. It is much 
to be regretted that a man of his age and acquirements should 
thus have mistaken his true destination and interest; and, even 
more, he has not only rushed at once into the arena of public dis- 
putes, to signalize himself as a partizan, but has assumed the cha- 
racter of a censor:and a leader. Archimedes did not attempt to 
move the world because he had no place on which he could rest 
his machinery : but Mr. Boone, without any fulcrum, is striving to 
turn the political world out of its course. He imagines that he 
has discovered the path which it behoves our statesmen to tread, 
and he even seems to think that his pen is powerful enough to 
induce them to pursue it. 

As a poem, these epistles have no very distinguished claims to 
merit, nor does the author arrogate it for them. His prose- 
writings, indeed, are much preferable to his poetry, and exhibit an 
elegant, sensible, and very English style. We would much rather 
see Mr. Boone’s pen engaged in some creditable literary work, 
than in lauding the Foreign Secretary, and teaching him how to 
steer his vessel through the shoals which surround him. Indeed, 
according to him, Mr. Canning is to guide the state-bark with 
more profound skill than even the great * pilot who weathered 
the storm.” The following are some of the marvels which are 
to be thus achieved : 


‘ ’Tis thine to view all systems, and unite 
Their better parts, distinct, not opposite. 
From various schemes by various minds pursued, 
To separate the dross, and choose the good; 
To hold the middle path — though few, in sooth, 
Can find where centre all the rays of truth; 
Can mark, can fix, the very point, where lies 
That mean, sought ever by the good and wise. 
Tis thine to trace how virtue may misguide, 
And honest feelings err on either side ; — 
Nor with too tighten’d, nor too slack, a rein 
Direct an empire ; — nor relax nor strain 
The springs of state ; nor to thy service call 
Licence that maddens, or restraints that gall. 
"Tis thine to bid wide Education’s sway 
Go forth, and speed upon its prosperous way ; 
Yet strive that faith and morals may keep pace 
With mere instruction in the rising race; 
Or much of ill must wait on minds half taught, 
Incipient knowledge and fermenting thought.’ 


That Mr. Boone, however, has liberal and patriotic sentiments, 
wé néed only copy the following note as a proof: | 


‘ [ pass indignant, the base servile crew, 
Who still advise what monarchs wish to do. 
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‘ If some of these gentlemen had their deserts, they might well 
find a place in some honest satire, as 


‘ Sacred to ridicule their whole life long, 
And the sad burden of some merry song. 


* But an Englishman, after all, is but ill qualified to sit in judg- 
ment upon men who have been educated in different principles — 
and have imbibed, with their mothers’ milk, prejudices opposite to 
his own. It is possible that the Metternichs, and Nesselrodes, and 
Bernstoffs, and Poggo di Borgos, and Chateaubriands, and Mont- 
morencies, may really imagine themselves to be very wise and 
praiseworthy persons, who are doing a service to mankind as well as 
their masters, and contributing, forsooth, to the preservation of 
tranquillity and good order. Surely, however, the duty of a mi- 
nister is, at the risk of his own station and power, to advise a 
monarch for the common welfare of the nation and mankind, 
rather than be subservient to his arbitrary desires, and passions, 
and caprices. He stands in the double relation of counsellor to 


the sovereign, and servant of the country. Must he then only say, 
like old Eolus to Juno, 


‘ « Tuus, o Regina, quod optes 
Explorare labor : — mihi jussa capessere fas est ;” 


or like the worthy in Tacitus, to his master, 
‘ « Tibi summum rerum judicium Dii dedere : — nobis obsequit 
gloria relicta est.” ’ ; 


NOVELS. 


Art. 14. Self-Delusion ; or, Adelaide d’Hauteroche, a Tale. By 
the Author of “ Domestic Scenes.” 12mo. 2 Vols. 14s. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1823. 

This is certainly a better novel than the public might suppose 
from the title, which savours too strongly of ‘* the Minerva press ;” 
yet the work has evidently not emanated from the manufactory in 
Leadenhall-street. It is a clever second-rate production, most 
clearly the effort of a female mind, and displaying considerable 
knowlege of the female heart. ‘The writer’s object is to warn all 
young ladies against the dangers of Platonism; and the Pla- 
tonist is proved, on undoubted evidence, to be “ at best no better 
than a go-between,” according to the words of a noble poet. The 
story of Adelaide is in truth an awful example of the evils arising 
from the ‘“ confounded fantasies” of this system: for the heroine, 
without the slightest intention of injuring those around her, and 
even proud of her own integrity of heart, alienates the affections 
of her guardian and benefactor, a well-looking moral man of the 
age of forty; destroys his peace of mind for ever; kills his wife 
with grief and a consumption ; and robs her guardian’s daughter 
of the affections of her lover. 

There is a great deal of vivid, and, we believe, correct painting 
in the characters of Adelaide and her guardian; while that of 
Lady Delmaine is very skilfully touched; and, as a comic por- 
trait, Dr. Cosby is by no means an unsuccessful attempt, though, 
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perhaps, the tale is, on the whole, of somewhat too mournful a 
cast. For the benefit of such young ladies as may not have an 
opportunity of perusing the volumes themselves, we give the pith 
of them, which is contained in the following ‘ incontrovertible 
moral axiom :’ 

‘ That no innocency of heart or purity of intention can warrant 
the fostering of a passion for a forbidden object, — or avert the in- 
calculable mischief which must necessarily, in one shape or another, 
be the consequence. 


Art.15. Other Times; or, the Monks of Leadenhall. By the 
Author of ‘* The Lollards,” ‘* The Mystery,” &c. 12mo. 3 Vols. 
18s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1823. 

We are pleased to see, in this production, a decided improve- 
ment of the author, who.has been by no means idle in contributing 
his share towards the amusement of the public in this branch of 
composition. Many faults, which were prominent in his former 
productions, are, by the influence of a corrected taste and a 
sounder judgment, softened down or wholly obliterated in the 
volumes before us. Their predecessors betrayed an extravagance, 
and a want of adherence to the modesty of nature, which some- 
times made us almost angry with the writer: but, in * The Monks 
of Leadenhall,’ our good sense, or rather our common sense, is not 
shocked in this manner ; and the author has acquired more skill 
in the management of his fable, to which, in the present instance, 
he has contrived to give very considerable interest. He has like- 
wise worked up into his narrative some local antiquarian knowlege, 
which on the whole has a good effect, though it is occasionally 
protruded rather too vigorously on the reader’s attention. The 
characters in general are cleverly sketched, but the hero is too 
nearly allied to the “ far niente” tribe, and is throughout the work 
rather a patient than an agent. The cardinal’s jester, Mr. Nicho- 
las Bray, is a highly respectable fool, and merits his motley garb. 


POLITICS. 


Art.16. Relative Taxation ; or, Observations on the Impolicy of 
taxing Malt, Hops, Beer, Soap, Candles, and Leather; with a 
View of the Manner in which the Duties imposed on them affect 
the different Kinds of Land, whether in Grass or Tillage, and 
their constant Tendency to increase Pauperism: with Reasons 
for substituting a Tax on Property; concluding with an En- 
quiry into the Effects arising from perpetuating the Land Tax. 
By Thomas Vaux, Land Agent and Surveyor. 8vo. pp. 232. 
7s. 6d. Boards. Relfe. 1823. 

We find a strange jumble of sense and nonsense in this book. 
Mr. Vaux tells us that he ‘has devoted himself exclusively to 
agricultural pursuits ;’ adds, somewhat unnecessarily, that he is 
not ‘ an author by profession ;’ and seems rather to pride himself 
on the exemption which he claims, and exercises, from any logical 
precision or arrangement of his matter. He considers ‘ the un- 
equal pressure of taxes to be as instrumental in producing the pre- 
sent 
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sent agricultural distress as any other cause whatever.’ We ma 
truly say of taxation, that the practice of it is much better under- 
stood than its theory: but it will hardly be disputed that, where a 
public burden is to be borne, in justice it ought to press equally. 
Agriculture has had its days of prosperity, while the commercial 
and manufacturing interests were suffering. Did Mr. Vaux ever 
inquire what was the relative pressure of taxation in those days ? 
Was there any inequality then? At all events, he did not com- 
plain of it. It was very much the fashion, not long ago, to re- 
gard the interests of agriculture and of manufactures as conflicting 
interests ; and it was considered to be the interest of the former to 
advance and of, the latter to depress the price of subsistence. 
This was an error. - It is to the diminished cost of provisions that 
England is now indebted for the foreign increased demand of her 
goods. We say England, without any discrimination of the in- 
dustrious classes, for all these are benefited by the necessaries of 
life being accessible ; and the farmer himself has felt some little 
abatement of taxation, something of tythe, of rent, of subsistence, 
of clothing, and of the price of labor. The pressure of the poor’s 
rate is very unequal, and Mr. Vaux’s remarks on this head are 
correct. 

‘ Machinery supersedes manual Jabour to such a degree, that 
many thousands of men with large families have been, and con- 
tinue to be, removed from manufacturing to country towns. These, 
from the age of fifteen to twenty, after having gained a settlement 
by a year’s servitude, are drawn to the towns by the temptation 
of higher wages, which the fluctuations in trade often produce ; 
remain there till they marry, and have large families, or from 
other causes are obliged to seek parochial relief; and then are re- 
turned to their former parishes. Their support consequently de- 
volves on the agricultural classes, when they are no longer able to 
labour ; though, while they were able, the manufacturer alone en- 
joyed the advantage of it. On the other hand, if a young man 
leave his trade and turn farmer, a year’s servitude gains him a 
settlement ; and consequently the moment he becomes disqualified 
for earning a livelihood, he must be supported where his settle- 
ment is gained; so that in all cases the burden. falls on the agri- 
cultural classes. They have not, however, to support merely 
those who are disqualified for labour, as the sturdy labourer, who 
cannot get employment, must be also supported by them.’ 

Mr. Vaux has some singular notions on the subject of machinery. 
He says that the amount of manual labour, superseded by the 
use of machinery in agriculture, bears no proportion whatever to 
that which it supersedes in agriculture; and the speculative infer- 
ence which, by some loose logic, ‘ie draws from this is that, ‘ in 
proportion as the manufacturer gains by the use of machinery, the 
land-owner loses by it!’ This is only absurd: but he has a prac- 
tical inference which, if he were prime minister, would be fearfully 
mischievous: viz. ‘ that machinery, whether used in agriculture or 
manufactories, should be taxed in proportion to the labour which it 


supersedes, and the proceeds applied to the support of paupers. 
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After this specimen of the author’s views of relative taxation, 
our readers will feel very little disposed to be detained much 
longer. Not only, says he, do the public burdens oppress the 
agricultural interest in general more than any other, but the 

affect the agricultural classes themselves unequally *; and he 
complains that ‘ the richest soils pay comparatively nothing while 
the poor lands continue to be driven out of cultivation by exces- 
sive and partial taxation ; that is, partial in its effect, though im- 
partial in its appearance.’ Mr. V. would virtually offer a premium 
for the cultivation of poor lands: but did it never occur to him 
that soils, whose produce is insufficient to repay the ordinary ex- 
pences of tillage, can only be cultivated with a profit to the indi- 
vidual at the expence of the public, who must be taxed for that 
purpose ? On the same ingenious and wise principle that he would 
tax machinery in proportion to the labor which it supersedes, 
that is, in proportion to its efficacy and perfection, he would like- 
wise tax lands of various qualities in proportion to their produc- 
tiveness; though on this latter subject he feels some diflidence, 
being ‘ aware of the difficulty of taxing land so as to satisfy alé 
parties. This device of clogging the wheels of a good machine, 
in order to reduce its powers to the level of an ordinary one, and. 
of sterilizing a fertile soil to the level of a barren one by means of 
taxation, has unquestionable claim to the merit of novelty; it is 
something like tying up the legs of a racer to reduce his speed to 
the level of a cart-horse : a good subject for the pencil of Geotiry 
Gambado. We should be very glad to:see the taxes enumerated 
in the title-page of this book reduced, and if possible abolished, 
with a great many others: what the farmer wants is an extended 





* Mr. V. has made some calculations on this subject, from which 
he draws the following table : 


























Rent, per | Direct Taxa- | 
Acre. tion, per Acre. | 
#£.|s.)a)£.| s. 1d. | 
Hop Ground - - -| 2) 0); O97 3) 0; 0) 
Barley land, inferior quality, suppos- | | 
ing a crop once in five years, direct | 
taxation, 10s. —rent, 10s. - -/0;10; 040/10! 0 
‘Barley land, medium quality _ - -|}1)j 5 | 040/10] 0 
Wheat land, medium quality - -{|1) 0 | O72); 0:0 
Grass ditto - - -/ 1/10; OF 0} 2/6 
Dairy land - . -|2) 0} OF O; 5) 0; 
Garden ground in the vicinity of large | 
towns - - - -{|4)} 0/0473); 0/0, 
Grass land in the vicinity of large | 
towns, for milk, &c. - -{4] 0, OF O| 5/0, 
Wood, and plantation ground -'/8;} 0] OF O; 1; 0): 
Ground rents —from 100/. to 500/. per 
acre - - - | 
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consumption of his produce, and this can best be done by making 
it accessible in point of price to the great mass of the people, who 
are his consumers. The malt-tax, on this account, is excessively 
hurtful to the farmer, and cruel to the labourer. The beer- 
duties are injurious for the same reason; and, those on the distil- 
lation of grain are equally prejudicial ; operating to the encourage- 
ment of smuggling and to the loss of revenue. As a substitute 
for these duties, Mr. V. recommends a bond fide. property-tax : 
but we are inclined to recommend a bond fide system of retrench- 
ment and economy as more effectual. 


MEDICINE, &c. 


Art.17. A View of the Structure, Functions, and Disorders, o 
the Stomach and alimentary Organs of the Human Body; with 
par wolneicel Observations and Remarks upon the Qualities and 

iffects of Food and fermented Liquors. By Thomas Hare, 

F.L.S, and F. Royal Coll. Surgeons. 8vo. pp. 300. Long- 

man and Co. 

Like some other works which we have lately had occasion to 
notice, this treatise is intended to be within the reach of unpro- 
fessional readers, although not distinctly addressed to them : but 
it does not appear to us to possess the necessary qualities to in- 
terest or to be readily understood by such persons. With the 
view, we presume, of rendering the subject more accessible to 
readers of this description, Mr. H. has omitted no opportunity of 
translating technical terms, and explaining their etymology, but 
not always with that success which we could have wished. ‘The 
author has also treated his subject in a very extended manner, in- 
troducing many topics which appear to be altogether foreign to 
those that are announced in the title. Thus the ultimate fibres of 
muscle, tendon, and cellular tissue, of vegetable substance, and of 
asbestos, occupy a considerable share of his attention. He has 
also indulged in digressions on fever, tetanus, plague, and other 
diseases; and he has even made allusions to the more remote sub- 
ject of those specimens of organic remains which have been dug 
up in some parts of England. The stomach, and all the other 
viscera, either immediately or more distantly connected with the 
process of digestion, are brought under review; and the remarks 
on each organ are introduced by a half popular description of its 
anatomy ; but by the unprofessional, we fear, these anatomical 
passages will be found obscure and unintelligible. 

A considerable portion of the volume is dedicated to the con- 
sideration of the teeth, regarding which the author’s views appear 
to us interesting and ingenious. It is the belief of Mr. H., and 
for which be shews good reason, that the enamel of the teeth 
crystallizes in prisms; and he considers it to be totally devoid of 
vitality. We have long entertained the opinion which is so well 
stated by Mr. Hare, that the diseases of the teeth depend very 
much on the deranged state of the stomach and alimentary canal : 
but we cannot agree with him in believing that the decay of the 
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teeth uniformly commences on the external surface ; and that this 
is, in such cases, either eroded by acrid secretions within the 
mouth, or destroyed by the pressure of the adjacent teeth. Those 
who have most assiduously watched the decay of these parts will 
bear witness to the frequent occurrence of disease within the 
enamel, and will readily call to mind the dark spot which in many 
cases long precedes the breaking up of the polished surface of 
that crust. Disorders of the stomach and alimentary canal, in 
our opinion, produce disease of the teeth by the same mode of 
action by which they cause other morbid affections in distant 
parts, where no chemical agency of vitiated secretions can pos- 
sibly be suspected. — This allusion to the constitutional influence 
of stomach-diseases leads us to remark that Mr. H. has adopted 
the same views with regard to scrofula which have been so well 
illustrated by Mr. Lloyd. His observations on the treatment of 
that disease, although rather brief, are judicious, and deserving of 
attention. 

This work is more of a descriptive and speculative than of a 
practical character, and therefore contains very few cases of dis- 
ease: but two, which are inserted, are particularly intitled to 
notice. In both, a deposition of powerfully odorous substances, 
which had been taken into the stomach, was found within the 
ventricles of the brain; and the strong odour of assafatida is 
stated to have been distinctly perceived by the author, and by 
three other gentlemen, on opening the cavities of the brain, ina 
person who had swallowed a preparation of that drug shortly be- 
fore death. The other case is that. which has been described 
by Dr. Cooke (Treatise on Palsy, p.222.), and to a certain extent 
confirmed by Dr. Paris; in which the fluid of the cerebral cavities 
appeared to the smell and taste distinctly impregnated with gin, 
in a person who had died under the immediate effects of that 
liquor. Such cases present us with a new view of the powers of 
the exhalent and absorbent vessels of the brain. If highly stimulant 
and odorous substances can be thus, on some occasions, deposited 
within the brain in considerable quantities, it is not improbable 
that they are often thrown into its cavities in more minute pro- 
portions, and again absorbed and decomposed, or expelled from 
the system: thus leading us to ascribe a much greater force and 
rapidity of action to the exhalent and absorbent vessels of that 
organ, than we have usually believed them to possess. Should the 
cases to which we have now referred be corroborated by more 
extended observations, they will naturally give rise to the inquiry, 
how far alcohol and such substances produce their peculiar effects 
on the frame, in consequence, not of mere sympathy with the 
nerves of the stomach, but of direct contact with the brain itself. 
The subject certainly possesses much interest, and seems to pre- 
sent a fertile field, with ample promise of reward, to the ingenious 
and careful experimenter. 


EDUCATION. 
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EDUCATION, 


Art.18. The French Master ; or, Elementary Grammar designed 
to facilitate the Study of the French Language, &c. By P. 
Maggi, Teacher of modern Languages, York. 12mo. Bald- 
win and Co. 

This grammar is composed in the form of question and answer. 
At page 2. the author defines a diphthong somewhat peculiarly: he 
considers za in diamant, fiacre, viande, where the vowels form distinct 
syllables, as a diphthong; and he calls by the name voyelles com- 
posées the ai in Francais, and the eui in receuil, where the vowels 
form but one syllable. In the comparison of adjectives, the com- 
parative degree is subdivided into comparison of superiority, 
inferiority, and equality; and the superlative degree into absolute 
and relative. Verbs frequently termed reciprocal are here called 
pronominal. At p.139. a convenient table is given of the con- 
junctions ; distinguishing those which govern the infinitive, the in- 
dicative, or the subjunctive. Among the interjections, we do not 
find the bah! so frequent in French conversation. — An useful 
rule is given at p. 147., which we do not recollect to have seen re- 
corded elsewhere, even in the voluminous Chambaud ; viz. that a 
collective substantive follows the number of the word which it 
governs; thus, La plupart de son temps Est mal employée, but La 

lupart des enfans sont cruels.— At p.161. the article on idiotisms 
as merit. — At p. 167. some English notes are inserted, to be 
translated into French: but in one the English is more common 
than elegant ; viz. will do herself the pleasure. Why not, as in 

French, will have the pleasure ? 

These strike us as some of the most peculiar features of a 
grammar which must of course repeat much of the necessary in- 
formation, but which is drawn up with neatness, in a samuaaiies 
manner, and with no servility to models. 

The preface is written in English, but the grammar itself in 
French, which renders it less convenient to the pupil than to the 
teacher. Mr. Maggi announces a similar work on the Italian lan- 
guage. — We wished for a chapter on prosody: the laws of French 
versification being little understood in England, yet very requisite 
to those who would fairly appreciate the difficulties of the French 
poet, or who aspire to write a billet-douz in rhime. 


Art. 19. Remarks on the Practice of Grammarians ; with an At- 
tempt to discover the Principles of a new System of English 
Grammar. By John Kigan. 12mo. Printed at Belfast for 
Longman and Co. London. 

Wallis wrote in Latin an English grammar, which is one of the 
best extant, and has the rare merit of being founded on a know- 
lege of the Gothic tongues ; without a comparison of which, the 
laws of native or domestic analogy cannot be satisfactorily ascer- 
tained. Johnson, Lowth, and other scholars, have not written satis- 
factorily about the English re because they were ignorant 
of the collateral dialects, and have imported laws of Latin gram- 
mar which are inapplicable to northern speech. Murray's — is 
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free from this attempt to legislate on foreign principles, and 
has therefore superseded the instructions of more celebrated 
authors. 

The writer of the remarks before us, which seem to be prepar- 
atory to a new system of English grammar, is a native of Ireland, 
and apparently much attached to Jogical and metaphysical liter- 
ature ; for he begins by defining terms with needless anxiety, and 
proceeds to invent new grammatical categories. The aweer wdea 
and notion are first analyzed ; and it is observed, justly, that idea 
denotes the image which an object of sense leaves in the memory ; 
while notion denotes the conclusion, or affirmation, which we form 
in our own minds concerning any thing. An idea, therefore, is 
but an impression, and a notion is a proposition. The author, 
however, proceeds to compare likewise the words object and 
thing ; and he proposes to restrict the word odject to denote that of 
which he can acquire an idea: using the word thing to denote 
that of which he can acquire only a notion. Now this use, or 
rather abuse, of the word thing is intolerable in precise language : 
for thing always denotes an exterior reality, and is never applied 
to an abstract proposition ; yet of an abstract proposition we may 
conceive a notion. 

Mr. Kigan notices the division of grammar into orthography, 
etymology, syntax, and prosody: but this classification is not suf- 
ficient. Orthoepy, or right pronunciation, is an essential part of 
grammar, yet it cannot be classed under any of these heads. 
Etymology should have been placed first ; as orthography follows 
from etymology, and orthoepy from orthography. 

Words are properly divided into nouns and verbs, for these. are 
classes to which all others are reducibie: but Mr. Kigan, in his 
disposition for multiplymg definitions, has contrived to render 
these classes indistinct. A noun, he says, p. 12., is the name of an 
thing (so far, good, and enough: but he goes on) that exists (as if 
a thing could not exist), or of which we have any notion. Now, 
after having defined a notion to be a conclusion, or affirmation, it 
is a necessary consequence that of a thing we cannot form a 
notion, but only an zdea. Nouns, therefore, represent ideas, and 
verbs represent notions. 

Nouns are next subdivided into attributive, active, personal, &c., 
while verbs are subdivided into definitive, descriptive, ascriptive, 
affirmative, and even comparative; under which denomination 
adjectives are here meant. 

Enough has been said to shew, that the most peculiar part of 
this grammar consists in the metaphysical matter introduced ; and 
as this wants clearness and precision, we cannot bestow any sincere 
praise on it. That the common rules are regularly enumerated, 
that several happy examples are adduced, and that the quotations 
are usually moral and elegant, these are merits common to most 
books of instruction of this class: but the present is not likely to 
supersede extensively the established resources of schools, and the 
received manuals of discipline. 

16 MISCEL- 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 20, Memorable Days in America ; being a Journal of a Tour 
to the United States; principally undertaken to ascertain, by 
positive Evidence, the Condition and probable Prospects of 
British Emigrants ; including Accounts of Mr. Birkbeck’s Set- 
tlement in the Illinois, and intended to shew Men and Thi 
as they are in America. By W. Faux, an English Farmer. 
8vo. pp.488. 14s, Boards, Simpkin and Co. 18923. 
Although the press teems with the. publications of our country- 

men who have visited America, each favoring us with an account 
of the manners and customs of society, practised by our trans- 
Atlantic friends, yet so ill do their opinions accord with each 
other, and even so contradictory are their relations, that the 
reader may with more justice complain that he is bewildered 
and confounded, than boast that he has derived any true and satis- 
factory information from them. Mr. Faux declares that the mo- 
tive which induced him to visit America, and give to the public 
the results of his experience, was a strong desire to ascertain the 
real truth, in all particulars reJating to that land of boasted liberty. 
Nothing could be more patriotic; nor could he have brought 
home a more useful and honorable testimony of his labors than 
a work written in the spirit of justice, and with that strict ad- 
herence to truth, of which he asserts that he was so anxiously in 
quest. So numerous, however, and flagrant are the contradictions 
in his journal, and so excessively ridiculous and improbable 
are many of his anecdotes, that to credit all his relations will re- 
quire a greater degree of complaisance, we suspect, than the bulk 
of his readers will be found willing to bestow. 

After a long and tedious passage, the dangers of which are as 
tediously recounted in 27 pages, Mr. Faux arrived at Boston ; 
where he assures us that, on landing, ‘ all were eager to behold, 
and gaze, and guess, what I, the foreigner, was, whence coming, 
whither going, and why!’ By this, we might be led to suppose 
that at Boston, (which he had himself described in the preceding 
page as ‘the grand emporium of Yankee-land,’) either the arrival 
of a stranger is an event of considerable importance, or that he 
was himself a rara avis in terris ; and when we see him, a few days 
afterward, at Charleston, making a memorandum that the parson 
‘prayed not for George IV., but for the President; not for 
lords temporal and spiritual, in parliament assembled, but for 
Congress,’ (p. 50.) it is not surprizing that he should have excited 
the curiosity of the natives, and have been regarded as somethin 
extraordinary. From Charleston he went by sea to Philadelphia, 
where he witnessed the celebration of the anniversary of Ameri- 
can independence, on the 4th of July : on which occasion he does 
not amit to notice that an oration was delivered, in which General 
Washington was ‘ highly eulogized,’ and was ‘ compared to Cin- 
cinnatus ;’ that his effigy was exhibited in Vauxhall gardens, &c. 
A few pages farther, however, alluding to this great statesman, : he 
makes the following remark: ‘ The memory of that unequalled 
man 
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man seems, however, little revered, and his family is not more re- 
— than that of any other person.’ (P.111.) In the course of 
the narrative, forgetting what he had first said, and then unsaid, 
Mr. Faux does not hesitate to make the following declaration: 
‘ Every state in this mighty Union seems emulous of buildin 
towns, monumental piles of immortality, to General Washington.’ 
(P.211.) So much for consistency, and for the reliance which can 
be placed on the remarks of this traveller. 

With equal justice and liberality does he paint the character 
and condition of the Americans generally. We give a specimen: 
‘ Ignorance, and love of animal indulgence, it is said, here frus- 
trate and set at nought the system of representation. A good 
man, therefore, cannot get into Congress ; but a bad man, not fit 
for a constable, often succeeds by the means of influential whis- 
key.’ (P.113.) Again, the following is offered as a picture of the 
condition of the American people: ‘ Low ease; a little avoidable 
want ; little or no industry ; little or no real capital, nor any effort 
to create any ; nostruggling, no luxury, and perhaps nothing like 
satisfaction or happiness ; no real relish of life; living like store 
pigs in a wood, or fattening pigs ina stye.’ (P. 125.) Once more: 
‘ The American, considered as an animal, is filthy, bordering on 
the beastly; asa man, he seems a being of superior capabilities ; 
his attention to his teeth, which are generally very white, is a fine 
exception to his general habits. All his vices and imperfections 
seem natural, — those of the,semi-barbarian.’ (P. 202.) Numerous 
other passages might be cited, but we imagine that enough has 
been already quoted to afford a specimen of the sentiment and 
diction with which this history of ‘ Memorable Days’ abounds. 
We cannot, however, dismiss the production, without reprobating 
the gross personalities in which the author has, on more than one 
eccasion, chosen to indulge himself; and the introduction of pri- 
vate anecdotes relating to the families of Mr. Woods, Mr. Flower, 
and Mr. Birkbeck, all of whom he visited: these argue a total 
want of delicacy and good feeling. Misunderstandings entirely of 
a private nature having taken place between the two Jatter gentle- 
men, this tale-bearing ‘ Farmer’ does not hesitate to lay the whole 
particulars of their family-dissensions before the public, and, with- 
out a blush, concludes by saying that ‘ he has given both sides of 
the question as completely as they could be gathered from verbal 
statements !’ 

To those whom the more favorable representations of Mr. Birk- 
beck may have induced to leave their native country and settle on 
the uncultivated banks of the Illinois, Mr. Faux holds out no very 
flattering prospect : but we would recommend our countrymen, 
before they decide on the important question of emigration, at all 
events to consult other authorities than that of a man who, after 
having been treated (by his own account) in the most hospitable, not 
to say the most liberal and friendly manner, has dared to assert, 
speaking of the American character, that ‘religion and duty seem 
but little understood, and less regarded, except it be to ascertain 
how little of either may suffice ‘They will appeal to some other 
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source, if they wish for solid information as to the actual ‘ con- 
dition and probable prospects of British emigrants.’ 


Art.21. An Appeal to Common Sense and to Religion, on the 
Catholic Question; with a Word on Tythes. By W. J. Baldwin, 
Esq., Magistrate for the Counties of Cork and Kerry. 8vo. 
pp- 166. Ridgway. 1823. 

This pamphlet is inscribed to the Marquis Wellesley in a page 
so brim-full of hyperbole, inflation, and flattery, as probably to 
be without a parallel. If the noble Marquis, to borrow a word 
from Shakspeare, can flapdragon such a huge meal of complimental 
phrases, he must have an appetite of inordinate avidity, and a 
stomach of immeasurable capacity. Mr. Baldwin, however, is 
evidently relieved by this explosion of gas: for, when he comes 
to the subject of his treatise, he writes like a sensible man, without 
much extravagance of diction, often sustaining his argument with 
ability, and always adopting a persuasive and conciliating tone. 
With the Catholics and Protestants of Ireland collectively he is 
equally well acquainted, and to them individually he is equally 
attached : for he tells us that all his father’s ancestors, since the 
Reformation in England, were Protestants; while all those of his 
mother, probably from the first introduction of Christianity into 
Ireland, were Catholics. With both parties, therefore, he is alike 
connected, and he laudably and feelingly steps forwards to assuage 
the angry passions of both. As the majority of Protestants have 
no other Orange or anti-Catholic feeling than an apprehension 
of Catholic persecution or domination, should it have an oppor- 
tunity of being exercised ; and as the majority of Catholics have 
no other anti-Protestant feeling than a similar apprehension ; 
Mr. Baldwin endeavors to shew that both fears are ill founded, 
and only entertained from the distance at which political distinc- 
tions keep them from each other. 

The question is, whether Catholics should have an equal admis- 
sibility with their Protestant countrymen to all the benefits and 
situations of that constitution which they, the Catholics, first 
formed, afterward regained and handed down, and at present 
equally contribute to support. They ask for the recognition of 
equal rights and privileges with the Protestants; and if this 
recognition can be granted without danger to the government, to 
the church, and to the Protestants, while the withholding of it is 
a source of discord, insecurity, and weakness to the country, 
what possible case can be stronger? Mr. Baldwin, first generally, 
and then seriatim, considers those practical and speculative tenets 
in the Catholic religion which are by many conscientious people 
regarded as of dangerous tendency; and, after a comprehensive 
answer to the whole objections, he gives a specific answer to 
each. Indulgences, auricular confession, mental reservation in 
oaths, not keeping faith with heretics, the Pope’s supremacy, 
exclusive salvation, the spirit of proselytism and of religious per- 
secution, Catholic breaches of allegiance, the coronation-oath, the 


veto ; these are the principal or at least the ostensible grounds a 
whic 
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which the advocates for Protestant ascendancy defend the exclu- 


sion of Catholics from political power and trust. Mr. Baldwin has 
shewn the futility of them all. 


Art. 22. An Elementary Course of Gymnastic Exercises ; intended 
to develope and-improve the Physica] Powers of Man. By 
Peter Henry Clias, Esq., Professor of Gymnastics at the Aca- 
demy of Berne. Illustrated by Six Engravings. 8vo. pp.111. 
Sherwood and Co. 1823. : 


Art. 23. Instructions in all Kinds of Gymnastic Exercises, as 
taught and practised in the Gymnastic Institutions of Germany. 
Designed as well for Colleges, Schools, and other Places of 
Education, as for Private Use. With Eleven Illustrative Plates. 
By a Military Officer. 8vo. pp.99. 6s.6d. Boards. Whit- 
takers. 1823. 

It is not a little remarkable that gymnastic exercises, which 
made so essential a part of education among the antient Greeks 
and Romans, have been, as a system, almost entirely neglected in 
modern Europe till within the last twenty or thirty years; and 
that, after the revival of athletic sports on the Continent, England 
has almost confined her taste to the elegant and noble game of 
cricket, and to the brave but brutal practice of boxing. We have 
scarcely a Greek or Roman poet who does not celebrate the 
laurelled victors of the gymnasia. Homer describes in the twenty- 
third Iliad the games which were celebrated at the funeral of Pa- 
troclus ; chariot and foot races, wrestling, throwing the discus, 
drawing the bow, hurling the javelin, &c. &c.; and four were pecu- 
liarly termed fepoi, (sacred,) not more because they were instituted 
in honor of the gods and of deified heroes, than from the high 
esteem in which they were held all over Greece. Who has not 
felt his blood flow in a fuller and a freer current, while reading of 
some victor, honored, and almost adored, returning in his trium- 
phal chariot from the Olympic, the Pythian, the Nemean, or the 
Isthmian games? The Romans, who caught from the Greeks 
their ardor for gymnastics, carried them to the utmost perfection ; 
and they declined only with the declension of the empire. 

The first attempts to revive the exercises of the Greeks appear 
to have been made by the Germans: who, towards the close of 
the last century, framed a course of elementary gymnastic exer- 
cises at Schnepfenthal, under the direction of Salzmann, which 
was afterward improved and arranged by Gutsmuth, who published 
the first modern treatise on this subject in 1793; the second edi- 
tion of which appeared in 1804, intitled “ Die Gymnastik.” It 
was in Denmark that these exercises were first considered in a 
national point of view; and in 1803 the number of gymnastic 
establishments in that country had already amounted to fourteen, 
to which three thousand young men resorted ; since which period, 
the government has issued an order for allotting a space of two 
hundred square yards to every public school for the purpose of 
gymnastic exercises. In 1810, the gymnastic establishment at 
Berlin was placed under the direction of Jahn; through — 
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zeal and perseverance a taste for manly sports, so adapted to 
strengthen and give elasticity to the muscular powers, has been 
widely diffused over Germany. Captain Clias, we see, is professor 
of gymnastics at Berne ; and he says that he has superintended 
the ‘ physical education’ of two thousand pupils, not one of whom 
ever experienced the slightest accident. This remark is very well 
thrown in; for a venerable ntatron and her virgin sister, who had 
passed the grand climacteric, happening to cast their eyes over the 
plates of these volumes as they were lying on our table, and seeing 
the Herculean attitudes of some wrestling, others balancing, 
some climbing the column of pegs, the rope, or the mast, others 
taking the long leap with the pole, and vaulting over the bar, 
exclaimed with maternal and materteral anxiety, that the legisla- 
ture ought to prohibit such dangerous sports; since the unavoidable 
accidents, to which human life and limb are exposed, are quite 
sufficient without increasing the number of them by wantonness and 
temerity. An assurance, therefore, of the perfect safety with 
which these athletics have actually been conducted may soothe the 
apprehensions, and conciliate the assent, of those whose sensitive 
and anxious feelings are the last to be disregarded. We under- 
stand, too, that the system of Captain Clias has been patronized 
by our Commander-in-chief of the army, and by his orders intro- 
duced at the Royal Military Asylum at Chelsea; where, under the 
superintendence of Captain C., the numerous boys of that excel- 
lent institution have been and still aré practising all these exercises 
with the best effect, and without the least apprehension of danger 
by the medical officers of the establishment. 

Children hate to be idle; all the cate, then, says a high autho- 
rity, (Mr. Locke,) is that their busy humor should be constantly 
employed in something aoe to be of use tothem. In England, 
the attention of those who have had the superintendence of edu- 
cation has generally been confined to the moral and intellectual 
part of it, leaving the physical almost alone. Children rush out 
of school, and play with peg-top or marbles, or at hop-scotch, 
which can be of no use to them in after-life, for they teach 
nothing, and lead to nothing. Some, 


‘¢ Chase the rolling circle’s speed, 
Or utge the flying ball :” 


but swimming, running, skating, jumping, climbing, wrestling, and 
many other sports, promote immediate gratification, invigorate the 
muscles of the body, and are likely to be called into action for 
purposes of personal safety in future life. Mere relaxation of the 
mind, desirable and necessary as it is, alone is not sufficient ; and, 
when boys are left entirely to the invention of their own re- 
creations and amusements, nothing else is considered but mere 
relaxation; and the promotion of health, vigor, courage, elasticity, 
and grace of action, are accidental circumstances, which may 
or may not be connected with their sports. Much, therefore, is 
to be taught in these as in other matters; and we are glad to 


ohserve that, in some of our seminaries for youth, they have been 
sys- 
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systematically introduced. A few weeks ago we saw in the 
news-papers that “a numerous and fashionable company” had 
assembled to view the cadets of the Rvyal Military College at 
Sandhurst perform gymnastic exercises ; that several prizes were 
adjudged ; and that the names of the young heroes were recorded 
with becoming honor. As to the prizes, however, we cannot 


_ think they were all very judiciously selected: for instance, one 


gentleman cadet received, for his activity in the “ various exer- 
cises” of the day, a handsome and richly-chased gold snuff-box ; 
and another had a reward of five guineas for swiftness in running. 
Money should not be offered to a gentleman on such occasions, 
but the reward should always be appropriate and applicable ; 


‘¢ What shall he have who kills the deer ? 
His leather-skin and horns to wear.” 


Who does not admire the singular adaptation of the prize to the 
struggle, when, at our country-fairs, the clown who catches and 
holds fast the pig with a soaped tail has the pig for his pains, to 
barbecue whole, or cut into savoury griskins ? 

The small volumes which we have named at the head of this 
article contain a great portion of useful instruction, and we strongly 
recommend them to schoolmasters and others who have the su- 
perintendence of young persons confided to their care. The lads 
themselves, too, will like to read them, and always (as we learn) 
are pleased to practise the exercises. 

It might be invidious for us to scrutinize the differences between 
these two publications, and to attempt to establish a balance of 
merit between them. Treating both very usefully on exactly 
the same subject, and being both worthy of perusal, we would 
abstain from such a comparison, and will only observe that the 
volume of Captain Clias was foremost in point of appearance 
before the public. The ‘ Military Officer’ alludes to it in his 

reface, and states that it was in no degree the cause or origin 
of his own labors, for that his ‘ MS. was put into the hands of 
the publishers the same day on which the former was announced.’ 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


We believe that we never received the work mentioned by B. C. 
(Regent’s Park,) as having been sent to us ‘a year and a half ago,’ 
no record of it appearing in our lists: nor does it treat on a sub- 
ject of which we should be desirous to undertake the discussion. 





Inquisitor will be satisfied in our next Number. 





It is not in our power at present to give a definite answer to 
Mr. Smith, but we will not forget the subject of his letter. 





*,* The Appenp1x to this volume of the Review will be pub- 
lished on the 1st of February, with the Number for January, and 
will contain a-variety of important Foreign articles, &c. as usual. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art. I. Histoire et Description du Muséum Royal, &c.; i.e. A 
History and Description of the Royal Museum of Natural 
History, prepared for the Press in pursuance of the Orders of 
the Curators of the Museum, by M. Deteuze; with Three 
Plans and Fourteen Views of the Gardens, Galleries, and 
Menagerie. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 1823. Imported by Treuttel 
and Co. Price 1/. 10s. sewed. 


A’ early as the year 1626, Louis XIII., by letters patent, 
founded a Botanic Garden, and placed it under the di- 
rection of M. Hérouard, his first physician, and his successors 
in office, and of M. dela Brosse, his physician in ordinary : 
but the death of the former, and other circumstances, de- 
layed the fulfilment of the royal grant till March, 1635, which 
may therefore be regarded as the real date of the institution. 
De la Brosse, to whom was now confided the principal direc- 
tion, with an annual salary of 6000 livres, and power to 
name three pharmaceutical demonstrators, exerted himself 
with such activity that, in 1640, the Garden was opened; and 
in the following year it was found to contain 2360 species and 
varieties, of which he published a catalogue : but scarcely had 
he surmounted the principal obstacles to the undertaking, 
when death put a period to his zealous and well directed 
efforts ; an event which was the more to be regretted, because 
some of his successors were far from manifesting the same 
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degree of enthusiasm and industry. Vaillot, however, ener- 
getically aided by Fagon, who travelled at his own expence in 
various. provinces of France, and remitted the fruits of his 
botanical researches to the Garden, contributed to augment 
the catalogue to 4000 species and varieties. Colbert, who 
new-modelled the plan of management, and procured fixed 
salaries for the professors, should also be regarded as one of 
the early promoters of the establishment ; while the celebrity 
of Duverney as a teacher of anatomy, and of Tournefort as 
professor of botany, attracted a great number of pupils. 
The latter, who died in 1708, bequeathed to the Garden his 
collections in natural history, and his herbarium; to which 
was afterward added Vaillant’s very extensive collection of 
dried plants. It is also deserving of remark that Vaillant, in 
1716, publicly asserted and demonstrated the sexuality and 
fructification of plants, a circumstance which has been too 
often overlooked. 

Tournefort was succeeded in the botanical chair by Anthony 
de Jussieu ; whose name, and those of his two brothers and his 
nephew, have been identified with the history of their favorite 
science. Geoffroy and Lemery ably filled the chairs of chemis- 
try and pharmacy, and Aubriet acquired distinguished reputa- 
tion by his drawings of plants and animals. Poiret, although 
he survived his,appointment of superintendant only three years, 
added considerably to the public collections, and extended 
the number of cultivated species: but Chirac, his successor, 
unfortunately allowed the garden to languish, notwithstanding 
the strenuous exertions of Bernard de Jussieu to prop its re- 
putation. Du Fay, whose attention was distracted by no 
other avocations, proved a more worthy administrator; and, 
from his time, 1732, the melioration of the establishment 
has, with a few trivial exceptions, been progressive. Aware, 
however, of his approaching dissolution, in 1739, he re- 
quested of the Minister that Buffon, who subsequently held 
such a conspicuous rank in the department of natural history, 
might be named his successor ; and no individual of his day 
was, perhaps, better qualified for the office. Under his 
auspices, accordingly, both the collections and the garden 
may be said to have been re-organized ; and, by associating 
in the more minute details of his labors the able services of 
his friend Daubenton, he eminently contributed to promote 
the usefulness of his arrangements, and to impart greater ac- 
curacy to his celebrated publication. By means of his widely. 
diffused correspondence, the stores of animal and vegetable 
specimens received almost daily augmentation; and the ac~ 
tivity and zeal of the De Jussteus powerfully co-operated as | 
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his views in giving a fresh impulse to the study of botany. — 
Rouelle, an enthusiastic disciple of Stahl, inspired his pupils 
with a keen relish of chemical pursuits; while Winzlow, 
though now advanced in years, conducted with distinguished 
applause the demonstrations of anatomy. 


‘ In proportion as the site was enlarged, and the objects which 
it already contained were so arranged as to attract the public at- 
tention, more value was attached to the collections, and that of 
the King’s garden acquired celebrity. Then many individuals 
presented to the cabinet such articles as they were better pleased 
to see there, with the names of the donors annexed, than to pos- 
sess at home: learned societies conceived that they contributed 
to the progress of knowlege by enriching a public repository ; 
and sovereigns, desirous of paying an agreeable compliment to the 
King, transmitted to his cabinet such duplicates as were to be 
found in their own. 

‘ Thus the Academy of Sciences, having acquired the anato- 
mical collection of Hunaud, transmitted it to the Garden, that it 
might be incorporated with that of Duwverney: the Count a’ An- 
giviller offered to Buffon his own cabinet: the missionaries settled 
in China forwarded to France all the rarities which they could 
procure in a country which they only were permitted to traverse ; 
and, finally, the Empress of Russia, when she could not prevail on 
Buffon to undertake a journey to St. Petersburg, invited his son 
to her court : presenting him, on his return, with some animals be- 
longing to the north which were wanting in the cabinet, besides 
various articles of natural history, collected in her own estates. 

‘ Nor was the government remiss in its efforts to increase the 
treasures of a monument which redounded to the national glory ; 
for extraordinary funds were added to those which had been des- 
tined to its maintenance, and were placed wholly at the disposal of 
M. Daubenton, that he might procure objects either interesting 
on account of their rarity, or useful for the purposes of study : 
even trees were conveyed from a distance, Moreover, the cabi- 
net was enriched by the zoological collection which Sonnerat had 
made in India, by that which Commerson had realized in his voy- 
age round the world with Bougainville, and, lastly, by that which 
Toutes had brought from Peru and Chili.’ 


The author of this history, however, candidly admits that 
Buffon’s disregard of methodical arrangement deprived the 
student of much benefit, which has latterly accrued from a 
systematic distribution of the numerous contents of the 
Museum. Yet it will ever reflect honor on that illustrious 
naturalist, that, in the space of sixteen years, he completed 
the execution of the splendid schemes which he had con- 
ceived for the improvement of the repository committed to his 
care; and that he recommended to ostensible situations con- 
nected with it such men as Daubenton, La Cépeéde, Faujas 
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de Saint-Fond, &c. ‘The botanical professors and demonstra- 
tors, too, as the De Jussicus, Lemonnier, Thouin, and Desfon- 
/aines, have spread a bright lustre on the interesting provinces 
of study over which they presided: but we cannot enter into 
the history of their respective allotments of public teaching 
and herbarizing. ‘To Buffon the merit is due likewise of in- 
troducing Fourcroy as professor of chemistry, and of thus 
giving more extensive circulation to the doctrines of Lavoisier. 
The hall in which Fourcroy delivered his lectures was more 
than once enlarged; and among his pupils were reckoned 
many people of fashion, as also young men maintained at the 
expence of foreign princes to collect the substance of his in- 
structions for the benefit of their respective countries. 

On the demise of Buffon, MM. Labillardicre and St. Pierre 
were successively nominated to the superintendance of the 
Royal Garden: but, in the midst of its prosperity, the whole 
establishment had been nearly swept away by the blast of re- 
voluticnary fury. It was, however, preserved, chiefly by the 
address of Lakanal, who happened to be President of the 
Committee for Public Instruction, and possessed of considerable 
influence. — Being now considered as a national institution, 
it was, under the designation of the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, entirely new-modelled, and the management of its affairs 
was delegated to the following office-bearers: Daubenton, 
keeper of the Museum, and professor of mineralogy ; Your- 
croy, professor of chemistry; Brongniart, demonstrator of 
chemistry ; Desfontaines, professor of botany ; Jussieu, demon- 
strator; Portal, professor of anatomy ; Mertrud, demonstra- 
tor; Lamarck, botanist of the cabinet, and keeper of the 
herbaria; Fawas de Saint-Fond, joint keeper and conductor 
of the correspondence; Geoffroy, under keeper and under 
demonstrator, in the zoological department; Vanspaendonch, 
painter; and Zhouin, chief gardener. Faujas was soon after- 
ward nominated professor of geology; and Lamarck, profes- 
sor of the natural history of invertebrated animals. Other 
appointmer‘s gradually took place; the menagerie of Ver- 
sailles was transferred to the Museum, early in 1794; and, 
towards the close of the same year, the new arrangements 
were completed. Public funds, however, were occasionally 
wanting to carry into effect all the projected improvements ; 
so that, while in some departments the greatest bustle and 
activity were apparent, in others every thing seemed to lan- 
guish in neglect. ‘The amphitheatre, conservatory, and other 
buildings, were finally constructed on a liberal scale ; and 
suitable accommodation was prepared for the numerous living 
plants, &c. procured with so much care by Capt. Baudin - 
the 
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the naturalists who accompanied him, for the Stadtholder’s 


cabinet, and for various other collections. 

Favored with the countenance of Napoleon, and of Chaptal, 
Minister of the Interior, the concerns of this national reposi- 
tory revived and flourished; the premises having been con- 
siderably extended, and the collections greatly increased. At 
the suggestion of Yourcroy, the professors held weekly meet- 
ings, to arrange the subjects and order of the papers which 
they prepared for publication; and the result of which was 
that series of Annals and Memoirs of the Museum, which we 
have noticed from time to time as the volumes reached us. 
To the accumulated treasures of the Museum were now added 
the cabinet of fossil-bones, collected by Cuvier in the course 
of his interesting researches; the magnificent herbarium of 
Humboldt and Bonpland; the very valuable mineralogical 
cabinet of Weiss; and other donations, or acquisitions, too 


numerous to esmmerate. fs 


In 1813, the pressure on the public finances, and the dis- 
tractions of the government, were directly felt by the profes- 
sors of the Museum, whose exertions were suddenly cramped, 
or arrested. 


‘ When, in 1814, the foreign troops entered Paris, a Prussian 
corps appeared before the gates of the Museum, where it intend- 
ed to bivouac: the danger was imminent; and, in this moment of 
confusion, the professors had no means of access to the principal 
authorities. The commanding officer of the company could not 
yield to their expostulations, and desert the post assigned to him: 
but he consented to a delay of two hours, and that time suf- 
ficed to free us from all apprehension. An illustrious man of 
science, whose name dees honor alike to Prussia, his native coun- 
try, and to France, which he has selected for the publication of 
his works, availing himself of his facility of approach to the 
Prussian commander-in-chief, obtained from him a safeguard for 
the establishment. The Museum was exempted from all quarter- 
ing of soldiers ; and, although nobody was denied admission, no 
injury was sustained. ‘The Emperors of Austria and Russia, and 
the King of Prussia, came to admire the riches which it contained, 
and to procure information relative to its arrangements, in the 
contemplation of similar establishments in their own dominions.’ 


On a second visit of the allied troops to the capital of 
France, in the year following, serious alarms were again 
entertained for the dilapidation of the specimens, and the 
restitution of such portions of them as had been acquired in 
the course of conquest: but the only claim preferred was 
for the Stadtholder’s cabinet; and M. Brugman, who was 
empowered to receive and send it off, acceded to an equitable 


compromise. ‘The Emperor of Austria repeatedly visited the 
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Museum, sent his gardener to Paris with plants which were 
wanting in the King’s garden, and made a present to the 
latter of two curious collections; namely, one of imtestinal 
worms, prepared by Bremser; and the other, a very complete 
imitation of mushrooms, in wax. He moreover directed a 
catalogue of duplicate specimens of his repositories to be 
transmitted to the curators of the Museum, that they might 
select such as they wanted, and furnish him with others in 
exchange: an arrangement mutually beneficial. 

Louis XVIII. and his government have also bestowed 
their patronage on the Royal Garden and Museum; for they 
have not only allotted a considerable sum for the construction 
of new apartments, but have despatched naturalists to different 
quarters of the globe. ‘ Already,’ says M. Drtruze, ‘ we 
have received very considerable transmissions from Calcutta 
and Sumatra, by MM. Diard and Duvaucel; from Pondicherry 
and Chandernagor, by M. Leschenault ; from Brazil, by M. Au- 
gustus Saint Hilaire; trom North America, by M. Milbert ; 
and M. de Lalande, who had repaired to the Cape of Good 
Hope, and had penetrated a great way into the country, has 
put us in possession of the most numerous zoological col- 
lection which has reached us since that of Peron.’ Various 
other voyagers and travellers, although not charged with 
‘any special commission, have testified their zeal for the pro- 
motion of the institution by presenting to it specimens more or 
less numerous and precious; and an annual fund, also, has 
been granted by government for the education and equipment 
of travellmg pupils, of whose future services the public may 
reasonably indulge the highest expectations. About two thou- 
sand individuals attend one or more of the public courses of 
teaching, including several young ladies, who sedulously apply 
to botany and iconography. 

Since the death of Buffon to the present period, although 
some useless appointments have been abolished, the ground 
belonging to the establishment has been extended from 43 to 
79 acres ; the galleries of natural history have been enlarged ; 
a library containing 12,000 volumes has been acquired ; 
dwelling-houses have been provided for the professors, their 
assistants, and other officers ; apartments have been fitted up 
for the living animals ; and the collections have been greatly 
multiplied and augmented. 

From the remainder of the volume before us, (for we have 
received only the first,) which is wholly descriptive, we must 
be'satisfied to select a few notices of some of the more pro- 
minent objects. In the compartment of trees which vegetate 
in the open air, are a Gleditsia, imported from Canada in 
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1748, and which is one of the largest in the plantation; the 
first Acacia that was brought from America, by Robin, in 
1635, &c. A solitary Juniperus excelsa, brought from the 
Levant, and planted by Tournefort, now measures 40 feet in 
height, and 15 feet to the origin of the branches. Among 
the evergreens, are tall Epiceas, Jerusalem pines, red cedars, 
Quercus ballota,&c. As specimens of rare autumnal orna- 
ments, or singularities, we may mention Juglans oliveformis, 
Mespilus linearis, and Acer eriocarpon. ‘The summer-division 
includes Carolina ash-trees, the black walnut-tree of Vir- 
ginia, Gymnocladus Canadensis, and various other interesting 
specimens. ‘The spring compartment contains the yellow 
Pavia, Pavia of the Ohio, the red-flowering horse-chesnut, 
Chinese quince, Malus coronaria, M. spectabilis, &c. In the 
basin destined to aquatic plants, are observed Saururus cernuus, 
and Jussiea grandiflora, both from North America. In the 
orangery, are fine Yuccas, the large-flowering Magnolia, 
Casuarina, and Phormium tenazx: of which last the natives 
of New Holland make ropes and stuffs. The late Fauwjas 
de Saint-Fond reared it with success in his garden, near 
Montelimar; and it is cultivated on the sea-shores of the 
south of France, where it proves a valuable acquisition for 
the navy: cordage made of the fibres of its leaves having 
double the strength of that which is made from hemp. In 
the Labyrinth is the first cedar of Lebanon that was brought 
to France, and which was presented by our countryman 
Collinson to Bernard de Jussieu, in 1734. It now regularly 
ripens its cones, and, though of very considerable dimen- 
sions, would have been much taller, had not its top been 
broken by an accident. 


‘ Half-way down the hill, on the eastern side, between the kiosque 
and the cedar, is a small inclosure, formed by a trellis, which 
encompasses the tomb of Daubenton. That patriarch of natural 
history having died at the Museum, on the 31st of December, 
1799, it was judged proper to preserve his ashes in the place 
where he had passed his life, and to which he had rendered such 
signal services. A column, erected on various minerals, sur- 
rounded by flowers which are carefully renewed, indicates this 
memorial ; and it is proposed to place on this column a marble 
bust of the deceased.’ 


Near the gates of the amphitheatre, two fan Palms, which 
were presented to Louis XIV. by the Margrave of Baden 
Dourlach, have now attained to 25 feet in height. 

- The numerous inclosures attached to the menagerie are 
‘adapted to the exigencies of the respective species admitted 
into them; and the manufactures, carried on in the several 
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compartments, have a reference to the origin of the raw 
materials. ‘The adjoining trees, which are all labelled, are 
in a very thriving condition, and many of them are natives 
of North America: but the paper Mulberry-tree was brought 
from Otaheite by Sir Joseph Banks. — The number of vege- 
table species cultivated in the garden amounts to 6500, which 
are all distributed with a view to the accommodation of the 
pupils. So complete, in particular, is the scheme of labelling 
and notation, that a person may learn, by a glance of the 
eye, to what class, genus, and species, any individual plant 
belongs; whether it be used in medicine, domestic economy, 
or the arts; and whether it be deleterious, ornamental, &c. 
In this way, much superfluous trouble is spared to all parties. 

The fruit-trees amount to eleven hundred species, or varie- 
ties, arranged according to their analogies; those which bear 
berries, for example, forming one division ; those with stone- 
fruits constituting another, &c. This part of the garden, 
denominated the School of Fruit-trees, yearly receives inte- 
resting additions, and has already shared its stores with 
Ghent, Strasburg, and Vienna, where similar schools have 
been instituted. The curious visitor of this plantation will 
be much gratified wit the sight of fine specimens of Dios- 
pyros kaki, Mespilus Japonica, the Monteray Pine of Cali- 
fornia, the Mount Sinai Pear-tree, &c. 

In the School of Economical Plants, the arrangement is 
regulated by the useful properties of the plants: the first 
great division comprizing those which supply food to man ; 
-the second, those which are subservient to the maintenance 
of cattle; the third, those which are employed in the arts; 
and each of these is subdivided into various sections. In 
proportion as the seeds ripen, they are gathered, to be dis- 
tributed, and annually fill 20,000 bags; the label of each of 
which exhibits not only the name of the plant but the 
season of sowing, the soil most suited to its growth, and its 
principal uses. 

The School of Culture, though too contracted in space, is 
judiciously distributed for the illustration of the practical and 
experimental details of horticulture and farming; the first 
general division having reference to the various modes of 
raising vegetables; the second, to the means of their pre- 
servation; the third, to their multiplication ; and the fourth, 
to their uses. The reiterated experiments on grafting, which 
have been instituted in the seminary, have uniformly proved 
that trees which have no common affinities cannot be grafted 
on one another with any prospect of success; and that, con- 
sequently, all that has been written, from the days of Colu- 
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mella downwards, relative to hybrid fruits obtained by in- 
congruous alliances, is destitute of foundation. 

Of the Sced Garden, M. DELEUZE remarks, that it ‘ is the 
nursery in which is procured the destined supply for al] the 
other parts, and in which our vegetable riches are multiplied 
and renewed. Viewed, however, in connection with science, 
it presents an appropriate advantage that is to be found in no 
other situation; for it is there, and there alone, that we can 
make methodical and continuous observations on the germi- 
nation of seed, and that we can compare plants in the first 
stages of their developement.’ Mirbel, accordingly, availed 
himself of such a favorable theatre for conducting his observ- 
ations and experiments on the evolution of seeds, and their 
characteristic distinctions. 

The Naturalizing Garden contains, among other fine ex- 
hibitions, the Ephedra altissima, brought from Barbary by 
Desfontaines; and the Lagerstroemia Indica, so conspicuous 
for the beauty of its flowers. 


With regard to the stoves and conservatories, they appear 
to be constructed on a less ample scale than that which 
would be suitable to the other departments of the Royal 
Garden: but the author’s descriptions of them conduct him 
to some useful remarks. The following, in particular, is well 
deserving of attention: 


‘ We have heard frequent mention of acclimating the trees of 
hot countries, by gradually habituating them to a colder temper- 
ature: but all that can be obtained in this way is confined within 
very narrow limits. A tree which perishes under six degrees of 
cold, in its native country, will never be brought to endure ten 
with us. The orange, olive, and fig-tree, have been cultivated in 
France for ages; yet they do not resist a rigorous season, 
and almost all the orange and olive-trees in Provence died in the 
winter of 1820. 

¢ Such trees as would not at first succeed with us, and which we 
may nevertheless expect to naturalize, are those which do not 
support our winters, because their sap begins to flow in autumn, 
and they put forth their blossoms in the winter-months. Thus, 
the Eucalypti, Banksia, and Casuarine, grow in Van Diemen’s 
Land, where the cold equals that of France: but they flower 
during the months of January, February, March, and April, 
which correspond to the summer and autumn of their native 
country. The specimens, therefore, which we import, retain 
the same habit, observe the same periods for unfolding their 
vegetation, and are killed by the frost. Still, by cultivating them 
in a large conservatory, we may procure from them fertile seeds, 
which, sown at a favorable season, produce individuals, the sap 
of some of which begins to circulate in spring ; and such may, 
without apprehension, be cultivated in the open air. This change 
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does not always take place in the first generation: but, by con- 
_ tinuing to multiply them by seed, we may anticipate success.’ 


The Dahlia, Melaleuca, &c. furnish similar examples. 

In the hot-houses are included many vegetable rarities, 
particularly Pandanus odoratissimus, Caryota urens, Yucca 
filamentosa, Eugenia jambos, Brucea ferruginea, Sterculia 
fetida, Ficus elastica, and F. macrophylla. ‘ ‘This last recalls 
the memory of Riedlé, the gardener; who, of all our voyagers, 
procured for the Museum the greatest number of living plants ; 
and who attached so much value to this tree, that, in his 
dying moments, he entreated his fellow-voyagers to neglect 
nothing for its preservation, so that it might reach the 
Museum-garden in good condition. We may also remark 
Passiflora quadrangularis, and P. princeps, both distinguished 
by the largeness and elegance of their flowers; which are 
solitary, and finely variegated in the first, but red and dis- 
posed in long clusters in the second. The stalks of the 
quadrangularis will shoot to the length of fifty feet in one 
year; a singular instance of vegetative energy. Carolinea 
princeps, and C. insignis, excite attention by the uncommon 
largeness of their digitated leaves, and of their flowers; 
which are ten inches in diameter, and contain a multitude of 
stamens. ‘The only specimen of Adansonia baobab is still 
young, but vigorous. In its native soil, it attains to 25 or 
30 feet in diameter; and, in the opinion of the naturalist 
whose name it bears, it may live 4000 years ! 

The botanical halls and galleries are richly furnished with 
specimens of the different parts of the vegetable structure, of 
peculiarities of organization, and of varieties of wood from 
all quarters of the world; with collections of fruits pre- 
served in spirits of wine, and an unparalleled assortment of 
herbaria. 

Having thus slightly touched on the multiform contents of 
this interesting volume, it remains for us to state that it is 
composed in a plain, unpretending style; and that it pro- 
mises, in its complete form, to furnish a most desirable guide 
to such residents at Paris as may wish to visit, for their in- 
struction, one of the proudest monuments which any or 
country has erected to natural science. The work is also hand- 
somely sent forth, both as to paper and as to typography; and, 
in drawing it up, the author received very important assistance 
from some of the most eminent professors attached to the esta- 
blishment. He appears to have executed his task with an 
unvarying reference to the design of his employers, who were 
desirous of presenting to the public a summary sketch of the 
formation and contents of the Museum and its appendages. 


ART. 
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Art. Il. Les Conseils du Trone, &c.; i.e. Frederick’s Advice 
from the Throne ; edited by P. R. Auguts. 


[ Article concluded from the last Appendix, p. 497.] 


A cURIOUs and instructive anecdote is here told of Peter the 

Great and Frederick the first King of Prussia, father of 
Frederick-William, illustrating the omnipotence of the Czar 
in his own dominions, and the omnipotent notions which he 
carried with him into those of others. Intending to travel 
through some of the principal states of Europe, he came to 
Berlin; and immediately on his arrival, almost before the 
first complimentary ceremonials had passed, “ My dear 
brother,” said the Russian monarch, “ I am travelling for 
instruction; a sort of savage, knowing nothing, and having 
every thing to learn, I must lay every body under contribu- 
tion to furnish me with information. Time is precious, I 
have none to lose, and my stay at Berlin will be very short: I 
must beg of you, therefore, to let me see how certain things 
are managed in Europe which are very clumsily done with 
me; and to begin with a very necessary operation, have the 
goodness to order somebody to be hanged to-morrow, that I 
may see how your executioners go to work.” Frederick, 
equally surprized and embarrassed at the request, re- 
plied that he would immediately make inquiries at the public 
tribunals whether any criminal was under sentence of death. 
‘© What,” said Peter, “* are not you master, and cannot you 
order any one to be hanged whom you please ?”’ — ‘* We are 
within the circles of the empire,” replied Frederick, “ and 
the empire has laws to which we are obliged to submit.” 
“ Well, then, take one ofmy Mongicks and hang him — take 
which you like.”—* But the laws of the empire apply equally 
to strangers and to our own subjects.” — ** You are not king, 
then? You are not master ?’ — “ Sovereigns possess their 
sovereignty within the empire as elsewhere, but it is in con- 
formity with the laws.” — Peter had considerable difficulty in 
yielding to this sort of doctrine, and was not very well pleased 
with the state of monarchy at Berlin. 

Thus, then, Mr. Owen was right when, at some meeting 
held to consider the best means of improving the condition of 
the Irish, he took great pains to impress on his auditory that 
the character of man is formed by the circumstances around 
him: but, though he stated the truth, he did not state the 
whole truth. Man is indeed very much the creature of cir- 
cumstances: but it should be added that those very circum- 
stances, from which he derives so much of his character, are 
themselves created by man. Itis he who builds the pedestal, 
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places some demi-deity of his own workmanship on it, and 
then rolls himself in the dust in adoration of the figure! If 
the character of Man be influenced by the moral circumstances 
of government, religion, education, Xc., who is it that fixes 
the form and ceremonial of these matters ? Who gave to the 
Czar Peter his autocracy ? Who made him 


“¢ a despot absolute, to boast 
Himself the only freeman of his land ?” 





Who is it that invests princes, priests, and pedagogues with 
the authority which they exercise to our advantage, or which 
they abuse to our degradation and destruction? It may be 
true that the circumstances in which czars and emperors are 
placed create their generic character: but those circumstances, 
we must repeat, are formed by others, not themselves. When 
the people have delegated to certain individuals the right of 
governing them, they have deposited in their hands the 
greatest imaginable trust; and they have invariably found 
that to resume this trust, howsoever the resumption of it 
may be required by any wantonness of abuse on the part of 
the trustees, is a work of the utmost difficulty and peril. In 
delegating authority, how careful, then, should they be to ob- 
tain the most solid security for a discreet, faithful, and respon- 
sible exercise of it ! 

Such reflections naturally arise not only from the above 
anecdote of Peter the Great, but from a contemplation of the 
personal and political character of Frederick the Second, as 
exhibited by himself in the Matinées of which we gave an 
account in our former article: and from several anecdotes 
which are furnished by the editor of the present volume in 
his sketch of that monarch’s life. 

The personal character of Frederick the Great was very 
different from that of his father, Frederick- William. Thanks 
to the affectionate reverence and filial piety of his children, 
Frederick, and the Princess de Bareith, who have exposed 
their father’s character in all its naked enormity, —in all its 
varieties of caprice, debauchery, and domestic ferociousness, 
—the world has very little more to learn concerning that 
barbarian: but the anecdotes that are told of him are not 
without their use; and, for the most part, they exhibit a de- 
gree of brutality which would always be engendered by simi- 
lar circumstances on a similar disposition. Here is presented 
to us, therefore, not indeed an excuse for but an extenuation 
of the personal freaks and irregularities of princes; which, 
on that account, ought not to be regarded by their subjects 
with too severe and resentful an eye.. .We should treat such 
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personages as Matthew Prior recommends us to treat our 
wives, 


‘¢ Be to their faults a Jitile blind, 
And to their virtues very kind.” 


We elevate them to the rank of gods, put thunder and 
lightning into their hands, and then complain if we happen 
to be struck with the bolt which in some mad moment they 
may dart on us!—/JIt is amusing to see people becomé 
the dupes of their own adulation and folly. Frederick- 
William took a fancy to employ an hour or two after dinner 
in besmearing canvas with colors, and was soon made to 
believe himself a first-rate artist by the flattery of his cour- 
tiers. To one of these smiling sycophants, who had been 
very lavish in extolling the-genius of his royal master, as dis- 
played on some new piece, he said, ** How much do you 
think it would fetch if it were now put up to sale ?”——“ Sire,” 
replied the courtier, ‘‘ at a hundred ducats it would be ‘as 
cheap as dirt — positively given away.” — “ ‘Then you shall 
take it at fifty,” rejoined the monarch: ‘ I see you are an ex- 
cellent judge of painting, and I am happy in this opportunity 
of conferring a favor on you.” ‘The self-tricked parasite was 
obliged to buy the worthless daub at fifty ducats, and doubt- 
less learned more circumspection in the praises which he be- 
stowed on the future productions of his master. 

This monarch would not only honor the nuptials of any 
inferior officer of the army with his presence, whenever he 


. was requested, but would make his Queen accompany him, 


and open the ball with the bridegroom. At the marriage of a 
humble lieutenant of the guards, her Majesty conceived that 
her dignity would be Jess compromised by dancing a Polonese 


than by dancing a minuet. ‘The lieutenant, who was a little 


tipsy and very boisterous, made her jump and skip, and 
whirled her Majesty about with such force and velocity, says 
Baron de Polnitz, that she looked like a bar-maid at a village- 


Jéte; and the King, seeing her petticoats fly up in the air 


without having time to fall down again, was ready to split his 
sides with laughter at a spectacle exactly suited to his taste. 
He was a king in his own house as well as abroad, and 
would kick and cuff his wife and children when they dis- 
pleased him, without the least scruple. The Queen once 
sent privately for a French hair-dresser to exercise his taste 
and skill on her locks and those of her daughters: but, as 
soon as the King discovered what had been done, he threat- 
ened the perruquier with his vengeance, and in the presence of 
the court made him shave the heads of the young ladies. 

“ That 
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‘“ That I do not serve you in the same manner, Madame,” 
said he to the Queen, ‘“ is not on your own account, but it 
would not be agreeable to myself to have a bed-fellow with a 
shorn head.” — Occasionally, a gleam of retributive justice 
shot across his mind; and he kept the Judges of the land in 
order by the terror of his cane, which he is said to have ap- 
plied to their shoulders in a very striking manner, on one 
occasion, when he thought that they had pronounced an un- 
just decision. * At Stettin, also,:he once ordered a young man 
whom he had employed on some business to be publicly 
whipped: but, on discovering afterward that the sufferer was 
innocent, he not only confessed publicly the injury that he 
had committed, but invited the young man to his table. — It is 
well known that this monarch had a great inclination to breed 
a race of military giants in his states, and for this purpose took 
every opportunity of marrying his tall guards to the largest 
women whom he could find. Ashe was once going from Potz- 
dam to Berlin, his eyes were attracted by a young woman of 
prodigious stature, but exceedingly well made and handsome. 
He called her to him, and learned from her that she was a 
Saxon girl, unmarried, that business had brought her to Ber- 
lin, and that she was on the point of returning to her native 
village. ‘In that case,” said he, “ you must go directly past the 
gate of Potzdam ; and if I give you a letter for the command- 
ant, you can deliver it without going out of your way. Take 
charge of one which I will write, then, and promise me that 

ou will deliver it yourself to the commandant, and you shall 
hove a crown for your trouble.” ‘The girl, who was well ac- 
quainted with the King’s character, promised that she would ; 
and the letter was accordingly written, sealed, and delivered into 
her hands, together with the crown-piece. Suspecting, how- 
ever, the fate that awaited her at Potzdam, she did not choose 
to enter the town: but, happening to see a poor, little, old 


woman near the gate, she gave her the letter and the crown, . 


and desired her to carry it immediately to the commandant, 
as it came from the King, and was on very urgent and im- 

rtant business. The sly Saxon heroine kept on the out- 
side of the walls, and pursued her route homewards with the 
utmost expedition. The little old woman also trudged along 





* Frederick once did the same. He sent three magistrates to 
Spandau who had oppressed a poor man in order to gratify a rich 
one, kicking them out of his room with his jack-boots on. His 
chancellor, Baron de First, being implicated in the decision, 
the King dismissed him from his situation, and told him that he 


might go tothe devil. The anecdote is related at length, p. 144. 
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as fast as she could limp, and delivered her letter. On open- 
ing it, the commandant found it to contain a peremptory 
order from his royal master to have the bearer married imme- 
diately to one of his grenadiers, mentioning the individual by 
name. The poor old soul was perfectly astounded, but she was 
ready to submit with a very good grace to the orders of the 
King. Not exactly so the grenadier: though threats, autho- 
rity, and promises, were lavishly employed in order to over- 
come his extreme repugnance, and to assuage the despair 
into which he was thrown. It was not until the following day 
that the King heard of the trick which had been played on 
him, and of the inconsolable distress of the soldier; when 
he resorted to the only remedy left, and emancipated the 
bridegroom by dissolving the marriage.* 

We have seen, in the former part of this article, that it was 
a professed system of Frederick II. to appropriate to himself 





* Frederick-William sometimes got into difficulties by employ- 
ing his Prussians to enlist soldiers for him in foreign countries, 
and even to take them by force out of the territories.of other 
princes. His agents having thus carried off a number of tall men 
out of the electorate of Hanover, George IL, who had succeeded 
to the throne of Great Britain, was so offended at the measure, 
that it nearly occasioned a war between Hanover and Prussia. 
By the command of his Britannic Majesty, some Prussian subal- 
tern officers and soldiers were sina in Hanover by way of re- 
prisal, manifestoes were published on both sides, and troops were 
assembled: but the affair was accommodated by the interposition 
of other powers, without coming to extremities. A great per- 
sonal animosity, however, subsisted ever afterward between these 
two monarchs; and Baron Bielfeld, in his ‘“‘ Letters,” says that 
the quarrel between them had arisen so high that, after the ex- 
ample of Charles V. .and Francis I., they had determined to de- 
cide it by single combat. The King of England had fixed on 
Brigadier Sutton for his second, his Prussian Majesty had chosen 
Colonel Derschau, and the territory of Hildersheim was appointed 
for the rendezvous. George was then at Hanover, and Frederick- 
William had already arrived at Saltzdahl, near Brunswick. Baron 
von Borck, who had been the Prussian minister at London, and 
had been dismissed from court in a very ungracious manner, ar- 
riving at Saltzdahl, found his master in a most violent rage, and, 
knowing how useless it would be to oppose him in that mood, af- 
fected to approve the choice of a single combat, and even of- 
fered his service to ¢arry the challenge. He manceuvred so well, 
however, as to gain time; and the ministers on both sides bein 
desirous to assuage the wrath of the two kings, it was so far ef- 
fected that the challenge was not sent. Frederick, in his ‘* Mé- 
moires de Brandebourg,” mentions the animosity which subsisted 
between his father and uncle. (See Towers’s Memoirs of Fre- 
derick, vol.i. ch.1.) Rev. 
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the merit of any successful military enterprize, and, when the 
issue was unfortunate, to lay all the blame on his Generals, 
even though he was conscious that the fault was hisown. In 
cold blood, too, he recommends this system to his successor. 
Yet, the campaign of 1744 being disastrous to the Prussians, 
he acknowleges this fact in his * Military Instructions,” 
and takes the full share of disgrace on himself. So, hav- 
ing gained a complete victory over the Austrians at Sohr, in 
his account of it he says, very honestly, *“ I should have 
been beaten, as I deserved, if the abilities of my Generals 
and the intrepidity of my troops had not saved me from that 
misfortune.” Zieten was one of the best Generals whom Frede- 
rick had in his service, —and one of the best of men. In 
the campaign of 1745, Silesia was again made the theatre of 
war. ieten was there employed on a very delicate and 
perilous business: his regiment was with the King’s main 
army, between Patzkau and Frankenstein: the Margrave 
Charles covered Upper Silesia, and occupied Jagerndorf and 
Troppau. The Austrians took advantage of this inconsiderate 
division of the army, and, separating into two parties, one 
encamped between the King and the Margrave, and occupied 
all the posts of communication; while the other, encamping 
along the bank of the Oder, environed the latter. Frederick, 
seeing himself on the verge of a general engagement, re- 
solved to recall the Margrave: but the Austrians had guarded 
every avenue, and were so vigilant that even couriers, chas- 
seurs, and spies, were immediately taken. The difficulty of 
communicating his orders seemed almost insuperable. zeten, 
however, was selected to execute this daring enterprize; an 
attempt of so much peril in the eyes of Frederick himself, 
that, in his instructions to the General, he desired him to 
proclaim the order to the whole regiment, that, in case they 
should not be able to make their way, sword in hand, through 
the Austrian posts, each hussar that escaped might inform 
the Margrave of his Majesty’s intentions. ‘The unparalleled 
boldness of the stratagem which 2eten adopted, — for to force 
his way through the enemy was clearly impossible, — was 
crowned with the success which it deserved. During the 
course of the preceding campaign, and even during the win- 
ter-excursion in Upper Silesia, his regiment had worn their 
summer-dress, v.hich consisted of red mantles and felt caps, 
and their fur-accoutrements had not arrived from Berlin 
until the campaign had closed; hence the Austrians were 
not as yet acquainted with that part of their regimentals, 
which greatly resembled those that were worn by the hussars 
of Spleng, at this time making a part of the division posted 
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zat Leobschutz. 2eten, who was aware of this latter cir- 
cumstance, founded on it his hopes of deceiving the enemy 
by making his own hussars pass for theirs, and leading his 
Prussians in broad day-light through their army. He ac- 
cordingly marched with affected carelessness and unconcern 
through the enemy’s camp, followed one of their columns 
under the appearance of forming a portion of it, and made 
a Colonel prisoner of war in the centre of his own camp, who, 
mistaking him for an Austrian, had come to inform him that 
his dragoons were close behind! ‘The alarm was now given, 
but it was too late; and 2ieten, with inconsiderable loss, 
reached Jagerndorf, where he entered in triumph, and was 
received by the Margrave with the joy and admiration due 
to his courage and good fortune. The Margrave immediately 
broke up his camp, and with the assistance of 2ieten effected 
a junction with the King’s army, notwithstanding that the 
Austrians made a variety of desperate and well-concerted 
attempts to intercept them. After this junction, the whole 
army was eager to engage the Austrians; and Frederick, not 
suffering their impatience to subside, gained a terrible and 
bloody victory over the enemy on the 4th of June, 1745, at 
Hohen-Friedberg. * Baron Trenck, who was present at this 
battle and wounded in it, (see his Life, vol. i. p. 58.) says 
that when the action commenced, Frederick exclaimed to his 
guards, ‘* Prove to-day, my lads, that you are my body- 
guard, and give no Saxon quarter.” The sanguinary beha- 
viour of the Prussians on that day shewed how implicitly they 
obeyed their master’s instructions. More than four thousand 
Austrians and Saxons were left killed and wounded on the 
field of battle, and more than seven thousand were made 
prisoners. ‘This was a most important victory to Frederick; 
and in his ** History of his own Times” he observes, * This 
was the third, but not the last battle fought to decide to whom 
Silesia appertained: when sovereigns play for provinces, the 
lives of men are but as counters.” A memorable remark, and 
true to the very letter ! 

The treaty of Dresden was signed December 25. 1745, 
and Zeten then retired to his country-seat, where he was ne- 
glected, and felt himself degraded in the eyes of an ungrateful 
sovereign. He was supplanted by General de Winterfeld, who 
became a high favorite of the King, and the most for- 
midable enemy that 2zeten ever experienced. He knew that 





* See Beresford’s translation of Madame de Blumenthal’s 
‘¢ Life of General de Zieten:” also Dr. Towers’s Memoirs of 
Frederick, vol. i. p. 250. 
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he had been calumniated, felt that his services were under- 
valued, and proudly scorned to bend the knee, or solicit an 
explanation. The Seven Years’ War began in 1756: but 
it was not till Frederick saw the political horizon of Prussia 
in om to darken, and those vast preparations for hos- 
’ tility making which threatened his kingdom with destruction, 
that he remembered 2ielen, The great Frederick could 
listen to the idle slanders of envious flatterers, but in the 
day of trouble was not ashamed to court the man who had won 
his battles, and contributed to that period of prosperity 
during which he had the baseness to slight and depreciate 
him. An impending war brought the monarch to a sense of 
his ingratitude, and he made every possible advance to re- 
concile the offended warrior: but the steps which he took at 
first were not adapted to conciliate such a man as Zieten ; and 
his kind inquiries after the shattered health of his General 
were thrown away. Frederick was so imprudent as to employ 
De Winterfeld, the man who had done 2ieten so much injury, 
to conciliate him: but he was received with coolness and 
dismissed with dignity. zeten’s return to the service, how- 
ever, was necessary to Frederick, and he resolved to call on 
him himself, and alone. At first, the King attempted to 
make him acknowlege his faults, and closed his harangue with 
a promise of forgetting every thing that had passed, holding 
out his hand in token of reconciliation. Zeten, however, 
receded, scorning to acknowlege faults of which he had not 
been guilty ; and the moment of reconciliation seemed more 
distant than ever, says Madame Blumenthal, when the good 
enius of Prussia prompted the King with these words: ‘* No, 
at cannot be possible that Zzeten, my faithful General, can, on 
the approach of a perilous war, abandon his king and country, 
whose confidence he entirely possesses.” These few words 
triumphed over the firmness of Zzeten, and found the way to 
his heart: he threw himself at the monarch’s feet, and vowed 
to shed the last drop of his blood in his service. Before the 
opening of the campaign, Frederick promoted him to higher 
rank, and the reconciliation produced a sincere friendshij 


between him and this officer, which never abated to the hour © 


of Zieten’s death. 

Having told the story thus far not much to the credit of 
the King, justice requires that the conclusion of it should 
not be suppressed. Frederick, at the age of seventy, would 
often pay an unexpected visit to his General, then fourscore 
ae old. In December, 1785, the King had returned to 

erlin in bad health; and 2eten, then eighty-six, who had 
not seen him for some months, went to the palace to pay his 
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respects. As soon as Frederick saw him, “ what, my good 
old Zieten, are you here?” said his Majesty.* ‘ How sorry 
am I that you have had the trouble of walking up this stair- 
case; I should have called on you myself. How have you 
been of late ?”—* Sire,” answered the veteran, ‘ my health 
is not amiss, my appetite is good, but my strength! my 
strength !”—** This account makes me happy by halves only; 
but you must be tired —I shall have a chair for you.” A 
chair was iminediately brought. ‘ Sit down, good father,” 
continued his Majesty, “ I will have it so, for I cannot allow 
you to be inconvenienced under my own roof.” The old 
General obeyed, and Frederick the Great remained standing 
before him in the midst of a brilliant circle. — He.at length 
took leave of him in these words, ‘* Adieu, my dear 2ieten :” 
— it was his last adieu : — * take care not to catch cold: nurse 
ourself well, and live as long as you can, that I may often 
oes the pleasure of seeing you.” After having said this, 
Frederick, instead of speaking to the other Generals and 
walking through the saloons as usual, retired abruptly, and 
shut himself up in his closet. ceten died in the same year. 
Frederick, who survived him but a few months, made a pre- 
sent to his widow of ten thousand dollars; and his. successor 
raised a noble statue to the General’s memory. 
We are not undertaking a narrative of Frederick’s life, or 
even a delineation of his character, except as he has given us 
the outline with his own hand in the flagitious principles laid 


down in the Matinées. ‘The editor of the work has furnished 


us with several particulars concerning Frederick, to serve as a 
commentary on that production; and the anecdotes which we 
have drawn from other quarters are introduced for the same 
purpose, The King of Prussia made no scruple of sacri- 
ficing, cashiering, and even dishonoring his oldest and most 
respectable officers, without doing them the justice of permit- 
ting a court-martial to investigate their conduct, This was 
the case with General Zastrow, the governor of Schweidnitz, 
who was sent prisoner to Spandau for having yielded that — 
fortress in 1761 to General Laudohn ; although he had de- 

fended it with great gallantry, and, comparatively speaking, 
with a handful of men, for he had not a garrison sufficient to 
line the ramparts. He earnestly solicited a court-martial, but 
Frederick would not allow one: for, if he had, the fact would 
have come out that the King himself had weakened the garri- 
son by drafting from it four thousand men, in consequence of 





* We take this account from Mr. Beresford’s translation of 
Madame Blumenthal’s Life of Zzeten. 
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which Laudohn was able to take it by a coup de main. Rastrow 
was therefore imprisoned and deprived of his regiment for a 
fault committed by the King. ‘The Governor of Gratz, to 
whom he alludes in the sixth Matinée, was treated in a still more 
ungenerous manner on a similar occasion : for he was arrested 
sid conveyed in a common waggon, escorted by two hussars, 
beyond the outposts of the army; the King forbidding him, 
at the same time, on pain of death, ever to set foot again in 
his dominions. This officer had been originally a private 
soldier in the guards, and after forty years of service had 
risen by his merit to the rank of Major-general. 

Frederick, like his father, William, was rigorously econo- 
mical: his wars, indeed, had nearly ruined his finances, as he 
acknowleges; and yet he carried them on with the most 
fraudulent economy, for he often paid his soldiers in base 
money, and pensioned off his civil and military officers with 
siz-fenin pieces which were never receivable again into any 
branch of the royal treasury. (See p.139.) “The extreme 
vigilance, which was exercised over the financial concerns of 
his government, enabled him to replace the waste of human 
life which his wars had occasioned. Considering agriculture 

as the most certain means of increasing population, he encou- 
raged it throughout the whole of his reign. He re-constructed 
many decayed and built many new villages by the side of 
rivers: several of which having, in former times, overflowed 
their banks and inundated the fertile lands, he contracted 
them by means of dykes, reclaimed a prodigious number of 
acres of excellent pasture which he distributed to cultivators, 
for the most part foreigners, and induced them to settle by 

rants of stock, as well as by long exemptions from taxes and 
ie enlistment. During the latter months of his life, he was 
employed in draining and clearing the marsh of Dromling, 
which, from being an unwholesome and useless swamp, gave 
to agriculture a hundred and twenty thousand acres of culti- 


vable land. 


Villages and Hamlets. Families. 

In the Electoral March of Brande- 
burg, he built - - - 217 and established 10,740 
In the New March - - 152 - - 3,640 
In Pomerania - 90 - - 5,312 

In the countries of Magdeburg and 

Halberstadt - - - 16 - - — 

In Western Prussia - - 50 - . 918 
In the duchy of Silesia -_ - - 14,050 
525 34,660 
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Here are upwards of five hundred villages built by Frede- 
rick, and almost thirty-five thousand families, (at 45 to each, 
making 156,000 persons,) established on new territorial allot- 
ments ; and two-thirds of these were foreigners. He was not 
less attentive to the encouragement of manufactures ; having 
introduced a great many into his dominions, and advanced 
large sums of money at the low interest of one or two per 
cent. for a stipulated term, to those who engaged in them. 
These measures may not very well accord with certain prin- 
ciples of political eonomy now acknowleged: but the actual 
state of a country must always be taken into account in the 
application of any general principles; and by that actual 
state they must be contracted, extended, or modified. — Fre- 
derick also caused to be erected immense store-houses for corn 
in every province, for the subsistence of his army in time of 
war, and for his subjects in general during any period of 
scarcity. Obvious as the objections are against a government 
coming into the market as a monopolist of corn in the first 
instance, and as a retailer of it in the second, it hap- 
pened that by these means the Prussian dominions, though 
not remarkable for fertility, suffered nothing themselves, but 
were even able to assist their neighbours, in the dreadful famine 
of 1772, the effects of which were so fatal in some of the most 
fruitful parts of Germany. 

For the purpose of encouraging trade, Frederick exempted 
the inhabitants of Berlin and Potsdam from military services, 
and granted nearly the same indulgence to the inhabitants of 
the circles of the mountains in Silesia; where a vast number of 
poor and industrious weavers had settled themselves in a con- 
fined and barren district, and manufactured linen for export- 
ation. ‘The King was particularly desirous to encourage the 
manufacture of silk, and adopted every method to favor the 
culture of the mulberry; he considered that, in the three 
summer-months, it furnished employment and subsistence to 
a number of persons who were too young or too old for more 
laborious occupations ; and during his reign, accordingly, this 
manufacture made a very rapid progress in Prussia. He also 
endeavored to introduce several English manufactories into 
his dominions: with which view he gave ten thousand crowns 
in the year 1784 for machines for carrying on the Manchester 
productions ; and four thousand crowns, in the year follow- 
ing, towards establishing a manufactory of English earthen- 
ware at Konigsberg. Count Hertzberg (in his * Dissertation 
sur la véritable Richesse des Etats, &c.,” a work very freely 
used, without any acknowlegement, by the editor of the volume 
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before us *,) observes that, when the King ascended his throne 
in 1740, the whole population of his dominions amounted to 
2,240,000; and if to this, says he, be added two millions for 
the population of Silesia, West Prussia, and East Friesland, 
(the three provinces which the King acquired,) and if these 
two millions be deducted from the sum total of six millions, 
there will remain, as increase of the population of the antient 
provinces, the number of 1,770,000, which is nearly double 
the amount of the antient population. If that of the new 
provinces be taken into account, the population was nearly 
trebled during the reign of Frederick. 

It has sometimes been said that this monarch outlived him- 
self, surviving the energy of his faculties and character: but 
how happy would most princes esteem themselves, says his 
biographer, to enjoy in the meridian of their lives the ener 
and spirit which he retained to the very last! He had been 
accustomed to receive his secretaries at six or seven o’clock 
in the morning: but, when increasing sickness, infirmity, and 
old age warned him seriously of his approaching death, he 
ordered them to attend on him in his cabinet at four o’clock. 
In announcing this change to them, he said, ** My condition 
compels me to put you to this inconvenience, which, however, 
will not be of long duration; my life is declining, and I must 
make the most of the time which yet remains; zt belongs not 
to me, it belongs to the state.” (P. 344.) Accordingly, every 
morning at four o’clock, when he had given audience to an 
adjutant, a hussar in waiting brought him all the reports of 
his ministers and generals, all the despatches from his ambas- 
sadors, and all the foreign letters which had arrived at Ber- 
lin in the course of the night. He examined them all, and 
made a selection, placing on one side those which he intended 
to read himself, and on the other those which he confided to 
his three secretaries to reporttohim. On receiving them, the 
secretaries retired to a separate apartment, perused the let- 
ters, and prepared short extracts from them, while the King 
was employed in reading the others. The secretaries were 
then called in, one after the other, each with a pencil in his 
hand. Frederick first communicated to them the purport of 
the letters which he had been reading, and they then gave an 
account of their letters, and read the extracts which they had 
made ; the King then dictated his orders and his letters almost 
word for word. Thus, from four o’clock in the morning till six 





- * Dr. Towers has also quoted largely from this work; but he is 
always scrupulously faithful in referring to his authorities, — and 
his “* Memoirs of Frederick” form a valuable publication. 
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or seven, did one feeble and sick man manage the affairs of a 
whole kingdom, and dispatch all business which related to 
foreign countries in the same time. The cabinet-secretaries 
then returned to their own houses at Potsdam, transcribed 
fairly the dictations of his Majesty, and brought the despatches 
back for his signature after dinner; Frederick making a point 
of reading himself every letter, and every order, before he 
would attach his signature to it. ‘ I remember,” says Count 
Hertzberg,. “ that a few days previous to his death, he pre- 
scribed to his aides-de-camp all the manceuvres that were to 
be performed at the reviews in Silesia, adverting to’ the mi- 
nutest circumstances of locality ; and he sent also for General 
d’ Anhalt, to direct some military arrangements for raising free 
battalions to expedite the movement of the army in case of a 
war.” He also sent for the ministers of state, De Hoym and 
De Warder, to settle with them some new plans for the culti- 
vation of land, and the improvement of manufactures, which 
he proposed to have executed in 1787 in different provinces ; 
and particularly to have new villages built, at his own expence, 
in all the districts where the husbandmen resided on plains of 
too great extent, and where the population appeared to be too 
scanty. Onthe 15th of August, 1786, he dictated and signed 
his despatches, as usual; and it was not till the 16th that he 
ceased to discharge the functions of a king and of a minister 
of state: but on that day he was entirely deprived of sense, 
and on the morning of the 17th he died, in the 75th year of 
his age, and the forty-seventh of his reign. 

Frederick was a wit as well as a king;,a poet as well as a 
philosopher; and a musician as well as a general. His 
talents, indeed, were of a high order; he had a taste for 
literature ; and he courted the society of literary men, who 
flattered his vanity, and whom he bribed to trumpet forth his 
praises. Private individuals, however, and even princes, have 
possessed some, in various degrees, of these qualities and 
tastes, and perhaps all of them together, without obtain- 
ing that character for greatness which fell to the lot of Fre- 
derick. How happened this? He had a profound knowlege 
of the character and genius of the age in which he lived. 
This is the true solution of the enigma. 


‘ Frederick never attempted to impose crude and ill-digested 
institutions, or any which were unsuited to the spirit of the times. 
He knew what that spirit required, and satisfied it. Thus, while 
innumerable armies assailed him, the ascendant genius of public 
opinion covered him with its buckler. If his legions were de- 
feated and dispersed, or his treasures drained, his tutelary genius 
created new legions for him and supplied new treasures. He 
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might have had still more splendid qualities than those which he 
possessed : but, if he had attempted to impose on the age institu- 
tions which it was not prepared to receive, all his labours would 
have been fruitless. He effected great things with little means, 
while with greater means Charles the Fifth could not succeed in 
little measures : it was only on the verge of the grave, and when 
he could not synchronize the motions of two pendulums, that he 
perceived the folly of attempting to force on the age ideas which 
rt was indisposed to receive. Joseph II., endowed with great 
qualities, and inspired with an ardent love of public good, after 
having spent his life in the most painful and useless efforts, left 
Belgium in open insurrection, Hungary in discontent, and the 
whole melas menaced with approaching troubles. 

‘ Erroneous judgments are frequently entertained concerning 
Frederick the Great; some persons imagining that his character 
would not have suited the times in which we live, while others 
maintain that he would have accomplished the greatest things in 
preserving the forms which he adopted. Both forget that in all 
ages the same elements constitute a great man, but that the first 
quality of superior genius is, not to endeavor to force our own 
views on the time in which we live, but to adapt our own views 
to those of the period. In the days of Gregory the Seventh, no 
Luther was to be found; in those of Luther, it would have been 
impossible even for a Gregory the Seventh. to have repressed the 
Reformation. In establishing order through the public finances, 
in the encouragement of agriculture and manufactures, in the 
suppression of arbitrary imposts and of the exercise of petty 
tyranny over his people by subordinate officers, and in raising the 
peasant and workman above the condition of mere brutes, Fre- 
derick effected all that could be expected from him, and all that. 
the spirit of the times would allow. Had he gone a step farther, 
he would have injured the existing edifice of social order. The 
wisdom of the statesinan restrained the philosopher from carrying 
into execution all those projects which he had meditated in the re- 
tirement of his closet. A constitution, in which the people should 


eer ag in the management of public affairs, would, in his time, 
ave been precocious.’ 


How much things have changed for the better in these en- 
lightened times ! Witness Italy, Portugal, and Spain ! 

Among the opuscula of Frederick which the present volume 
contains, we see nothing worthy of extended notice. The 
‘ Theological Commentary of Don Calmet on Blue Beard’ is 
a lively but profane jeu d’esprit ; the liveliness of it consisting 
in the mock gravity with which the royal writer has quizzed 
the ponderous lucubrations of that learned Benedictine. The 
‘ Account of the Siege of Asoph by the Russians, and of the 
Journey of Peter the Great to Holland,’ was found amon 
the King’s papers at Potsdam, and will be consulted with 
advantage by the historian of the times. 
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Art. III. Applications de Géométrie, &c.; t.e. Applications of 
Geometry and Mechanics,to Marine Constructions, Bridges, 
Roads, &c. By Cartes Dupin, Member of the Institute of 
France, &c. &c. 4to. pp. 360. Paris. 1822. 


‘(HE name and reputation of M. Dupin are both well known 

to the public. As a scientific traveller, and as an impar- 
tial historian and practical observer of the progressive im- 
provements in the sciences and useful arts, he ial eminently 
conspicuous; and as a mathematician, although at present his 
labors in that department are not much known in this coun- 
try, he occupies a rank equally respectable. ‘The work which 
we now introduce to our readers is of considerable interest to 
naval, military, and civil engineers: but it is founded on a 
species of geometry (the descriptive) which is very little prose- 
cuted among us. Descriptive geometry owes its birth to the 
inventive genius of Monge, and is perhaps capable of appli- 
cations of which even its inventor had no adequate conception. 
As an éléve of the polytechnic school, M. Dupin had the ad- 
vantage of studying under that able and distinguished philo- 
sopher; and he appears to have imbibed the pure geometrical 
spirit of his master, of whom, in his ** Essais sur les Services 
et les Travaux Scientifiques de Gaspard Monge,” he speaks in 
the highest terms of regard and respect. 

M. Dupin’s first efforts in this department were made in 
five memoirs, intitled Dévellopements de Géométrie,” presented 
to the class of the Institute previously to his being elected a 
member of that learned body; and which were approved by the 
commissioners, MM. Carnot, Monge, and Poisson, who were 
appointed to examine and report on them. ‘They were after- 
ward published in a quarto volume under the above title; and 
the present work, which treats of the application of the prin- 
ciples established in the former, may be considered as a con- 
tinuation of it, and both as constituting part of a series of 
which the * Géométrie Descriptive et Analytique” of Monge 
is the first term. 

The subjects in the volume now before us may be divided 
under five distinct heads; viz. 1. On the Stability of floating 
Bodies; 2. On the tracing of Roads for military and other 
Purposes, over Mountains and across mountainous Districts ; 
3. On the Deblai and Rembiai, a Problem connected with 
military Constructions; the Earth removed, or excavated, 
being the Dedlaz, and the Mount, Rampart, &c. formed with 
it, the Remblai; 4. On the Track followed by a luminous Ray, 
-and by elastic Bodies in general, in the Phaenomena of Reflec- 
tion and Refraction ; and, lastly, a theoretical Examination of 


the Structure of English Ships of War. 
It 
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It is difficult to give in a general form, without diagrams, 
any very explicit idea of a work which, from the beginning to 
the end, is dependent on figures and formule: for Hlustration. 
We can therefore only attempt a very superficial sketch of 
its contents, and must refer our readers to the volume itself, 
if they are desirous of comprehending more distinctly the re- 
fined geometrical process on which the author founds his 
investigations. 

The theory of floating bodies, their stability, instability, 
&c., are points of great importance in naval architecture, 
and have accordingly engaged the attention of several able 
mathematicians, among whom Bouguer and Euler stand most 
eminent. M. Dupin, however, has taken an entirely new view 
of this subject, and his method of investigation is totally dif- 
ferent from those of the able geometricians above named. 
Indeed, the theory which he pursues, and the geometry on 
which his investigations are founded, were altogether un- 
known in their time; and with this new instrument he has 
been led to new results, and has given additional extent to 
this interesting branch of hydrodynamics. He considers 
under one general point of view all the positions that a bod 
can take while floating on the same fluid; its weight and form 
being supposed constant. The part of the floating body 
which is immersed in the fluid being termed the carene, we 
know that in order that the body itself may be in equilibrio, 
it is necessary that the centre of volume of this carene, and 
the centre of gravity of the body, must be in the same verti- 
cal; at the same time, the weight of the body being supposed 
constant, the mass or volume of the caréne will be constant 
also: but its figure will change, as well as the plane of float- 
ation, as we vary the position of the several masses in the 
anterior of the body, so as to alter the position of the common 
centre of gravity; and consequently we shall find, for different 
states of the same body, an infinite number of planes of float- 
ation, and a corresponding number of centres of caréne : which 
centres connected form a surface which the author denominates 
the surface of the centres of carene. Again; all the planes of 
floatation are tangents to another surface, which, with refer- 
ence to these planes, is of the same kind as those which 
M. Monge, in his Descriptive Geometry, calls enveloppes, and 
which therefore M. Dupin denominates la surface enveloppe 
des flotiaisons. 

ur readers will conceive, from what is above stated, an 

idea of the great generality which the author thus introduces 

into this problem ; and they will see also the impracticability 

of our giving any intelligible abstract of a solution so ey 
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alized, without the aid of diagrams, and will therefore re- 
quire no apology from us for leaving the process thus 
imperfectly explained. It is indeed impossible to comprehend 
the process of investigation without consulting the book itself; 
the utmost that we can do is to state one or two of the conclu- 
sions; such, for example, as the following. The author having 
shewn that, if we place the floating body in a position of equi- 
librium, the centre of its caréne will be in a certain point on 
the surface, which is the locus of the centres of caréne ; and 
that the plane tangent to the surface is necessarily parallel to 
the plane of floatation; he thence easily deduces, ‘ That, in 
any position of equilibrium, the right line drawn through the 
centre of gravity of the floating body, and through the centre 
of carene, is perpendicular in this point to the surface of the 
centres of carene.’ Hence he transfers the problem of finding 
the positions of equilibrium to the determination of right 
normals to the surface of the centre of carene, selecting among 
these normals those only which pass through the centre of 
gravity of the body. The positions of equilibrium, however, 
may be of three kinds — stable, unstable, and mixed; and on 
this point M. Dupin deduces a remarkably neat and curious 
result; viz. according as the position of a floating body is 
stable or unstable, the distance of the centre of gravity of this 
body from the centre of its carene is a minimum or a maxi- 
mum, with respect to all the positions (indefinitely near to 
them) that the body can take in the fluid’ 

We might select a variety of other theorems and corol- 
laries, which flow with the greatest simplicity from the general 
principles first established: but we doubt much whether we 
could render them very intelligible, without extending our re- 
marks beyond our proper limits. erat" 

The two following memoirs, on the tracing of roads and on 
the problem of Deblai and Remblai, — terms employed equally 
by French and English military engineers, — are treated in 
the same general way as the first, and equally bid defiance to 
perspicuous abridgment. The nature of the inquiry, however, 
is sufficiently obvious. In carrying a road over a mountain- 
ous district, we cannot follow the line which we should natu- 
rally adopt on a level plane, or on one slightly inclined: for 
the slope of the hill may in many cases be such as to be 
wholly impassable ; and in others, although it be not abso- 
lutely so, yet to persevere in a direct ascent would be to throw 
away much time, and to exhaust the strength of the men or 
animals that are required to pass it. Our object, therefore, in 
such cases ought to be to proceed by such a degree of in- 
clination that, without lengthening our road too much, we 
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may render the ascent most easily practicable; a problem 
which may readily be conceived to furnish considerable scope 
for analytical and geometrical application. So also the pro- 
blem of Dedblai and Remblai. When the question is the con- 
struction of great military works, the due arrangement of the 
labor, the proper proportioning of the ramparts, glacis, &c., 
to the ditches, fosses, and other excavations, so that no greater 
quantity may be required for the one than can be supplied 
by the other, and this under every variety of surface and cir- 
cumstance, is far from being a simple and _ straight-forwards 
operation. On the contrary y, it presents a great “field for the 
display of that peculiar talent and skill which should be pos- 
sessed by a scientific engineer; and it is certainly treated in 
a very masterly manner by M. Durty, i in the memoir in ques- 
tion. Its principles, however, we cannot attempt to illustrate 
without the assistance of diagrams; and this would be still 
more impracticable with respect to the fourth chapter, the 
object of which is to investigate the path that a ray of light, 
or any elastic body, will follow in the phenomena of reflection 
and refraction. 

The subject treated in the fifth memoir we have already 
examined, in our review of the writer’s paper published in the 
second part of the Philosophical Transactions of our Royal 
Society for 1817 (see M.R. vol. lxxxiv. p.265.); and it would 
be useless to enter again on this inquiry, on which so much 
has already been written in the different journals, both French 
and English. ‘The question of the priority of invention has 
been, we think, sufficiently canvassed; and, after all, we are 
inclined to consider it as of very little importance. We have 
before stated that, whatever might have been attempted in 
France with reference to oblique riders, the failure of those 
attempts is indisputable; and the honor, therefore, of bring- 
ing this method into practice, is due only to Sir Robert Sep- 
pings. It appears from M. Durin’s statement, that the French 
have at length adopted the same mode of construction. 

On the whole, we conceive that the present volume is cal- 
culated to add much to the reputation of its author in this 
department of mathematical science: and we are sorry that 
we have not been able, from the peculiar nature of its investi- 
gations, to give a more adequate idea of its contents. 
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Art. IV. Recueil d Observations Electro-Dynamiques; &c.; i. é. 
A Callection of Electro-Dynamic Observations: containing 
various Memoirs, Notices, and Extracts from Letters and Pe- 
riodical Works, relative to the Action of two Electric Cur- 
rents on each other; of an Electric Current, a Magnet, and 
the Terrestrial Globe; and of two Magnets on each other. By 
M. Ampere, Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
(Institute of France,) &c. &c. 8vo. Paris. 1822. 


We know not any instance in whh a science, so entirely 

novel as that of electro-magnetism, passed with such 
rapid progress from a state of infancy to maturity as this Kas 
done. It was only in 1820 that Professor Oersted, secretary 
to the Royal Academy of Sciences of Copenhagen, dis- 
covered, and established on satisfactory experiments, the 
reciprocal action that has place between the uniting wire of 
a galvanic battery and a magnet; and already (1823) we are 
enabled not only to foretell the effect of any proposed electro- 
magnetic combination, but also, when that effect is of a kind 
that can be measured, we can compute numerically its 
amount: —a circumstance that is the more astonishing, because 
the kindred science of simple magnetism resisted for above 
two thousand years all the efforts of philosophers to reduce 
it to the dominion of analysis. At the same time, however, 
it must be acknowleged that, the mathematical laws of mag- 
netism having been just previously discovered, they served to 
lead the way to the establishment of those of electro-mag- 
netism, although there is ncthing common between them. 
Another circumstance, to which we may in part attribute the 
rapid progress of electro-magnetism, is the discovery by 
Dr. Hare of that peculiar galvanic combination which he has 
designated by the term Caloriimoter ; and which, of all others, 
has under the same surface the greatest electro-magnetic 
power. 

When this very interesting relation between galvanism and 
magnetism was first ascertained, as we have stated above, at 
Copenhagen, in 1820, an account of it was soon transmitted 
to Paris and London. In the former capital it was anxiously 
pursued by MM. Ampére, Arago, Biot, and others: and in 
the latter by Sir H. Davy, Mr. Faraday, Mr. Barlow, Pro- 
fessor Cummings, &c. It was soon afterward undertaken by 
Professor Leslie in Scotland, and by all the most celebrated 
philosophers of Germany; and, thus powerfully assailed, this 
beautiful science seems to have yielded up at once all its secrets, 
and left scarcely any thing farther to desire on the subject. 

M. Ampere was one of the first philosophers who repeated 
the experiment of Professor Oersted ; and he continued, up 
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to the period of the publication of .the present volume, 
anxiously occupied in the investigation. He has been in 
correspondence with all the philosophers of England and 
Germany who engaged in the same inquiry, has consulted 
with diligence and perseverance every periodical publication 
that has contained communications on the subject, and has 
given the results of his labors in the present collection. * 

Professor Oersted’s experiments tended only to prove that, 
if the uniting or conjunctive wire of a galvanic battery was 
brought within a certain distance of a freely suspended com- 
pass-needle, the latter would be deflected from its natural 
direction in a greater or less degree; and in this or that 
direction, according to the relative position and actual dis- 
tance of the needle and wire from each other. For example, 
it was shewn by these experiments that, if the conjunctive 
wire was placed in the magnetic meridian, parallel to the 
needle, but above the plane in which it vibrated, the end of 
the needle, which was towards the negative side of the battery, 
would pass westward, whether the conjunctive wire was to 
the east or the west, or directly above the needle. If, on 
the other hand, the wire still preserved its parallelism, but 
was brought below the horizontal plane of the needle, then 
that end of it which before passed to the west now passed 
to the east; and, when the needle and the wire were both in 
the same horizontal plane, no motion whatever ensued. These 
facts alone proved most distinctly that, however intimate the 
relation between the action of the wire and that of the needle 
might be, still the effect was altogether of a different kind 
from that which was produced by one magnet on another. 

In pursuing these first hints, M. AMpzRE discovered that 
only an action was excited between a galvanic conjunctive 
wire and a magnet: but that two conjunctive wires were 
attracted or repelled when parallel to each other, accordingly 
as they passed to the corresponding or to the opposite poles 
of two different galvanic machines; and on this fact he has 





* In the first instance, the author circulated among his friends 
a small pamphlet, containg merely a report of his own labors 
and those of MM. Arago and Oersted: but he afterward included 
those of Mr. Faraday and others, till the work grew so much 
under his hands, that he has deemed it necessary to add the fol- 
lowing notice to his advertisement : 

‘ Note.— Persons having imperfect copies of this work may have 
them completed, by sending to any of the booksellers here 
named ;) among whom are Messrs, Bosange and Co. for London. 
We mention this because it is probable that there are several im- 
perfect copies in England. 
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endeavored to establish the theory not only of electro-mag- 
netic but of simple magnetic action, and the magnetism of 
the terrestrial globe. We must observe, however, that some 
discrepancies occur between the results arising out of this 
theory and those deduced from observations, which seem to 
indicate that something still is wanted to render the theory 
complete. It is at this point that the author commences the 
first chapter of the ingenious treatise before us, and thence 
roceeds to develope in a continued series the seyeral facts 
that had been discovered before the publication of his work, 

The first memoir, or article, is intitled, ‘On the Action 
exercised on one Electric Current by another Electric Cur- 
rent, the Terrestrial Globe, and a Magnet.’ — In this chapter, 
the auther explains the several apparatus that he employed, 
and the various facts that resulted from the first series of 
experiments made by himself, by Oersted, by Arago, and by 
Biot. He shews the method of rendering the conjunctive wires 
moveable ; and the construction of what may be termed a gal- 
vanic needle; viz.a galvanic conjunctive wire that will receive 
direction from the terrestrial magnetism, the plane of it falling 
into an east and west direction, or perpendicular to the natu 
yal magnetic direction. He also explains the method of m 
netizing steel bars with the galvanic battery, the effect of the 
same on iron filings, &c. 

In the second chapter, this subject is continued; the con- 
struction of a galyanic dipping needle is explained, and the 

osition which it takes up is shewn to be one at right angles 
to that of the common magnetic dipping needle: the gal- 
yanic wire inclining from the north to the south at an nt of 
about 20°, or the complement of the dip. 

Chapter ili, is principally employed in discussions relative to 
the accordance of the author’s theory with observations and 
experimental results, In a postscript, he enters into a sort of 
historical account of certain facts that had been previously 
observed, bearing in some measure on the present discoveries ; 
giving at the same time a connected relation of the facts dis- 
covered by himself, M, Arago, Sir Humphrey Davy, and M. 
Biot ; and farther insisting on his theory and the exhibition 
of analytical formulze deducible from it. 

Next follows a series of letters between M. AMPERE and 
several German professors and others; viz. A Letter from 
M. Berthollet, on the Magnetic State of Bodies while trans- 
mitting an Electric Current ;— a Letter from the Author to 
M. Arago ; — a Letter from the Author to M. Erman, Secre- 
tary to the Royal Academy of Berlin; — Extract of a Letter 
from Sir H. Davy to M. Ampire;— Extract of a Letter 
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from M, AMpPERE to Professor Rive, &c. &c. At this date, 
the very beautiful experiments of Mr. Faraday, of the Royal 
' Institution, were not known in Paris: but, having been since 
transmitted to M. AMpERE, they are made the subject of the 
next article, intitled Memoir on the Electro- Magnetic Motions 
and the Theory of Magnetism, by Mr. Faraday ; translated 
by M. Anatole Riffault, with Notes by MM. Savary and 
Ampere. These ingenious experiments of Mr. Faraday, which 
are as elegant in the exhibition as they are important in their 
consequences, placed the doctrine of electro-magnetism almost 
entirely on a new basis. It is manifested by them, for ex- 
ample, that the galvanic wire is not only disturbed in its 
direction by the action of a magnet, but that, with certain 
provisions to give the former a freedom of motion, it will 
revolve about the magnet ina manner resembling the rotation 
of a planet about the sun ; — and on the contrary, when the 
wire is fixed, and the magnet free, the latter will in the same 
way revolve about the former. Mr. Faraday also explained 
the direction in which these motions were made, according 
as the wire was exposed to this or that pole of the magnet ; or 
according as the electric current proceeded from one or from 
the other extremity of the battery. He moreover proved 
that the terrestrial magnetism was of itself sufficient to pro- 
duce a similar rotatory motion. — This interesting memoir, 
which was first published in the ‘ Journal of the Royal In- 
stitution,” is given at length in the work before us, and is 
followed by notes endeavoring to prove that these new and 
unexpected results are not inconsistent with the theory ad- 

vanced by M. AmpERE. We must say, however, that we 
cannot see that the arguments are so satisfactory as ‘ to leave 
nothing farther to be desired,’ which seems to be the opinion 
of the author: but it would occupy too much space to state 
at length the nature of our objections. 

We come next to an answer from M. AMPERE to a letter 
from Professor Van-Beek, on a new electro-magnetic experi- 
ment; and the two articles that follow give a summary of the 
several new experiments and results obtained since March, 
1821. Here we have the first account of the very elegant 
experiment of M. AMPERE, in which a magnet and a wire 
are made to revolve each on its respective axis; a beautiful 
continuation of the experiments of Mr. Faraday, who had 
only produced a motion of rotation of these substances about 
each other. 

The heads of the several articles which form the remaining 
part of this interesting work are; — An Extract of a Letter 
from the Author to Professor Rive on Electro-dynamic Expe- 

riments ; 
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riments; and on the Formule which represent the mutual 
Action of two indefinitely small Portions of the Electric Cur- 
rents on each other: — On the Action exercised by the Earth 
on Voltaic Conductors: — Memoirs on the Action which the 
Terrestrial Globe exercises on a Portion of a movable Vol- 
taic Conductor: — Addition to the preceding Memoir, by 
M. AmpErE: — Memoir on the Determination of the For- 
mulee which represent the mutual Action of two indefinitel 
small Portions of Voltaic Conductors, read before the Royal 
Academy of Sciences in June, 1822, by M. AMPERE: — Ex- 
tract from an Additional Note to the preceding Memoirs, 
read June 24. 1822, to the Royal Academy of Sciences, by 
the Same : — Extract from a Memoir presented to the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, September 16. 1822: — Methodical 
Exposition of Electro-Dynamic Phzenomena, and on the Laws 
of those Phenomena:— Extract made by M. Savary from 
the Memoir which he read to the Academy of Sciences, Feb- 
ruary 3. 1828: — Additional Observations by M. AMPERE. 

In the course of the several memoirs thus enumerated, 
many highly curious experiments are described ; among which 
those of Professor Rive on the simple floating galvanic com- 
bination, and the revolving cylinders by M. AMPERE, are per- 
haps the most interesting of such as we have omitted to 
mention more particularly ; because neither of these requires 
the aid of the galvanic machine. So many new facts, how- 
ever, are perpetually arising as this science is more examined, 
that many which have come to our knowlege from different 
sources are in no way mentioned in the volume before us: 
among which we may enumerate the wheel and axle rotation 
by Mr. Barlow; the several facts elucidated by Professor 
Cumming; the quicksilver-elevations, by Sir H. Davy; and 
the curious metallic combination by Professor Seebach of 
Berlin. These and several other beautiful experiments had 
not reached M. AMPERE when his Collection was publishing, 
and of course could not be introduced: but we shall have 
an opportunity of describing some of them, when we make our 
report on Mr. Barlow’s * Essay on Magnetic Attractions, 
and on the Laws of Electro-Magnetism ;” in which work the 
science is brought down to a more recent date, and its mathe- 
matical laws are completely established. In the interval, we 
have considered that it would be acceptable to our readers to 
be put in possession of some of the leading facts connected with 
this new branch of philosophy; which has certainly, within 
the space of three years, produced a greater number of inter- 
esting facts and experiments than any other science ever fur- 
nished in ten times that period. 
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Art. V. Précis des Evénemens Militaires, &c.; i. e. A Summary 
of Military Events, or Historical Essays on the Campaigns 
from 1799 to 1814; by General Count Marniev Dumas. 
8vo. Vols. IX. to XIV. including the Campaigns of 1803, 
1804, and 1805, With two Folio Atlases. Paris. 1820, 1821, 
and 1822. Imported by Treuttel and Co. 


[I will be in the recollection of many of our readers, that 

the first eight volumes of this officer’s commentaries on 
the wars of the Revolution have already received a minute 
scrutiny at our hands, and have passed our examination most 
creditably to their indefatigable author.* ‘The volumes now 
requiring a continuance of our notice are those which have 
been published connectedly since the year 1819, and which 
embrace the history of the war down to 1806: but, as the 
Napoleon Memoirs, and other extensive works, have al- 
ready given copious details of these events, and have duly 
commented on them, we deem it advisable to notice the 
opinions of this writer on material points, rather than to 
separate his account into distinct periods of years; which 
latter course we had usually adopted in former instances, be- 
cause he had then supplied the only good description of the 
contest in question. It was not, moreover, until the year 
1805 that the war assumed a decided character; and there- 


fore the first two volumes of the present set are comparatively. 


uninteresting, except in the accounts of Napoleon’s coron- 
ation, and other matters concerning the events subsequent to 
that act. Before, however, we commence our remarks, the 
general reader may not feel displeased to have his memory 
refreshed by a slight chronological view of the periods de- 
scribed in these essays. 

The year 1803 was chiefly remarkable on account of the 
detention of the British travellers and residents in France, 
previously to the formal commencement of hostilities; and 
for the invasion of Hanover by the republican armies. The 
next year is memorable from having been the epoch of Bona- 
parte’s assumption of the purple, and of war being declared 
between England and Spain. In 1805, a more interesting 
and varied scene was presented: active measures were put in 
force by Great Britain against Spain; Napoleon placed the 
iron crown of Italy on his head; a change was made in 
the affairs of Holland; Genoa and the Ligurian states were 
incorporated in the French empire; the Boulogne flotilla was 
attacked by the English; Naples concluded a treaty offensive 





~* See M.R. vols. xxx. N.S. p. 581.; xxxil. p. 307.; xxxilii. 
p- 300.; xxxvii, p. 495. ; Ixxxvill. p. 485. ; and Ixxxix. p. 472. 
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and defensive with France; Napoleon gained the victory of 
Guntzberg; Ulm and 30,000 Austrians surrendered almost 
unconditionally ; the combats of Moelk, Loeben, and Diern- 
stien proved fatal to the Austrians; and Napoleon’s eagles 
were planted in the imperial palace of Schoénbrunn, and on 
the towers of Vienna. Presburg surrendered also to the 
French, and the conflicts of Tintersdorff and Austerlitz were 
gained by that nation over the united forces of the Russians 
and Austrians. In some measure to balance these reverses, 
Sir Robert Calder defeated the Spanish and Gallic fleet off 
Ferrol ; and Lord Nelson, with a force much inferior to his 
opponents, at Trafalgar swept the ocean clear from the re- 
mainder of their united navy, excepting the four ships which 
escaped from him to fall into the hands of Sir Richard Strachan 
near Cape Ortegal. This memorable year finished by a 
treaty of peace being concluded at Presburg, between the 
contending powers of France and Austria. 

Two of the six volumes before us are devoted to the history 
of the years 1803 and 1804, and the remainder embrace 
that of 1805. In viewing the first period, we shall, for the 
reasons already stated, principally look to the author’s ex- 
planation of that departure from the rules of civilization, which 
marked the conduct of Bonaparte in the measure so unwisely 
adopted against the British travellers in France; and also to 
his opinions on the invasion of Hanover. The Eng ‘ish 
détenus, however, here receive not much more consider- 
ation than was afforded to them by the First Consul; 
whose violent departure from the laws of nations Count 
Dumas neither defends nor blames: seeming, by the silence 
under which he passes this extraordinary measure, to think 
that it was one of state-necessity or of pure justice. As the 
opinion of the world has been long decided on this point, it is 
not necessary to record our individual sentiments. On the 
other hand, if the notions of the General are objectionable 
on this subject, he in some degree counterbalances them by 
the faithful exposition which he gives, immediately afterward, 
of the situation of Europe on the rupture of the peace of 
Amiens ; developing the opposing forces with great accuracy, 
and defining the sentiments which actuated the belligerents 
with much fidelity, research, and exactitude.* 

It is somewhat curious to observe, in perusing the notes 





* In describing the interference of France in the affairs of 
Swisserland, which occurred in 1803, he has also added to his 
appendix a very long and valuable statistical paper on the dif- 
ferent Cantons of that Republic. 
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attached to the ninth volume, that Bonaparte foresaw the at- 
tack on Walcheren so early as in 1803, five years before it 
actually took place. His letters to Monnet, the governor who 
surrendered Flushing to Lord Chatham, will be perused at 
the present day with much interest; particularly as they con- 
tain a plan of defence traced out by his own active mind at 
such an early period of the war, which, if Monnet had prac- 
tised it in 1808, we (who have some personal knowlege of the 
event in question) are very much inclined to believe would 
have rendered the taking of that place a matter of much 
greater difficulty than it was. 

From p. 183. to p.221., the author endeavors to trace the 
measures of Napoleon concerning the invasion of Hanover, 
and has performed his task with much ability ; preceding it 
by a sketch of the political and geographical situation of that 
country at the time, and an exposition of the views of Bona- 
parte in endeavoring to. obtain possession of it: which, of 
course, were merely to attack England in a vulnerable part, 
and to paralyze the motions of Prussia, whose steadiness at 
that moment was more than questionable. The command of 
the Elbe and of the Weser, however, was an important object, 
and one in which the favorite system of France against Eng- 
lish commerce was likely to be fully employed. ‘The eager- 
ness of Talleyrand and his master to compass this desired 
end, while they were pretending to invoke peace, may be ob- 
served by simply stating that, in eight days after the King had 
announced to the British parliament that it would be neces- 
sary to make war, almost as soon as this declaration was 
known at Paris, and long before it was received in Hanover, 
Mortier, with all the chosen Generals of the consular army, 
and with more than sixteen thousand of the oldest and best 
troops, was in march from the frontiers of Holland. Count 
Dumas, who (as we have before stated) is a General of Napo- 
leon’s creation, though now in the royal army, cannot, of 
course, forget the glory of his old companions; and, in the 
present instance, he seems disposed to attribute their success 
to the irresistible effects of their renown, rather than to that 
Machiavelian policy which condueted them into the heart of 
an invaded state, before General Walmoden and his. well-dis- 
ciplined followers were aware that a war had even been 
declared. 

It is, we observe, a custom of Bonaparte, and of almost all 
the French writers on his wars, to praise their enemy very 
highly whenever he has been defeated, but to allow him very 
little merit if victory chose to remain on his side of the ques- 
tion. This system we regard entirely as a national failing, 
Bais Bis and 
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and cannot therefore waste our time in either exposing or 
combating it; for it is well known, we must suppose, to all our 
readers, and too deeply engrained in the French writers, either 
to be washed out or to be varnished over. It is, therefore, 
merely mentioned now because the really efficient Hanoverian 
army is flatteringly praised in the pages of this work; while, 
by a most singular mode of reasoning, the due name of which 
it would very much puzzle a logician to assign, the Duke of 
Cambridge, or rather the English government, is ridiculed for 
having ordered a levy en masse throughout Hanover, when 
the unexpected enemy had passed its frontier. This last re- 
source of an invaded state, it is said, merely shews much fear, 
while it san do no good. Are we to suppose that, whenever 
a foreign army is poured into a territory before hostilities are 
declared, M. Dumas would insist that, lest the natives should 
be alarmed, an instant capitulation should be made? To what 
follies will not national vanity lead even an otherwise sound 
mind ! 

Among the notes appended to the ninth volume, the reader 
will find an excellent paper on the great military roads formed 
by Bonaparte’s engineers over the Alps; and a well drawn 
parallel between the Roman mode of consolidating conquests, 
and that which was adopted by Napoleon. The notes on the 
importance of the Isle of Malta also deserve much attention 
from the student of British history, as well as those who feel 
any interest in the question now agitating on the re-establish- 
ment of the order of St. John of Jerusalem. 

Volume ten concludes the military history of the year 
1804. Besides the great features of that period which we 
have already mentioned, it describes the plan of operations 
which the First Consul had matured on the rupture of the 
peace of Amiens; the measures taken to secure Italy and 
Holland ; the famous project of invading England; the con- 
spiracy of Georges; the murder of the Duc D’Enghien ; and, 
finally, the elevation of Napoleon to the throne of Charle- 
magne. Respecting the plot against the life of Bonaparte, 
and the Duc D’Enghien’s death, we have, in noticing the 
Napoleon Memoirs, (Art. I. Review for December last,) given 
all the most interesting extracts and opinions from the pages 
of this author; who is, we repeat, very far from throwing the 
entire odium of the murder on Napoleon’s memory, but who 
also seems to believe that the ‘* damned spot” cannot be 
wholly washed out from it. 

The papers in this volume on the defence of Italy are par- 
ticularly interesting to military men: but there is a meagreness 
about the description of the celebrated fortress of Alessandria, 
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both in this and in the next volume, for which we can account 
only by supposing that the present government of France 
prohibits, equally with its precursor, any developement of that 
extraordinary work, which was erected at an enormous cost 
(thirty millions of francs), on perfectly new and most ingenious 
principles: the révétement en décharge, covert-way en cremail- 
hiere, and a mode of completely ventilating triple ranges of 
bomb-proofs constructed under the rampart and ferre pleine, 
constituting its leading characteristics. It would be even diffi- 
cult to obtain any information of these new modes of fortifying 
on the spot itself, as they have been entirely destroyed; and, 
in a. controversy between two French engineers on the old and 
the new methods, we have observed the same obscurity re- 
specting Alessandria: one of the writers acknowleging that it 
is not politic to enter into any details. Our countrymen have, 
however, so far succeeded in proving the efficacy of some of 
these ingenious projects, that the new works at Quebec are 
constructing on the principle of circulating casemates behind 
the escarp; and an experiment is, we understand, to be tried 
at Woolwich, by order of the Duke of Wellington, to prove 
whether Carnot’s loop-holed circulating wall, near the foot of 
what was formerly the escarp, is breachable by a plunging or 
parabolic fire from cannon or howitzers. Some military men 
ridicule the system of Carnot ; because in it the glacis slopes 
towards the place instead of from it; because there is no 
ditch (properly speaking); and because, if the exterior and 
the interior circulating wall, or chemin des rondes, can be 
breached by ricochet or vertical fire, by plunging shot at it, or 
by well-directed mines, then no obstacle whatever prevents 
the assault. 

We have now proceeded, in the order of time, to the period 
at which Napoleon was declared Emperor of France, to his 
coronation by Pius the Seventh, and to his investment at 
Milan by Cardinal Caprara in the royal chair of Italy : ‘ Con- 
ducted under a canopy,’ says the author, ‘ to the sanctuary, 
after having received from the hands of the Cardinal all the 
royal insignia, and having committed them to his great offi- 
cers of state, Napoleon ascended to the altar, took the iron 
crown, and, placing it on his head, pronounced with a loud 
voice these remarkable words, which have since served as a 
motto for the order which he instituted on this occasion ; 
** Dieu me la donne, gare a qui la touche.” ’ The whole detail 
of these events is written with much clearness and precision, 
and will be of great utility hereafter to those who may com- 
pose a regular history of the rise and fall of the Napoleon 
dynasty. 
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In the twelfth volume, Count Dumas enters at large on the 
subject of the Boulogne flotilla, and the camps of the army of 
England; and in the course of his observations he draws a 
very spirited parallel between the Roman invasion of Britain, 
and that which was threatened by the modern Cesar: whence 
we find that nearly the same points of embarkation were 
chosen by Napoleon that favoured the operations of the 
Roman; the traces of the legionary camps and bulwarks 
serving, in several instances, for the French retrenchments 
and batteries. As we have already observed, Napoleon’s ob- 
ject in creating this enormous and expensive preparation is 
well known, and was most perfectly attained. He foresaw 
the storm which was gathering over the Continent; he was 
fully aware that legitimate sovereigns would leave no means 
untried to hurl him from the throne which he had seized ; 
and, as the invasion of England would occupy their fullest 
attention, he was in hopes that he should be able to take them 
by surprize. How well he succeeded is familiar to us all. 
It was but an easy march for the immense legions of Boulogne 
to the shores of the Rhine, compared to the task which it was 
conjectured he would attempt, of transporting them over the 
Channel; and he was thus in the heart of the German em- 
pire, before the plans which he had matured were even con- 
jectured by his enemies. 

From the animated details of Count Dumas, who gives 
the proper authorities for his statements, we learn that the 
flotilla which was destined to transport the army of England, 
in 1805, consisted of 1339 armed vessels, capable of holding 
130,638 men and 2219 horses; 954 transports for 30,577 
men and 6840 horses, with about as many more horses for 
the service of the artillery: constituting altogether an arm 
of 162,000 men, and nearly 15,000 horses. ‘The reader will 
find much curious matter in the two engravings which explain 
the modes adopted in stowing the horses and stores on board 
the luggers, &c., each ship containing divisions for corn, 
bran, cases of saddles and bridles, barrels of biscuit, water, 
cases of arms, flints, cartouches, small waggons, brandy, 
&c. &c. The method of causing three hundred vessels, 
carrying 66,000 men, to forin out at sea in one tide is also 
given; and the author enters into the most minute de- 
tails of the manner in which the flotilla was disposed. We 
have likewise an interesting plan and drawing of the distri- 
bution of the Crosses of the Legion of Honor to the army 
of England; which must have been an imposing and mag- 
nificent spectacle, well calculated to inspire the French 
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soldiery with an enthusiasm for their leader and his cause. 
In a military point of view, the advantages which this great 
mass of soldiers derived from the constant exercises and 
stimulus to exertion that were afforded them in these camps 
appear to have been very great; and, as most of the officers 
were already inured to the hardships of war, and well ac- 
quainted with its practice, they had now an opportunity of 
studying it theoretically, while they rendered their followers 
as fine a body of troops as ever quitted France. It was at 
this favorable juncture that Bonaparte, having caused his 
military knowlege to be regarded as nearly infallible, under- 
took to root out from his service the remains of that formal 
and mechanical system, which had been adopted by the French 
army, in imitation of Frederick the Great. He preserved 
only what was really good in the tactics of that celebrated 
warrior, and simplified its details so much that the move- 
ments of a legion were performed precisely on the same prin- 
ciples as those of a company ora troop. ‘The effect of this 
plan was soon felt in the subsequent wars; facility and 
celerity distinguishing the movements of Napoleon’s armies, 
and disorder rarely occurring in the performance of even the 
most difficult evolutions under the heaviest fire, because 
every officer and every soldier knew exactly the duty which 
he had to perform. New and simple modes of changing 
the front and direction en masse, deployments, firing by 
battalions advancing, and the sudden formation of squares to 
resist charges of cavalry, were the principal features of this 
new code: which we have mentioned thus particularly, be- 
cause we are pleased to observe that our present Adjutant- 
General, Sir Henry Torrens, (under the sanction of the 
Commander-in-Chief,) is now actively engaged in a farther 
simplification and great improvement of it. When this end 
has been attained, and the projected changes in the uniform 
of the men have been completed, the British soldier will no 
longer be the resemblance of a mere stiff mechanical figure 
on a chess-board; the new drill combining gymnastic exer- 
cise and pliability of figure with proper military precision, and 
an increased stimulus to exertion: while that primary desi- 
deratum for which an excellent writer (Guibert) has so 
strenuously contended, the union of the light and heavy 
infantry, is gradually developing itself in the increasing sim- 
plicity and activity of our movements in line and column. 
In fact, experience must have clearly shewn that every foot- 
soldier should be as capable of performing the one duty as 
the other; and that every regiment of infantry should rs 
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ready at all times to act in either capacity. * — We refer our 


military readers to the third note of the twelfth volume of 
this work, for more particular information respecting the 
constitution of Napoleon’s army. 

The remainder of the twelfth volume is occupied chiefly 
with the history of the coalition of the northern sovereigns 
against Napoleon. — Great efforts were making by sea on the 
part of England and by land on the Continent, to overthrow 
his usurpation; in consequence of which, the Army of 
England, as it was styled, was immediately put in motion to 
overwhelm the German provinces, and the Boulogne flotilla 
was now destined to dispersion and oblivion. ‘ Thus finished,’ 
the author observes, ‘ this great enterprize; an eternal sub- 
ject of political and military controversy between the two 
principal nations of the world, unfortunately but necessarily 
rivals. English pride has always considered as a mere fable, 
and vain boast, the resolution of throwing on the British 
shores an army of sufficient force to effect a real invasion 
successfully: but we imagine that we have furnished sufficient 
proofs of the possibility of this expedition.” Quicquid volu- 
mus, facile credimus. Count Dumas thinks, of course, like 
a véritable Frenchman: but, as long as we had such a navy 
as we then had, and especially such a leader as Nelson, we 
believe that the sover-minded nations of the north agreed 
with us that, if Napoleon ever seriously intended to execute 
his scheme, it would have proved one of those chateaux en 
Espagne which the excess of bias and imagination so often 
led him to pursue. It will not, however, be a waste of time 
to peruse the memoir on the Boulogne flotilla, written by 
Bonaparte, appended to the ninth volume of the present 
work; and which is divided into four chapters, under the 
following heads: — 1. What my Design was in the Creation 
of this Flotilla. 2. What is the best Method now of making 
Use of it. 3. Advantages of this Plan; and, 4. What will 
be the Amount of these Advantages. 

In perusing this part of the Count’s history, we meet 
occasionally with singular anecdotes of Napoleon, evidently 
given unintentionally, and arising solely out of the nature of 
the subject; such as the account of his minute arrangements 





* It has been objected that, if we multiply the lessons which 
a soldier is to get by heart, we only confuse him: but experience 
is at variance with this position, and we trust to the system of 
the sapper-corps for the proof: these men are taught both duties, 
in addition to their peculiar professional education, and find no 
difficulty in accomplishing all. 
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with his Ministers and Generals, respecting his vast plans for 
the continental war, during his short stay in Paris after he 
had ordered the troops to march from the camps of Boulogne. 
His time was also equally occupied with subjects relating to 
the interior administration of France, and with the investi- 
gation of scientific labors; and at this period he decreed the 
abolition of the republican calendar, and re-established the 
Gregorian. La Place, St. Jean d Angely, and Mounier, in 
the most learned manner traced the different causes of the 
successive reformations in the calendar by Numa, Cesar, and 
Gregory XIII., and developed in the clearest form those 
inevitable imperfections which occur in the measure of time 
as well as the various modes of correction adopted by the 
greatest astronomers and geometers ; while it was explained 
to the people that the idea of fixing a new era at the autumnal 
equinox, and enfirely altering the received system, tended 
indeed to perpetuate the epoch of the Revolution, but had 
completely embarrassed the exterior relations of the country, 
had not been productive of any benefit to science, had not 
been followed by a single nation, and served only to isolate 
France from the rest of Europe. This exposé was received 
without any dissension; and the French returned to their 
former usages on this point. 

The gigantic schemes of the French Emperor reached from 
the shores of the Baltic to the Neapolitan soil, his armies 
vied with each other in skill and enthusiasm, and his Generals 
were among the most scientific and warlike of the ave. Ber- 
nadotte traversed Hesse; Marmont occupied Mentz; Massena 
took the command in Italy ; and, as the Russian and Austrian 
armies were put in motion, Bonaparte ordered new levies, 
organized the national guards, formed three armies of reserve, 
and, having completed his preparations, established his own 
head-quarters at Strasburg. — In describing these events, a 
very extraordinary assertion is made. Count Dumas de- 
clares most roundly that the unfortunate General Mack was 
chosen to command the Austrian armies under the cloak of 
the Archduke Ferdinand’s name, notwithstanding the high 
military fame of Prince Charles *, because the English mis- 
trusted that Archduke, and had a more perfect confidence in 
Mack. We are well aware that strenuous exertions were 
made by England, both in subsidies and physical means, at that 
period: but it will scarcely be credited that Mr. Pitt had so 
complete a control over the Emperors of Russia and Austria, 
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* Who commanded the army in Italy; which M. Dumas seems 
to forget here. 
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as to oblige them to cause the Archduke Ferdinand to act 
merely as a nominal chief, and to be directed by a General 
whose fame was not of the first class, and whose indecisive 
character must have been known by the court. The Archduke 
Ferdinand was the real commander ; as will appear to any re- 
flecting mind on the perusal of the events which afterward 
occurred at Ulm, and of Lord Paget’s despatch, which is 
given in the notes. 

We must now attend to the thirteenth volume; the leading 
subjects of which, in the order of time, are the passages of the 
Rhine and the Danube, the battles of Vertingen, Albeck, and 
Elchingen; the capitulations of Memmingen and Ulm; the 
passage of the Adige; the battle of Caldiero; the naval 
victory of Trafalgar; and the battles of Lambach, Laufen, 
Amstetten, and Mariazell. ‘The most interesting of these de- 
tails are those that relate Lord Nelson’s victory and the sur- 
render of Ulm, which happened nearly at the same moment, 
in the month of October, 1805; and by which both France 
and Austria were completely paralyzed, the one in the de- 
struction of its hopes to overturn the preponderance of the 
English navy, and the other in its efforts to resist the over- 
whelming torrent of Bonaparte’s military progress. Of all 
the accounts which have been given of the battle of Tra- 
falgar, in England or France, we have seen none that appears 
more worthy of consultation, both for accuracy and knowlege 
of the subject, than that which here occurs in the pages of 
Count Dumas; who, however, very modestly disclaims any 
merit respecting it, farther than as having digested it from 
the memoir of a French naval officer of distinction, who was 
present in the action. As this account occupies from p. 175. 
to p.240., it is necessarily too extensive for us to attempt even 
a regular abstract of it: but, as the style in which it is written 
is much superior to that of ordinary naval relations, and as 
a spirit of equal justice seems to pervade the narrative as far 
as it can possibly be expected, we shall take an extract or two, 
for the information of such of our readers as may not already 
have had access to this voluminous publication. ‘The first 
which appears most worthy of notice being the opening para- 
graph, we shall literally translate it. 


‘ The combined fleet, under Villeneuve, consisted of forty ships 
of the line; of which thirty-three, well armed and victualled, 
were ready for service at a moment’s notice.’ — ‘ Nelson arrived 
from England in the Victory to assume the command of the Eng- 
lish squadron, but was not able to unite more than twenty-seven 
ships under his flag. The combined force included eighteen 
French ships, of which three were of 80 guns and fifteen of 74 ; 
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with fifteen Spanish, four being three-deckers, two of 80 guns, 
. eight of 74, and one of 64. In the English fleet were seven three- 
deckers, two of 80 guns, fifteen of 74, and three of 64. The 
superiority by six ships on the part of the combined fleet was 
compensated, on that of the English, by the greater number of 
three-deckers ; and, above all, by the advantage of the unity of 
the homogeneousness of elements which composed it, with the 
perfect similitude of command and execution on board vessels of 
the same nation. — 

‘ Villeneuve, knowing the disgrace which awaited him at court, 
and having been secretly informed that he was speedily to be re- 
placed by Admiral Rossil/y, determined to leave the harbour, and 
to conduct his shipsto Toulon. Lord Nelson had carefully con- 
cealed the composition of his fleet, and the reinforcement which it 
had received; so that the French admiral, believing that its 
strength was not above twenty-one ships, determined, contiary to 
the advice of the Spaniards, to profit by his superiority, and give 
Lord Nelson battle, if he opposed his passage. A victory gained 
over the hero of EngjJand would efface all other recollections, and 
cover Villeneuve with glory; while a defeat would add but little to 
the humiliation in which Napoleon had so unjustly plunged him. 

‘ We have undertaken a task of the most difficult nature, that 
of clearly describing all the details of the decisive battle which 
the two fleets waged at the mouth of the Straits of Gibraltar ; an 
event as memorable, both from its military character and its re- 
sults, as that which at the same epoch (the capitulation of Ulm) 
astonished and paralyzed the coalesced powers; as if Fortune, in 
her sanguinary sports, had determined at the same instant to 
cover both parties with her favors and to overwhelm them with 
her displeasure, in order that they should be equally convinced of 
the fickleness of her disposition. The same sun, which shone on 
the triumphs of the French eagles at the Danube, displayed the 
humiliation of the standards of France at the Cape of Trafalgar. 

‘ Being desirous of presenting our readers with a faithful rela- 
tion, we have examined minutely the official reports of the ad- 
mirals on either side; and have also digested the particular 
evidences of officers who were witnesses of and actors in this 
naval combat. ‘These researches led us to the fact that a similar 
comparative essay had already been made, in the same spirit and 
with much discernment, by an officer of the French navy, M. Pa- 
risot. ‘The account of the battle of Trafalgar, which he inserted 
in the sixteenth volume of “ Victories and Conguests,” (p. 156. to 
p- 192.) appeared to us very impartial, and had also the additional 
merit of great precision and clearness; we have therefore adopted 
it: but, from the nature of our work, we have been obliged to 
shorten its details in some places, and frequently to add our own 
observations.’ 


Having thus made our readers acquainted with Count Dumas 
and with M. Parisot, as among the best narrators of one of 
the greatest victories ever gained by any nation on the seas, 
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we shall pass rapidly on to the other parts of the work; ad- 
vising our naval officers, however, to peruse this memorial on 
the glory of their profession very minutely, and particularly 
the excellent translation which the author has given of Lord 
Nelson’s instructions for the formation of his new order of 
battle, delivered to the fleet while watching the enemy’s de- 
parture from harbour. ‘ Certainly,’ says Count Dumas, 
after having given this masterly order, ‘ the foresight of 
genius could not be carried farther ; nor could it be possible 
to leave less to chance in naval actions, where it always has so 
great a share.’ 

After a careful perusal of the Count’s description of the 
surrender of Ulm, we find the disputed point of Mack’s 
treachery still a matter of some doubt; for although the 
general tendency of the account is to acquit him, such very 
strong circumstances appear in the state-papers inserted in 
the notes, that the usual opinion in England seems to be the 
most probable. ‘The report of the staff-officer, (Segur,) whom 
Napoleon sent to treat with Macs, is an interesting document, 
and is given in full at theend of the volume. Mack published 
a general order on the 17th of October, in which he denounced 
the heaviest punishments against any one who should pre- 
sume to use the word surrender; and in which he stated to 
his army that the French were in a most dreadful condition 
from the want of provisions, and from the continued severity 
of the weather. Now this paper is singularly contrasted b 
the fact that Count Segur had been with Mack on the night 
before, and that Prince Lichtenstein was consequently sent to 
Napoleon to treat for the delivery of the place and of the 
Austrian army; while, to complete the ‘matter, General 
Mack himself went soon afterward to the French head-quar- 
ters, and acknowleged that his situation was so desperate that 
he was obliged to accept the terms offered. Thus fell Ulm; 
and thus were dishonored thirty thousand of the flower of 
the Austrian army, who marched out of the place with sixty 
pieces of cannon and forty stands of colours, led by eighteen 
Generals. 


* Napoleon, surrounded by his staff and by his guard, stood be- 
fore the fire of a bivouae, established on the edge of a rock which 
overlooked the town, and for five hours witnessed this fine arm 
defiling at his feet. He called all the Austrian Generals to him, 
and detained them till the column had completely passed, shew- 
ing them much attention, and conversing alternately with each.’ — 
‘ Under the semblance of calmness, he was intoxicated with his 
glory, and received with avidity, amid this imposing scene, that 
most flattering of homages, the admiration of the conquered. In 
defiling under the rock, the heads of the Austrian columns slack- 
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ened their march to contemplate him,—JIn the -ranks of the 
French army, nothing but the liveliest expressions of enthusiasm 
were heard; and never was the confidence or the devotion of sol- 
diers manifested more strongly. ‘‘ The little Corporal,” said they, 
“ has found out a new way of making war ; he uses our legs more 
than our bayonets.”’ 


General Mack witnessed this disgrace, and whenever any 
of the French officers spoke to him in the crowd respecting 
the passing scene, he replied only by saying, “ You are ad- 
dressing the unhappy Mack.” 

The fourteenth and last volume of this series brings the his- 
tory of the war of 1805 down to the signing of the treaty of 
peace between France and Austria, at Presburg, on the 27th 
of December. The chief subjects discussed are the battles of 
Diernstein ; the taking of Vienna; the battle of Hollabrunn; the 
blockade of Venice; Gowvion Saint-Cyr’s victory over Prince 
Rohan at Castel-Franco; the evacuation of the Tyrol; the 
junction of the armies of the Archdukes Charles and John, 
and of the French armies of Germany and Italy; the debark- 
ation of the English and Russians on the territory of Naples, 
the fortresses of which were confided to the British troops ; 
and, finally, the important battle of Austerlitz, which led to 
the peace above mentioned. We have already enlarged so 
much on various portions of this publication, that our limits 
will oblige us to pass by the subjects of least consequence to 
the future historian in this volume, and to confine our re= 
marks principally to the description of the battle of Austerlitz 
and the occupation of Vienna. 

Count D.’s history of the capture of the imperial city of the 
Germans is extremely well ‘written, and a very spirited ac- 
count is given of the surprize of the Austrian rear-guard, 
which occupied the bridge by which Murat passed. The 
most complete ruse de guerre was practised on this occasion 
with great success. ‘The French columns marched directly 
on the bridge, with the Generals on foot at their head, and 
first encountered an advanced guard on the hither bank of 
the river. ‘* Don’t fire,” cried the leaders, ‘* the armistice is 
signed ;” and the Austrian officer retired leisurely over the 
bridge to convey this intelligence, while the French marched 
on with the utmost coolness. At the middle of the bridge, 
which was covered with combustibles, a German officer had 
taken post by the side of a cannon, with the portfire in his 
hand, ready to give the signal for burning the bridge: but 
Lannes, with the greatest sang froid, walked up to him, and 
exclaimed, “* What are you about, don’t you see ?” — the officer 
turned to find out what he meant, but of course was imme- 
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diately seized, when the French instantly forced the passage, 
and removed the dangers which threatened them. 

The position of Austerlitz, it appears, was selected by Na- 
poleon some time previously to the action, and his ma- 
noeuvres were so arranged as to render it a matter of necessity 
for his enemies to fight him on that spot. 


‘ This important site for a battle,’ the author observes, ‘ was 
chosen on the very soundest principles of strategy. In it, the 
two great communications of this portion of Moravia, that of 
Nicholsburg with Olmutz, and that of Brunn with Hungary, inter- 
sect each other almost at right angles. Marshal Soult’s line of posi- 
tion completely covered all the right of that of Brunn, to two or three 
leagues’ distance, and left him completely master of all the outlets 
by which the enemy could possibly present themselves ; while he 
sustained by his left the advanced guard of Prince Murat, and 
secured, with the light troops in advance of his right, the whole 
course of the March *, from Kradisch to the confluence with the 
Taya.’ — ‘ The choice of this position, of which Soult perceived 
the advantages at the first view, was a happy inspiration of Napo- 
leon’s mind. He foresaw, with reason, that the allies would 
manceuvre by their left wing to cut off his communications with 
Vienna, and must therefore first throw themselves on the uneven 
plateau of Austerlitz. Having, some few days after his arrival at 
Brunn, personally reconnoitred that part of the country where the 
divisions of Soult’s corps were cantoned, he said to the Generals 
and other superior officers who followed him, ‘ Gentlemen, take 
much notice of this spot, and study this ground well, for in a few 
days it will be your field of battle.” ’ 


By a succession of manoeuvres, which we have not space to 
follow, Napoleon completely deceived the allies, and, with an 
army inferior by fifteen or twenty thousand men to that of his 
opponents, drew them completeiy into his plans, as they ma- 
noeuvred by their left to cut off his relations with Vienna. 


‘ As soon as Napoleon found that the allies were acting on the 
offensive, and marching towards him, he successiveiy withdrew 
his advanced posts and the whole of his advanced guard. Soult 
received an order to retire on Austerlitz, and to take up a posi- 
tion, with his three divisions, behind the wood of Turas, between 
Soloknitz and Schlapanitz: while Bernadotte was directed to 
repair to Brunn with the French divisions, and to leave General 
Wrede with the Bavarians and the Wirtemburgers at Iglau, to 
check the corps which the Archduke Ferdinand had re-united in 
Bohemia. The light troops, in observation on the river March, 





* The March is a large river which rises in the mountains of 
Moravia near Olmutz, and at a considerable distance south of Aus- 
terlitz meets the Taya, some leagues below the place where the 
road from Brunn to Vienna passes that river; and their united 
streams then flow to meet the Danube at Presburg. 
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were drawn back, and the three divisions of Davoust were directed 
on the position. Mortier remained with his divisions at Vienna, 
in order to be ready to support Marmont, if the Archduke Charles 
should oblige him to retire. 


‘ Having made all these arrangements, by which his disposable 
force was in readiness to act under any circumstances, Bonaparte 
established his bivouac on a height which overlooked the whole 
position, notwithstanding the unevenness of the ground. From 
it, the whole of the enemy’s movement could be distinctly traced ; 
though the French line was completely hidden from the allies by 
the contiguous villages, little lakes, and clumps of wood, which 
formed a chain of obstacles, and resembled a naturally retrenched 
camp.’ | 

On the 30th of November *, Napoleon made a personal 
réconnoissance ; and, as he observed the heights of Pratzen, in 
comparing that elevated, open, and advantageous position with 
the one which he had chosen, he turned to the Generals who 
accompanied him, and made use of these remarkable words, 
which in fact contained his whole design and the secret of his 
victory: ‘If I wished only to prevent my opponents from 
passing, I should take post here, but then we should — 
merely an ordinary battle: if, on the contrary, I refuse my 
right by retiring it towards Brunn, and the Russians aban- 
don these heights in consequence, they will be lost without 
resource.” 

The Count’s animated details of this momentous battle 
should be perused by our military readers with much atten- 
tion. ‘They contain several anecdotes of Bonaparte, which we 
have no doubt are genuine; and those that describe his con- 
duct, with that of the soldiery towards him, on the eve of the 
action, are very beautifully told. — The manceuvres executed 
by the French army were perhaps the finest that ever occur- 
red in a regular battle; and ‘ they offer,’ as Count Dumas 
justly observes, ‘to military men desirous of instruction in this 
difficult art, the most varied objects of study, and examples of 
almost every application of the best principles of tactics.’ + 

We shall finish our report of the text of the work before 
us, by quoting one short anecdote for the amusement of all 
readers. Bonaparte met the Emperor of Austria by his desire 
after the battle, (which should have been styled the battle of 
the Emperors, three of those high personages having been 





* There is evidently a mistake in the Count’s narration of this 
event, for he states that Napoleon visited the ground on the 30th 
of December. 

The plan of this battle is, however, very bad, and cannot 
convey the slightest information to the reader. 
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present, ) at a bivouac near a mill on the road-side. Having 
invited Francis II. to come towards the fire of his bivouac, 
** I receive you,” said Napoleon, “ in the palace tn which 
L have lived for these two months.” —** You derive stich advan- 
tages from this habitation,” replied Francis, smiling, * that it 
must needs please you.” 

The notes and justificatory documents appended to the 
fourteenth volume, which chiefly relate to the taking of Vienna 
and the battle of Austerlitz, are of great importance. The 
first note is a curious examination of the actual situation of 
the power and resources of Great Britain, and contains evett 
a better exposition of this country’s stability anid grandeur 
than that which has recently been given by M. Dupin. 


‘It is too late: the time and circumstances have passed 
by, when the torrent of its power and pretensions could have 
been checked. There is now no possibility of foreseeing to 
what they may extend, or what will be the destiny of the nations 
over which the British sceptre or British influence governs. We 
believe that nothing can shake the foundations of its grandeur, 
while its admirable constitution lasts, and while the system of the 
balance of power among the continental governments, which was 
established by England, and which she maintains and modifies at 
her will, shall endure.’ — ‘The only rivalry which Great Britain 
has to dread, in the time to come, is from that industry which is so 
insensibly increasing and strengthening among the people of both 
hemispheres, through the progress of knowlege and the general 
tendency towards liberty and the monarchical form of government, 
tempered by a national representative system. When the industry 
of the continental nations shall equal that of the English; when 
the naval means and force of the two Americas shall surpass that 
of Great Britain, causing new sources of riches to'be discovered ; 
then and then only that empire will insensibly decay, and be sub- 
jected, in its turn, to the fate of all human institutions.’ 


We leave our English readers to make their owii comments 
on the probabilities here stated; and we must now dismiss the 
author before us by remarking, that these continuations of 
his essays are superior both in interest and style to their pre- 
cursors, while they do not present such an abundance of 
political opinions, discussions, and vituperation. Whether 
M. Dumas has taken our friendly advice on these latter points, 
we, of course, are not able to decide: but we hope that, in 
verging towards the conclusion of his work, he may thus con- 
tinue to improve; and if he does, he may be assured that 
this history of the most extraordinary wars undet which the 
world ever groaned will constitute a just claim for its author’s 
entrance into the temple of Fame. 
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Art. VI. Dela Puissance Vitale, &c.; i.e. On the Vital Power, 
considered in its Physiological Functions in Man and all organ- 
ized Beings: with an Inquiry into the Curative Powers of Na- 
ture, and the Means of prolonging Existence. By J. J. Virey, 
M.D., Professor of Natural History at the Royal Athenzum, 
&c. 8vo. pp.507. Paris. 1823. Imported by Treuttel and 
Co. Price 10s. 6d. 


Pputstorcerers are now well convinced that, in all their in- 

quiries into the functions of the animal economy, the ex- 
istence of a living principle is to be continually kept in view; and 
that every attempt to penetrate into the secrets of animated 
nature, on mere mechanical or chemical principles, must prove 
abortive. Hence we may readily perceive the great importance 
of the study of the vital power, under all the diversities of form 
which it assumes in man and other creatures, down even to 
the most simply organized structure of the vegetable kingdom, 
From the earliest periods of science, philosophers have exer 
cised their ingenuity in endeavors to answer the question, 
What is life?: but its manifestations are so various, that no 
single definition has yet been formed which clearly expresses 
its essential eharacter. ‘The nearest approximation to accu- 
racy is that which designates life as the power that prevents the 
action of the chemical affinities of the elements of living bodies ; 
and the abstraction of which ts speediiy followed by new com- 
binations of the elementary particles, and the decomposition of 
the formerly animated substance, This definition, however, 
will not apply in all instances: for many masses of vegetable 
matter suffer no chemical change, for a long series of years 
after they have been deprived of life; and some seeds, although 
no longer capable of germinating, present no evidence of 
having undergone any internal change of structure, 

Dr. Virey, whose work is now before us, appears wholly 
unambitious of entering the lists with those who have at- 
tempted to construct an accurate definition of life. ‘ Life,’ 
says he, ‘is the breath of the Divinity. It is a circular 
movement, supported and measured by time: —time, that 
infinite sphere of which God is the centre, and whose crea- 
tures, placed in the circumference, describe in their rapid 
orbit the circle of their destinies.’ To the breath of Omnipo- 
tence, without doubt, all animated nature owes its life: but 
to the same source we must also ascribe the existence of 
every thing that is created. . When we say the breath of God, 
we make use of a figurative expression, and one of a very bold 
character: for it would be absurd to suppose that life formed 
any part of the Divine essence, although it was produced by 
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the jiat of Omnipotence. M. Virey, however, appears dis- 
posed to adopt an opinion somewhat of this nature. 


‘ There are but two beings,’ he remarks, ¢ in the universe,—the 
worker and the work, — God and matter ; for, if all life and mo- 
tion flow from the principle of life and motion, it is the Deity 
himself who moves in all his creatures, and who is present in ever 
place. This is the common soul by which all things are aaloutel. 
Spiritus intus alit. It is by that alone that every thing breathes. 
It is manifest in the transformations of minerals, in the vegetation 
of trees, and the volition and sensation of animals; it is exercised 
by the ministry of nature, at all times, and in all places. Without 
God, matter would remain in a state of absolute and eternal death, 
and life be an immense carcase. The unanimous consent of all 
nations has consecrated the sentiment of the ancient Greek poet 
quoted by Saint Paul, Jn Deo vivimus, movemur, et sumus. It is 
attested by the daily evidence of our senses ; for the fire, the light, 
and all the active substances in the universe, are impressed and 
penetrated by that force from which every thing in nature eman- 
ates.’ (P. 36.) 


Not contented with this doctrine of divine emanations, the 
author has testified his willingness to revive the idea of the 
animation of the globe: observing ; 


‘ We must not suppose that the materials which compose this 
terrestrial globe are in a state of death: the internal movements 
which they experience, the transformations which they undergo, 
the precipitations, fermentations, crystallizations, filtrations, 
posits, disengagement of gases and vapours, and all the actions 
which take place within the bowels of the earth, prove beyond a 
doubt that there exist certain cosmic forces; and that from this 
source vegetables grafted on minerals draw their existence. The 
stone and metal, extracted from the mine and placed in a cabinet of 
natural history, are no longer the stone and metal of nature. They 
are like dried plants in the herbarium of the botanist. They have 
been deprived of their terreous or geocosmic life: they no longer 
experience internal changes, nor undergo any alterations, except 
from the air, the light, and the other agents which surround them. 
But the metallic veins, the gangues, and rocks, are formed and de- 
stroyed, combine, and are perpetually changing their composition, 
within the bowels of the earth. This vitality of mineral sub- 
stances appears to us obscure and doubtful, because we are rarely 
witnesses of the mysterious revolutions of these abysses; because 
these operations are slow and successive, while man is transient 
and mortal; and because we perceive only for a few moments the 
surface of things, while the life of a mass of such terrible magni- 
tude as the terrestrial globe must have very lengthened periods, 
proportioned to the vastness of its nature. As we can be ac- 
quainted only with the crust of the globe, and merely perceive 
with difficulty its most superficial strata, which we observe to un- 
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believe that the world may be organized, and possess its peculiar 
life; for although the materials on the surface appear to us to be 
dead, it is because they are its epidermis, its inorganic crust, 
similar to what we see on other living bodies. We have therefore 
no right to conclude, from the bare inspection of the surface of 
the globe, that it is not an animated body. These rocks, this 
ground, which appear to be unchangeable in their nature, are 
so only in relation to us;—the terreous life is too profound, 
and has features too vast, to be perceived by our limited 
faculties.’ (P. 28.) 


These extracts will in some measure enable our readers to 
appreciate the lively and imaginative character of Dr. VirrEy, 
St will convince them that he is more remarkable for the 
fancy and florid eloquence of his descriptions, than for the 
correctness and severity of his reasoning. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing the palpable extravagance of many of his opinions, we are 
happy to observe that he every where proclaims the existence 
of an omnipotent and beneficent Deity, and denies the sponta- 
neous origin of life as inconsistent with our actual knowlege. 


‘I know not how it is,’ he says, ‘ but the deeper I descend into 
this profound and mysterious abyss, the less can I conceive the ex- 
istence of the life and organized structure of beings so perfectly 
adapted to their destination, without an intelligent power su- 
premely active ;— without this primum movens, — this centre of 
action of the whole universe, which communicates its impulse to 
the sun and the stars, as well as the poor worm that writhes in the 
dust, — without a God.’ 


As if fearful, however, that the avowal of such opinions 
might expose him to ridicule and reproach, he defends himself 
in the following manner: 


¢ Let it not be supposed that timidity in avowing my opinions, 

or an ostentatious affectation of devotion, sc common in the pre- 
sent day for the purpose of obtaining advancement in a hypocrit- 
ical world, has determined me to reject the idea of spontaneous 
generation as implying materialism. The philosophical freedom 
of my opinions, at all times, places me above any such imputa- 
tion. if I declare my belief that life cannot be explained without 
admitting the existence of a Deity, it is at my own risk, and under 
pain of being arraigned at the bar of philosophy, that I make this 
profession. Of all doctrines, not susceptible of demonstration, 
but in my opinion most probable, that of the soul of the world, or 
an universal vivifying principle, not such as the antients con- 
ceived, but such as is consistent with the actual state of science, 
appears to me to be the hypothesis most capable of affording a 
satisfactory explanation of the phenomena of life throughout all 
nature. I cannot believe that life consists in slender combinations 
of structure in this or that creature: it is in my opinion a more 
general phenomenon; a spirit which, like electricity or heat, is 
capable 
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capable of diffusing itself through the whole universe, and of there 
displaying more or less fully its energies and its motions, accord- 
ing to the primordial disposition of matter. Life is in all proba- 
bility not confined to our planet, nor to our solar system: it must 
extend its effects to all the possible circumstances of organic com- 
binations, within the infinite spheres which fill the heavens. In 
my opinion, it is to the particular physics of animated bodies 
what universal grayitation is to general physics. These sublime 
forces are, if I do not deceive myself, attributes of the Deity, — 
the Eternal Source of movement and of life.’ (P. 204.) 


Are we to consider it as indicative of the state of opinions 
among the savans of Paris, that this simple avowal of a belief 
in the existence of a Deity, wrapped up as it is in a kind of 
Platonic mysticism, is thus followed by so labored a defence? 

M. Virey has treated the subject of life on a more ex- 
tended plan, and in a more popular and amusing manner, 
than any writer with whom we are acquainted. Much of the 
present volume has been already submitted to the public in 
different productions of the author, but in a more disjointed 
and imperfect form. He now arranges his subject under four 
principal heads, to each of which he dedicates a division of 
his work. In the first, he considers living and organized 
nature: in the second, he endeavors to explain the causes of 
the vital power, and details the history of its manifestations in 
animals and plants: in the third, he discusses the curative 
powers of nature, the vis medicatrix of the Stahlians; and in 
the fourth, he considers the prolongation of life, its causes, its 
ratio in the different orders of living beings, and the means of 
attaining longevity. , 

The author has given rather a vivid description of the perpe- 
tual circulation of organizable matter, ¢urning, as he expresses 
it, round the two poles of generation and destruction : but we have 
not space to present our readers with this lively passage; in 
which, indeed, we find nothing essentially true that has not 
been often said before. In his argument against the absolute 
death of organized matter, by which we suppose its annihila- 
tion is meant, he has allowed himself to be rather carried 
away by his subject. ‘ It would appear,’ says he, ‘that there 
is no real death in the system of organized bodies; and that 
what in our view seems to be such is a sort of latent or quies- 
cent life.’ (P.195.) This is truly to pervert language, and 
to introduce confusion where none previously existed, at least 
to the common sense of mankind. 

Among other opinions which Dr. V. has. adopted on mere 
hypothetical grounds, is his assertion that a gradation of 
more highly organized food produces a greater degree of in- 
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telligence. ‘ We observe,’ he remarks, ‘that animals which 
subsist on flesh, or on other animals, are raised to a greater 
degree of perfection than the herbivorous races of which they 
muke their prey.’ (P. 44.) The elephant and the horse, how- 
ever, are not inferior in intelligence to the tiger and the 
hyzena; the monkey lives on fruits and seeds; and even man 
himself is not wholly carnivorous. 

These remarks on the nutrition of the animal bedy lead us 
to mention a singular opinion held by the author on the sub- 
ject of the support of vitality. He observes: ‘It is known 
that the warm steams which arise from the carcase of 2 
slaughtered animal are vivifying; hence butchers are in gene- 
ral corpulent and plethoric.’ (Note, p.285.) It is scarcely 
necessary for us to say that it is not this vapor or exhaling 
life, as the author would perhaps term it, which fattens the 
butcher, but the abundance of animal food which is always 
within his reach. — The peculiarity of M. Virey’s opinions 
is still farther developed when he speaks of the communication 
of vitality from one imdividual to another, in the intercourses 
of society. With him, pity for a weak or unfortunate being 
is only a portion of the soul, which is diffused to fortify that 
of the object of this sentiment, and to re-establish the equili- 
brium of life: — love is an exchange of the soul between the 
sexes ; — and friendship is a sort of mutual transfusion of life. 
Anger, ambition, bravery, &c., are merely sensibility over- 
flowing beyond our frame: while fear, sadness, envy, and 
hatred, are retractions of the soul to the inmost recesses of the 
body. ‘ Old age draws near to the young, who possess a large 
share of life, in order to repair the ruins of its own, but at the 
expence of its youthful companions : thus, intercourse with the 
infirm is unwholesome, and we grow old by living with the 
old.’ (P. 285.) We know not to what we can ascribe such 
opinions, unless to a belief in something akin to animal 
magnetism. Although we had once the satisfaction of being 
magnetized, and can therefore speak from experience, we do not 
believe in the power of communicating, by any manipulations, 
the vital energy from one living body to another: yet we must 
say that we felt strongly the influence of the magnetizer, in 
producing.an universal excitement over the whole cutaneous 
surface, and an increased flow of energy to the nervous pa- 
pillee of the skin. 

The fanciful character of Dr. Virey’s mind has induced 
him to consider the subject of life not only in reference to the 
objects which surround us on this globe, but to connect it with 
the revolutions of the earth, with the surrounding heavenly 
bodies, and even with the comets which at intervals visit our 
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sphere. There is something sublime and elevating in these 
vague speculations, which, although they lead but to barren 
conjecture, serve to regale and gratify the mind. The phex- 
nomena of life, as they are now presented to us, are admirabl 
adapted to the existing order of things; and if we go back to 
the successive catastrophes which this globe has suffered, we 
may naturally suppose that these ak convulsions, and the 
subsequent revivals of animation, were accompanied by corre- 
sponding alterations in the manifestations of life. In like 
manner, if we suppose other planets to be filled with living 
creatures, life most probably there presents features altogether 
different from those with which we are familiar, and such as 
are peculiarly suited to the circumstances under which it has 
been created. | 

Dr. V. appears to be strongly impressed with the idea that 
the period, in which the earth traverses her orbit, serves as 
the means of limiting the duration of existence in the beings 
who people its surface; and he extends the same notion to the 
duration of life in other planets, supposing that they too are 
the abodes of living creatures. The belief that our earthly 
destiny is thus chained to the revolutions of the globe has 
something in it of grandeur; and yet it is altogether fanciful, 
as we must at once admit when we reflect on the vast diversity 
in the natural duration of life among the multitude of beings 
which this earth presents, in all the gradations from the insect 
up to man. 

The vis medicatriz, or curative power of nature, has found 
a keen advocate in the person of M. Virey: though it must 
be admitted that he has presented a sufficiently fair summary 
of the arguments, which have been advanced by those who 
hold a contrary opinion. In the present day, we think a 
tolerably just estimate is formed, at least in this country, of 
the efforts which the natural powers of the animal frame are 
capable of making to subdue disease. We shall not therefore 
enter on this wide field of discussion; nor attack Dr. V. in 
what we decidedly conceive to be by far the weakest part of 
his volume, both with regard to the credibility of the facts 
adduced, and to the inferences which he draws from them. 
We are required, however, to state that we observed with 
pain the sneers with which he salutes those who have, in his 
opinion, abandoned the path of nature; and the sarcastic 
bitterness with which he exclaims; ‘ Let us make tria! of pills 
of lapis infernalis ; \et us administer internally the preparations 
of arsenic, and the most powerful poisons; let us terrify 
nature, and overthrow her perverted powers. How dear may 
such unreasonable science cost humanity!’ (P. 338.) The 
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history of the first introduction of mercury into medicine, of 
antimony, and even of Peruvian bark, will furnish abundant 
instances of parallel prejudice, unscientific bigotry, and 
unfounded alarm. 

On the subject of longevity, Dr. V. has brought forwards a 
rich collection of interesting facts, the general tendency of 
which is to make us contented with our lot in the temperate 
regions of Europe; and the power which we ourselves possess 
of prolonging life, by pursuing a virtuous course of conduct, 
is illustrated in strong and often eloquent language. Perhaps 
the author appears nowhere to greater advantage than in his 
remarks on the state of moral feeling most favorable to 
longevity; (p. 475.) which are highly creditable to his princi- 
ples as a man, and afford a pleasing specimen of the flowery 
rhetoric with which he is accustomed to treat his subject. 

M. Virey is already known to the public as a successful 
and somewhat voluminous author. The tone of his writings, 
indeed, is popular and amusing, rather than argumentative and 
philosophical: but in his present work he has exhibited an 
interesting and extensive sketch of a highly important subject, 
which has by most writers been too much enveloped in the 
subtleties of metaphysical disquisition. If we have found it 
our duty to censure his fanciful speculations and hypothetical 
views, and his unsuccessful attempts to revive some doc- 
trines which have become obsolete from their want of value, 
we must on the other hand declare that these defects are ac- 
companied by much redeeming merit, which has rendered the 
perusal of the book a pleasing task to us; and which cannot 
fall, we are convinced, to cause it to be read with similar 
feelings of gratification by others. 





Art. VII. Vie de Jules Cesar, &c.; 2. e. The Life of Julius Cesar, 
followed by a View of his Campaigns, and Critical Observations. 
By M. Avpu. pE Beaucuamp, Knight of the Royal Order of 
the Legion of Honour. 8vo. Paris. 1823. Imported by 
Treuttel and Co. Price 7s. 6d. 


. ee contribution to our stock of biography was originally 
intended for insertion in the Biographie Universelle, a 
work which we have frequently noticed: but, having been 
drawn up too much at length for the limits of a dictionary, 
the author withdrew his manuscript; which he farther am- 
plified by a studious critical survey of Ceesar’s different battles. 
M. ve Beaucuamp is a military man, and is certainly well 
qualified as a tactician to appreciate the strategic skill of his 
hero. The peculiar value of this biography accordingly con- 
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sists in the exact justice which has been done to the errors 
and resources of. Cesar as a General: while others have de- 
scribed more particularly his moral habits, have brought into 
fuller display his admirable accomplishments and talents, 
and have painted with more liberality the philanthropic cha- 
racter of his ambition. The writings of Julius Caesar him- 
self, of Suetonius, and of Plutarch, are the authorities princi- 
pally followed, and most frequently cited: but much tributary 
information has been derived from Cicero, Velleius Paterculus, 
Dion, and Appian. The style is clear, natural, and appro- 
priately modelled not on that of the more eloquent historians, 
but on that of the author of the Commentaries. 

Julius Czesar was descended from a patrician family, which 
enjoyed an hereditary priesthood of Venus: the name is sup- 
posed to be etymologically connected with cesaries, and to 
signify hairy. In early life, he was much addicted to pleasure. 
His first campaign was in Bithynia, and procured for him a 
triumph and the consulship. He was generous and expensive ; 
in his politics, democratic, and attached to the party of 
Marius, Sylla would have proscribed him, but his family- 
connections secured for him a pardon. ‘To the conspiracy of 
Catiline, he lent a more cautious protection, and jested in the 
senate at the alarm of Cicero. By a coalition with Pompey and 
Crassus, he obtained the government of Gaul, where he raised 
a vast fortune by heavy contributions, and whence he led a 
veteran and attached army back into Italy. Crassus having 
perished in Parthia, Pompey and Cesar were become the 
leaders of the opposite parties in the senate, and in the nation, 
Pompey leaned to the aristocracy, and affected to support the 
constitution as habitually conducted: while Caesar leaned to the 
democracy, and probably intended to realize the reform sug- 
gested by Drusus, the colleague of Caius Gracchus, of granting 
a tribunitian representation to the principal Italian cities. 
For the purpose of legitimating the innovations projected, he 
seems to have hesitated between assuming the title of Dictator, 
or that of King; since he could only hope to reverse the pa- 
trician majority of his adversaries by a new creation of senators 
from the equestrian and tribunitian orders. As, under the 
Roman constitution, it was the appropriate office of an znter- 
rex, or occasional king, to fill up vacancies in the magistracy, 
the preference which Cesar is supposed to have internally 
entertained for this title, and which Anthony designed 
to confer on him by tendering to him the constitutional 
crown at the Lupercals, is indicative of his aspiring not to 
despotic but to legitimate authority. At the time of passing 
the Rubicon, also, Caesar brought forwards the pretext ont 
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the privileges of the house of tribunes had been violated in 
the persons of M. Antonius and Q. Cassius Longinus; so 
that the charge of his intending to betray the interests of the 
friends of liberty, whom he represented, is a surmise not re- 
posing on any clear fact of usurpation. His aristocratic as- 
sassins took him off before he had ruled five months, and it 
suited not his successor Augustus to praise liberal views in 
which he did not himself participate: but it seems most prebable 
that, if the life of Caesar had been respected, he would have 
conferred a sort of British constitution on the Roman empire. 

As this part of the life of Caesar has usually been narrated 
with the unfavorable coloring given to it by the patrician 
party, and as it appears more to require the re-examination of 
the critical historian than any other of his actions, we shall 
transcribe M. BEaucHamp’s relation; not so much because 


we approve it, as because it is by contrasting dissonant inter- 


pretations that we may prepare the way for equitable animad- 
version. 


‘ Cesar, meanwhile, preserved in his demands the appearance. 
of justice, and offered to lay down his arms if Pompey would do 
the same: but to dismiss his army, and leave that of Pompey in 
existence, he observed, would be, under the pretext of accusing 
him of aspiring to the tyranny, to facilitate to the other party the. 
opportunity of assuming it. Curio, when he made these proposals 
to the people in the name of Cesar, was singularly applauded. 
Anthony, one of the tribunes, produced in the assembly the letters 
of Czsar; and Fabius, who handed them over to the consuls, had 
some difficulty in getting them to be read in the senate: — it re- 
required the pressing request of the entire college of tribunes. 
After the reading, the consuls for the ensuing year, Marcellus and 
Lentulus, whose functions were then commencing, would not suffer 
a deliberation on the offers of Cesar, but opened the debate on the 
state of the nation. The historian Dion, in this instance at vari- 
ance with Plutarch, says that no one in the senate desired that 
Pompey should dismiss his troops, but that all the senators, except 
Celius and Curio, wished for Cesar to dismiss hzs. The consul 
Marcellus proposed, if Caesar refused to lay down his arms, to de- 
clare him to be an enemy of his country: but Lentulus exclaimed 
that arms, not decrees, must be employed against a rebel. 

‘ Another letter was received from Cesar, which appeared yet 
more moderate; he offered to give up every other claim, if the 
government of Cisalpine Gaul was left to him, together with that of 
Illyria, and two legions, until he had obtained a second consulship. 
Pompey affected to yield to this proposal: but the consul Lentulus 
would not acquiesce: he treated the tribunes Anthony and Cassius 
as seditious persons, and thrust them indignantly out of the senate. 
They fled to Cesar, with Curio and Celius. This was giving to 
Cesar a specious pretext; and he made use of it to irritate his 
soldiers, by exhibiting to them Roman magistrates obliged to fly 
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from the city in hired carriages, and disguised in the dress of 
slaves, from the fear of being discovered. 

‘ Cesar then deemed it necessary to begin his enterprize ; and, 
perceiving that the first attack which he projected would not re- 
oe a strong force, but that he might hope to astonish and con- 

ound his enemies by his boldness and celerity in falling on them 
when they least expected it, —all at once, leaving his army be- 
yond the Alps, he entered Italy with only the thirteenth legion, 
and ordered his captains to seize on Arminium (now Rimini) in 
Cispadane Gaul, but to avoid as far as possible all tumult and 


' bloodshed. 


‘ The whole senate, and even Cicero himself, at first treated 
this march as the step of a madman: but its suddenness discon- 
certed Pompey at Rome. The consul Marcellus, traversing the 
forum, and followed by the senate, went solemnly to Pompey, and 
said, — ‘I command you to lend aid to the country, and for that 

urpose to employ the legions which you have, and to levy others.” 
Sadiehes repeated the same order. Pompey then began to raise 
soldiers: but the people in general refused to enlist, and the few 
who came forwards seemed to obey their patrons rather than their 
inclination. The public voice was loudly raised in behalf of com- 
promise and conciliation. 

‘ Cesar, who had thunderstruck his enemies by thus advancing 
towards Rome, arrived on the banks of the Rubicon, which was 
the limit of his government, at the head of five thousand infantry 
and three hundred horse. There he is said to have paused, and to 
have reflected on the magnitude and audacity of his enterprize ; 
aware that, on passing this little stream, he would be violating the 
laws, and be levying war against his country. At last, listening 
only to his ambition, the conqueror of the Gauls rode foremost into 
the river, exclaiming: “ The die is cast ; let us go where the will 
of the gods and the injustice of our enemies compel us.” (P. 86.) — 

‘ The taking of Rimini had opened to Cesar all the gates of 
war. Pompey had but feeble garrisons in his strong places; and 
Cesar carried all before him. Libonius was driven from Etruria, 
and Thermus from Umbria. Corfinium, and Domitius the com- 
mander there, fell without resistance into his hands. After having 
taken into pay the soldiers of Domitius, and offering to that com- 
mander the liberty of rejoining Pompey, Cesar marched straight 
towards Rome. 

‘ Pompey, struck with astonishment, and aware perhaps of his 
relative unpopularity there, abandoned the capital of the world, 
and ordered the senate to follow him to Brundusium; where he 
soon found himself besieged, with all the grandees of the state, 
who considered his camp as the nation. Having collected a great 
number of ships, he closed the gates of the city with barricades, 
aod. dug trenches across the entrance of the streets, in which 

ointed stakes were planted; and he left open only two roads 
leading to the haven, which he palisadoed. He then shipped off 
the consuls for Dyrrachium, and sent his father-in-law Scipio and 
his son Cneius Pompeius into Syria, to provide military and naval 


aid. 
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aid. When Cesar appeared before Brundusium, the consuls were 
gone ; and he determined to close the harbour with a dyke, in 
order to prevent Pompey from following. After a labor of nine 
days, the dyke being then half finished, the vessels which had 
landed the consuls at Dyrrachium returned ; when Pompey em- 
barked the rest of his troops in them; and, giving a sudden signal 
to the sentinels on the walls, they too joined their comrades, ‘and 
Pompey set sail with them for Epirus. 

‘ This embarkation was deemed by Pompey’s party a prudent 
measure, because they mistrusted the disposition of the people in 
Rome, and conceived that they should there be delivered up to 
Cesar. Still this abandonment of Italy cost the party much loss 
of reputation for strength; which, as Montesquieu observes, is 
power itself, especially in civil wars. Casar would have pursued 
Pompey if he had possessed a fleet: but this not being the case, 
he returned to Rome. 

‘ He found the city tranquil, and behaved to his enemies with 
great mildness and popularity. The tribune Metellus forbad him, 
in the name of the law, to touch the public treasury : but Czesar 
answered, ‘* While arms clash, laws are mute.” Metellus insisted, 
but Cesar threatened to put him to death unless he opened the 
gates of the treasury; adding, ‘“ Young man, you know it costs 
me more to say this than to do it.” — Every thing then gave way ; 
and Cesar proceeded to make war on the republic with its own 
treasures ; =fter having completed in sixty days the conquest of 
Italy, almost without shedding a drop of blood. 

‘ Clemency and generosity were the basis of his policy during 
and after the civil war. He at once permitted every man to remain 
neuter who was contented thus to avoid risks. In a letter which 
he wrote to his confidants Oppius and Balbus, he speaks thus: ‘I 
learn with pleasure that you approve the manner in which the 
affair of Corfinium passed :’ [when the troops of Domitius were 
taken into Cesar’s pay, and that officer was treated with great 
friendliness:] ‘‘ I shall the more willingly follow your advice, as 
I am decidedly a friend to mildness ;—I hope even to reconcile 
Pompey. Let us try to recover all hearts, and, if that be not 
possible, let us at least seek permanently to secure our victory ; 
no one of our predecessors could rule long after having rendered 
himself odious by cruelty, except indeed Sylla, whom I shall not 
imitate. Let us follow other maxims, and place in moderation and 
generosity the best display of victory. I have already thought of 
numerous expedients, and crowds of others may be formed. Do 
you consider of this on your part.” But if no man was more the 
master of his resentful passions than Cesar, at least he sacrificed 
to one, namely, ambition: that would never permit him to lay 
down his arms, as it also prevented Pompey from ceding to him 
the empire.’ ( P. 92.) 


In looking back on this narrative, which is certainly not 
drawn up with the view of apologizing for Ceesar, it must 
surely be admitted that the first violation of the constitution, 
as established by law, consisted in the arbitrary expulsion 
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from the senate of the tribunes of the people. Lentulus, 
the consul, committed this violation by ejecting Anthony and 
Cassius: they had a plea for calling on the friends of repre- 
sentative institutions to arm in behalf of the outraged’rights 
of the people; and their maintenance was become a sacred 
duty. Now it does not appear that Cesar was not all along 
intent on restoring to the democracy their legal privileges. 
The assassins accused him of intending to despotize: but, 
if such had been his plan, he could not have afforded to put 
trust in clemency ; and, like the triumvirate which prepared 
the monarchy of Augustus, he must have had recourse to 
proscription if he had hoped to reign by individual power, 
and without the aid of constitutional institutions. Cicero 
facilitated the ascent of Augustus to power from the moment 
when that young man had broken with Anthony, who espe- 
cially represented the tribunitian interest ; which proves that 
the patrician party were much less impatient of a master than 
of plebeian influence and ascendancy. ‘They assassinated 
Ceesar, therefore, in order to prevent the re-establishment of 
a tribunate with increased privileges and ascendancy. 

The amours of Cesar are insufficiently noticed in this 
work: they could not, indeed, all be detailed with decorum : 
but those attachments and divorces which influenced his for- 
tunes required specific mention. His very love for Cleopatra 
is almost buried in a note. The literary achievements of 
Ceesar, also, are perhaps too much overlooked in this biogra- 
phy. His reform of the calendar by the advice of Sosigenes 
of Alexandria, which took place in the same year in which 
he first landed in Great Britain, deserved a more careful 
notice. His lost work De Analogid is not mentioned. The 
reasons for suspecting that he translated from the Greek the 
tragedy of Ckdipus, preserved in Seneca’s collection, if not 
weighty, deserved some notice; and the various traces of 
his admirable Orations imperiously required a careful assem- 
blage: but here is only a speech preserved by Sallust. His 
Commentaries form but a small portion of his excellent 
writings. 

The appendix to this Life, which separately examines the 
campaigns of Ceesar, decidedly forms the most original and 
most valuable part of the volume ; and it will be consulted with 
advantage by future biographers, who, however strong in 
literary criticism, may happen to want a practical knowlege 
of warfare. On the whole, this is not a superfluous republi- 
cation of notorious facts, but an instructive critique on the 
mnilitary exploits of Czesar.— A portrait is prefixed, copied 
from an antique bust, which does not place before us “ the 


hooked-nosed fellow of Rome.” 
ART. 
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Art. VIII. Nouvelle Force Maritime, &c.; i. e. On a new Mari- 
time Force, and an Application of that Force to some Parts of 
the Land Service, &c. &c. By H. J. Parxuans, Chief of 
Battalion of the Royal Corps of Artillery. 4to. pp. 458. 
Paris. 1822. Imported by Treuttel and Co. Price 1/. 7s. 


We may state generally the object of the present work 

from the leading words of the advertisement prefixed 
to it; viz. to shew how ships of war of the greatest power (or 
first-rate) may be easily destroyed by smaller vessels, using a 
new species of naval ordnance; and to prove that it is pos- 
sible to employ a system of naval materiel, which shall be less 
expensive, more powerful, and better suited to France than 
that which is now in common use. The means by which 
these purposes are proposed to be carried into effect may also 
be explained in few words; viz. to replace the present ship- 
guns, 12, 24, 36 pounders, &c. by carronades, howitzers, 
and mortars of larger calibre; to increase the number of these 
new pieces beyond the present rates; to employ hollow shot, 
and shells, instead of solid balls; to reduce the windage; and 
to modify the charges. 

Such a plan for destroying the superiority of the British 
naval power will perhaps call forth a smile from our admirals 
and captains, who have so often witnessed the effect of our 
solid balls on the hulls of the enemy’s ships: but it may not 
be amiss to examine to what extent the proposed innovations, 
however inadequate to the accomplishment of what a French- 
man must necessarily consider as such a desirable object, may 
be deserving of a candid and impartial trial. 

The author has collected together, in his twenty-fourth 
chapter, a very imposing list of names of persons, whose opi- 
nions seem to have been decidedly pronounced in favor of 
hollow shot and shells. Among these are Vauban, Cormon- 

‘tagne, Belidor, Gomer, Andréossi, Lombard, Napoleon, Bous- 
mard, Scharnhorst, Monge, Borda, Laplace, Gassendi, and 
Colonel Jones * of the Royal Engineers, who conducted many 
of the sieges in Spain under the Duke of Wellington; and 
who, in his work on those campaigns, speaks of the dread 
that our soldiers manifested at the shells of the French. Be- 
sides the above names, the author quotes many others, of con- 
siderable weight with naval and military men, although 





* According to the usual inaccuracies of French writers in 
spelling foreign names, particularly English names, this officer is 
called Colonel John-John ; and but for some little additions, we 


should have been wholly at a loss to guess the name of the person 
intended. 
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perhaps not known to the general class of readers; giving 
abstracts from their works, or from reports in which they 
have had occasion to state their opinions on this subject. 

Such authorities, relative to the advantages of shells as 
weapons of destruction, ought certainly to prevent us from 
forming too hastily a contrary opinion, merely from the cir- 
cumstance that we have found solid balls sufficient for our 
purposes in the successful and brilliant naval actions which 
we sustained during the late wars. The work, however, is 
wholly French, is particularly addressed to the French Minis- 
ter of Marine, and of course only demands ameliorations in the 
naval materiel of that power; which, whether the present 
plan be adopted or not, appears by the following queries, if 
there be any ground for them, to stand much in want of 
reformation. After having pointed out various defects, the 
author says ; 


‘ Would it not be at least useful to get rid of many inconsist- 
encies which may be remarked in the existing artillery? Why, 
for instance, have we, for throwing 36 pound balls, pieces weigh- 
ing only two thousand five hundred pounds, while our 12 pounders 
weigh three thousand pounds? Why do we see, in the same 
vessel, batteries of 18 and 24 pounders placed between two bat- 
teries of 36 pounders ; or, in frigates, a battery of 36 pounders 
placed above one of 18 pounders? Why, in the same ship, 
employ many different calibres to produce that destruction 
which must be the same object with all? Why are the weights 
of our different carronades expressed by the series of 67, 68, 
66, 64, and 74 times the weight of their respective balls ? a series 
neither ascending nor descending,’ &c. 


It cannot be questioned that many of the above inconsist- 
encies, from which the English artillery is not wholly free, 
might be advantageously abolished by an uniform system : 
but whether it ought to be supplanted by the particular one 
recommended by M. ParxuHans we are not prepared to say. 
He, indeed, like most other inventors and projectors, forms the 
most sanguine expectations from the adoption of the system 
which he recommends; and we have no doubt that a part of 
it is intitled, if not to immediate adoption, at least to a candid 
and impartial trial. 

The ordinary armament of a French ship of the line, no- 
minally of 74 guns, is actually composed of 86 pieces of the 
following description ; viz. 

28 guns, 36 pounders, 
30 ditto, 18 pounders, 
14 ditto, 8 pounders, 
14 carronades, 36 pounders ; 
and 
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and the total weight of balls which the ship can project from 
the 86 pieces is 2250 lbs. 


According to the system proposed, the same vessel would 
be thus armed : 


28 of the ordinary 36 pounders, re-bored to carry 48 lbs. 
shells; or 28 new howitzer cannon, for throwing the 
same shells, and having the usual weight of the present 
18 and 24 pounders. 

30 howitzer cannons, of 48 Ibs. shells, having the weight of 
the present 18 pounders. 

28 carronades for shells of 48 lbs., having the weight of the 
common 36 lbs. carronade. 


These pieces, each throwing 48 lbs.* shells, weighing 35 Ibs., 
would project from all the battery 35 x 86 = 3010 lbs.; which 
is one-third more of real weight than at present. This the 
author considers as a gain of power to that amount: but the 

eatest advantage, he conceives, will arise from the explosion 
of the shells when imbedded in the sides of the enemy’s vessel. 


‘ The superiority of the proposed armament, great as it is for 
74 guns ships, will be proportionally greater for ships of three 
decks ; because a vessel of this description, which now carries 
126 guns, can only project from the whole of her guns and car- 
ronades 3000 lbs. weight of metal; whereas, when armed accord- 


ing to the new principle, she would throw 4400 lbs. of shells of 
the calibre of 48 lbs. 


‘ Finally, what superiority may not be farther derived from 
this new armament, if we add what is far from being imprac- 
ticable, mortar-cannon of the calibre of 80 or even of 200 lbs.’ 


The present armament of a French frigate, designed for 
24 pounders, according to the regulations of 1807, is 50 
pieces of ordnance; viz. 


30 guns, 24 pounders, 

12 ditto, 12 pounders, 

8 carronades, 36 pounders : 
the total weight of metal from all the guns amounting to 
1200 ibs. Instead of this, according to the proposed system 
there would be, 


30 howitzer-cannons of the weight of 24 pounders, but 
carrying shells of a calibre equal to a 48 pounder. 

20 carronades of the same calibre, having only the actual 
weight of the carronades of 36 pounders: 


the total weight of metal from all the guns amounting to 
1750 pounds, being nearly one half greater than at present. 








* This would be the weight of the solid ball of the same dia- 
meter. 
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For a frigate designed for 18 pounders, the usual number 
of pieces of all calibres is 44; viz. 


28 guns, 18 pounders, 
2 ditto, 8 pounders, 
14 carronades, 24 pounders ; 


the whole weight of metal being 890 lbs. from all the guns. — 
This armament, according to the system proposed, would be : 


28 howitzer cannon, equal in weight to 18 pounders, but 
carrying shells of the calibre of 48 pounders, 
2 shell carronades, ditto, 
14 ditto, carrying shells of the calibre of 36 pounders ; 


the total weight of the projectiles from all the pieces being 
1490 lbs., instead of 890 Ibs. 

It is difficult, perhaps, without actual experiment, for the 
best artillerists to state decidedly what advantages, or whether 
any, would be gained by the change here proposed. The 
ranges of the shells would, we conceive, be necessarily less 
than at present: but, at an actionable distance, it is highl 
probable that much mischief might be done to an enemy with 
this species of arms. The author does not appear to have 
performed any experiments, but he has suggested several, 
which might be made at an inconsiderable expence, consider- 
ing the national importance of the inquiry. 

We have principally confined our remarks to that part of 
the work which treats of the proposed innovation in the 
nature, number, and calibre of the ordnance: but the writer 
carries his inquiries respecting the naval materiel to a con- 
siderable length; examining the forms and appointments of 
vessels, and the probable advantages of steam-navigation ; — 
on which latter subject he has collected a mass of very useful 
and interesting information. He estimates, apparently from 
well-established data, the velocities of a great variety of 
steam-vessels, and hence infers the probable velocity that 
might be given to steam-frigates and larger ships. — On the 
whole, with a great number of imaginary schemes and san- 
guine expectations, little likely perhaps ever to be submitted 
to experiment, and still less to suceeed to the full expectations 
of the author, the work manifests also a considerable share 
of bold conception and originality of idea; which, as we 
have before observed, ought not to be rejected as altogether 
impracticable and visionary. 

On the subject of Congreve-rockets, M. Parxuans does 
not shew the same spirit of impartial examination that marks 
most other parts of his book; for, though the value of this 
weapon may be over-rated in the English service, it is far from 
being the mere bug-bear that the author represents. He 
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states that, of 1000 rockets thrown at the siege of Dantzic, 
(on the 10th of October, 1813,) 990 never entered within the 
limits of the town, On this point, we shall content ourselves 
with observing that we have witnessed the rocket-practice in 
the marshes below Woolwich; and that the accuracy with 
which they were directed to the target, at 1200 yards’ distance, 
was far beyond what could possibly be imagined by a person 
who had never seen them employed, and little inferior to the 
best howitzer-practice. As to their power, which M. Parx- 
HANS likewise professes to despise, we can say that there is in 
the model-room, at the Royal Arsenal of Woolwich, a re- 
markable instance of their terrible effects when they strike their 
object, in a solid post of oak about 18 inches square, which 
was penetrated by a 32 pounder rocket at the distance of 
1800 yards from the point of discharge, the case being still 
imbedded in the oak; and which, in a bombardment, could 
scarcely have failed to involve in flames any building that it 
had entered. 7 

Perhaps, it is not necessary for us to go more at length into 
the contents of this publication : for, although it certainly treats 
on a subject of great national importance, in its present form 
it is merely speculative, and of little interest to the general 
class of readers; who will feel themselves wholly incompetent 
to form an opinion of the advantages or disadvantages of the 
proposed innovations. We would, however, seriously recom- 
mend the work to the attention of those who are best able to 
form a judgment of its merits or demerits, and who possess 
also the means of submitting some of the author’s ideas to the 
test of experiment. 





—_ 


Art. IX. Sylla, &c.; i.e. Sylla; a Tragedy: in Five Acts. By 
E. Jovy, Member of the Institute. 8vo. Paris. 1822. Im. 
ported by Treuttel and Co. Price 6s. 


Art. X. Régulus, &c.; i.e. Regulus; a Tragedy: in Three 
Acts. By M. Lucien Arnautt, Son of the Author of 
‘¢ Marius” and of ‘“* Germanicus.” 8vo. Paris. 1822. Imported 
by Treuttel and Co. Price 6s. 


I" would be difficult to find a more accurate standard of the 
intellectual progress of a country, than that which is fur- 
nished by its drama: for no invention of man more clearly 
reflects the variety of his powers, the dignity and grandeur of 
his genius, the extent and subtlety of his understanding. It 
is the mirror which exhibits, in living and substantial forms, 
_all the complex operations of the mind; and it presents to our 
view the world of sensible images, which poesy lends to serious 
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and philosophical thinking, clothed in such colors and linked 


in such combinations, as are most certain of exciting sy - 
pathies equal in force and degree to those that are produced by 
the contemplation of real events and sufferings. Intrinsically, 
it is neither more nor less than a view of the general princi- 
ples of human action, embodied in peculiar individuals under 
the influence of certain predominating passions; and it is 
obvious that these principles, and the workings of these pas- 
sions, must be uniform, and prevail as much in one country 
or province as in another. Still, however, the dramatic art, 
even among nations which have made nearly the same ad- 
vances in the other arts and institutions of life, seldom exhibits 
a steady or unvarying analogy. Social man is nearly the 
same in every polished community: but the drama, which is 
his moral portrait, is varied ad infinitum. 

Whence has this variety arisen? ‘The elements of the art 
must be found in universal nature, and must therefore be the 
same: but, in some countries, the despotism of fashion, usurp- 
ing the place and superseding the rights of nature, has erected 
an arbitrary legislation for the theatre, and moulded the form 
of dramatic fiction by artificial rules and conventions. We 
have only to cross a streight, or a river, or a ridge of moun- 
tains, to find an entirely new dramatic system. 

The distinctions between the English and the French 
dramatic schools might lead us into an interminable dis- 
cussion: but we must pause a little on the subject. Whatever 
be the sources of that influence which Shakspeare has so long 
preserved over the hearts and affections of his countrymen, 
the characteristics of his drama are marked and striking. 
They consist chiefly of a certain animation and rapidity, of 
sudden strokes and transitions of fortune, for which it would 
be vain to look in the French theatre. His agents are not 
exclusively taken from the palaces of the great, or the circles 
of the polite, but seem to have been selected at random from 
the living repertories of nature; where high and low, princes 
and peasants, courtiers and buffoons, jostle each other in end- 
less contrast and unexhausted variety. In the mingled chaos 
of events and passions ; — in the strife of purposes and pro- 
jects with the accidents which retard and defeat them, of 
emotions which exalt us to the highest elevation of our nature, 
and of crimes and vices which deface the characters of our 
high destinations, and degrade us into merely animal exist- 
ence ; — in sources which lie far beyond the narrow limits of 
artificial and conventional life, and to which he was guided by 
the unerring instincts of nature; —he has found the great 
and shining materials of his drama. From all this, however, 
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the Parisian critic shrinks with horror. He congratulates 
himself on the exclusive monopoly of dramatic excellence ; 
and he condemns as monstrous and barbarous the sublimest 
tragedies of other countries, because their incidents and pas- 
sions are not dealt out according to French weight and 
measure, and because they agitate or delight us according to 
the genuine workings of nature, rather than according to the 
rules and precedents of art. To remind him that the legiti- 
mate effects of the drama are produced, to the most intense 
degree, by the works which he thus despises, would be to no 
purpose: he will still continue to shrug his shoulders and 
curl his nose at the grand and beautiful master-pieces, which, 
every where but in France, have so powerfully excited the 
terror mixed with delight, — the sacred but mysterious sor- 
row allied with pleasure, — which are at once the instruments 
and the purposes of tragic imitation. 

If a critic of this school be unprepared with an argument, 
he will seldom be at a loss for his dogma. It is therefore not 
strange that M. Jovy, a gentleman who has been for some 
time known in the walks of literature, as the author of an 
entertaining miscellany called the Hermite de la Chaussée 
d’ Antin, and as a contributor to the French New Biography, 
should join in a cry so tunable to the ears of his country- 
men. * Jnstruit,’ he remarks, ‘ a l’¢cole des Corneille, des 
Moliere, des Voltaire, et des Racine, j’indique et je ne mésure 
pas Vimmense intervalle, qui les sépare a mes yeux des adversaires 
que les Anglais, les Allemands, et méme les Espagnols, vou- 
draient en vain leur opposer. Chez le seul peuple éléve des 
Grecs, l’art de la scéne,’ &c. We will leave the sentence im- 
perfect, remarking only that it is of the very essence of national 
vanity; and that it would be difficult to say whether it con- 
tains more of arrogance as to what it claims, or of error as to 
what it asserts. We might, indeed, call on these supposed 
descendants of Adschylus and Sophocles to produce the title- 
deeds and vouchers of their claim, and then leave the question 
to be decided by the failure of the proof: but, as nothing 
relative to taste or literature can be uninteresting, we shall 
say a few words on the subject of this proud and unfounded 
pretension, and endeavor, conceding to M.Jouy ‘the im- 
mense interval’ between the French and the English drama, 
to shew that, from whatever other causes that distinction has 
arisen, it has proceeded from no analogy either in form or 
character, in substance or spirit, between the Greek and the 
French tragedy. 

We begin with the language of France, a most unmanage- 
able organ for tragic as well aslyric poetry. To say anne 
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of the stiffness of its construction, or the want of melody in its 
accent and of poetic vigour in its phrase, it is in every other 
respect distinguishable from that of antient Greece. Poetry 
was an essential part of the Greek manners, and was incorpor- 
ated into the Greek language: it breathed the peculiar senti- 
ments of the nation; it was conversant with their daily usages; 
it consecrated the traditions of their faith ; it was the language 
in which they adored their gods and celebrated their festivals. 
Ina word, the Greek poetry was full of reality, — not like the 
French, a language of convention. French poetry, on the 
other hand, has lost by, foreign graftings the raciness of the 
soil in which it first grew. ‘The patch-work of antient my- 
thology, with which it was so early distigured, destroyed, as it 
were, that individuality which, in a!l probability, it would have 
retained if it had been suffered to grow up from the old 


fabliaux, the romances of chivalry, and the antient mysteries ; 


and allowed, from these beginnings, to struggle, like the 
poetry of other countries, in its own way towards perfection. 
It might, indeed, have had a longer infancy: but it would 
have preserved a more genuine character and a stronger na- 
tionality ; a closer alliance with the manners, the religion, 
and the history of the people. This has not been its fortune. 
In the sixteenth century, it fell into the hands of a class of 
writers who, mistaking pedantry for poetry, repudiated all 
national associations for the mythology and manners of an- 
tiquity ; and the verse which, however uncouth, was once the 
delight of palaces and castles,— the verse in which princes and 
knights breathed their loves and their sorrows, — became the 
exclusive property of those who could translate Horace and 
Pindar, while they outraged common sense and lost sight of 
nature. 


This imitation of the antients gave to French poetry, at 
first, a pedantic and unnatural character: but, by degrees, it 
became a mixed species of diction, in which real circumstances 
so modified its borrowed features, as to impart to it the com- 
posite form which it has retained to the present hour. Yet, 
though long habitude, and education, and national prejudice 
have almost identified the French with their poetical system, 
it has never cordially harmonized with the manners and feel- 
ings of the country; and it is only by a sort of convention, 
that a Frenchman can imagine that he is reading poetry. 
How unlike the poetry of the Greeks ; who paint what they 
feel, describe what they see, and who are never constrained 
to exaggerate their impressions or to inflate their language. 

Much also of the peculiarity of the drama of France may 
be traced to a peculiarity in its history. It is not of high an- 
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tiquity, — for before the time of Richelieu it had scarcely a 
distinct form or substance. It had no infancy which gave the 
presage of its future vigour ;— for no Marlowe, or Shirley, 
or Marston, prepared the way for Corneille, as those writers, 
the rude but vigorous progenitors of our drama, prepared it 
for Shakspeare. The French had no literary age, like that of 
our Elizabeth ; that intermediate period, in which a language 
puts forth its strength and copiousness, but has not yet ar- 
rived at its elegance and refinement. The French drama 
was, at its birth, swaddled and compressed into that faint re- 
semblance of the Greek models, which only shews more 
strongly the essential difference between the glowing original 
and the lifeless imitation. 

It would be a waste of words to enter largely into the 
essential and constitutional differences of these dramatic 
schools. The Greek tragedy was partly lyrical, partly dra- 
matic. In its dramatic branch, it was an inimitable and in- 
definite combination of the ideal and the natural; a fiction 
which elevated us above the * visible diurnal sphere,” without 
dealing in unreal agencies or unsubstantial personifications.* 
Its personages were heroic, but framed from the common 
elements of our nature, and were the slaves of an over-ruling 
destiny, which impelled them into perpetual conflicts with the 
ills and adversities of life. It was this struggle, as it were, 
between a stern and irresistible fatality on one side, and the 
moral freedom of human agency on the other, that gave its 
“‘ form and pressure” to the Greek tragedy; that exclusive 
and peculiar character, by which it is distinguished from the 
drama of every age or country. — The mythology of Greece 
was, moreover, the basis of Greek tragedy. The French, it is 
true, have frequently taken their subjects from the mythology 
of Greece: but, in their hands, the traditions of antiquity are 
no longer Greek in manners, in dialogue, or in sentiment. 
Whether the French poet draws his materials from tradition 
or history, the spirit both of tradition and history evaporates 
beneath his pen; and, instead of antient manners or antient 
sentiments, we have nothing more than the cold ceremony, the 
constrained politeness, and the stiff gallantry of the French 
metropolis. He is wholly unable to transfuse himself or his 
auditors into the times which he represents, for he cannot 
escape from the modes of social life and the forms of social 
institution, to which he has himself been habituated. Thus 





* An exception to this remark is to be found in the Prometheus 
of Aischylus, where two allegorical persons are introduced. 
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trammelled, he cannot so much as picture to our imaginations 
the dignified port and god-like gesture of the heroic beings 
whose names he has borrowed; or convey the faintest por- 
traiture of the rude simplicity and manly ferocity of the heroic 
ages; or even image to his own conceptions a race who were 
beyond the reach of human control, and amenable only to 
celestial jurisdiction. 

Where, then, is the boasted resemblance of the French to 
the Greek tragedy, if it cannot be found in the manners re- 
presented, nor in the genius and spirit of the poetry? In 
truth, not only is there a total failure of dramatic analogy, 
but a marked and emphatic diversity, lying deep in those 
essentially distinctive characters of the two nations, which no 
sophistry can force into the slightest approximation to each 
other. The poets of Germany and of England have not un- 
frequently so fully imbibed the spirit of antiquity, as to pre- 
serve on their several theatres the lineaments of the person- 
ages of antient story, without losing all their original strength 
and freshness: but not so the poets of France. From the 
hands of the French artist, every hero of antiquity comes a 
perfect Frenchman. This is even the case with Tacine, 
although no poet was a more diligent or enamoured student 
of the Greek models. Let his Achilles be compared with the 
Achilles of Homer. The latter is } 


‘“¢ Impiger, tracundus, inexorabilis, acer ;” 


but these qualities are gone in the modern copy; and Achilles 
is a graceful insinuating courtier, with the gallantry of a French 
lover under the old regime, and the stiffness of a Maréschal 
at the court of Louis XIV. Circumscribed within the magic 
circle of French usages, French sentiments, and French con- 
ventions, the French poet is completely at a loss either to 
imagine or to delineate any thing that lies beyond it. He has 
no criterion of beauty, no rules of taste, no standard of pro- 
priety, beyond the walls of Paris. 

Not to mention the exclusion of love from the Greek 
theatre, (that universal agent of the modern drama,) nor the 
peculiar effect of antient music, (which, as we learn from Plato, 
was little short of miraculous,) the Chorus, — an instrument 
so exclusively Greek, of an use and destination so widely alien 
from the plan of the French tragedy, and so untransferable in 
its properties as to render every attempt to apply it to the 
modern drama, English, German, French, or Italian, a source 
only of ridicule and discomfiture, — the Chorus, we say, is of 
itself sufficient to destroy ‘ that glorious analogy of the 
French drama to that of Greece,” which Lacretelle offers as 
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a consolation to his countrymen for its not having reached 
the elevation of Shakspeare. Yet, without this philosophical 
and lyric agent, (for the Greek chorus was a mysterious and 
undefinable admixture of philosophic gravity and_ lyrical 
sweetness,) what tragedy can pretend to be of Greek con- 
formation? ‘The experiment, indeed, was vainly made by the 
elegant Racine: but the essay proved rather that he had taste 
and sensibility to feel the beauties of the antient writers, than 
power to transfuse their spirit or to imitate their vigour. 
Yet the lyric passages of his Athalie have no slight portion of 
the charm of the antient Chorus: the place of action is 
linked with our religious associations; and the scene, the 
Temple of Jerusalem, imparts to the fable much of the august 
solemnity that was inherent in those public celebrations of re- 
ligious worship in which the Greeks delighted, and which 
were the seasons selected for their theatrical representations. 
The whole of the drama, also, breathes a sort of divine horror, 
mixed with a religious delight: every secular and worldl 
emotion is hushed to peace, or warned off as from a hallowed 
territory, during its perusal: while the conflict of good and ill 
on earth, and the wakeful eye of Providence watching the 
struggle, assisting the weakness and encouraging the efforts 
of virtue, are delineated in colors which render the picture 
at once beautiful and impressive. 

In selecting almost the only memorable instance of such an 
experiment in the whole range of French dramatic composition; 
—that experiment also never brought to its test, for the 
Athalie was never represented, and was not in fact written 
till this charming poet had been driven from the theatre by the 
literary factions which disgraced the age ;—in selecting such an | 
instance, we are in fact establishing our position: for we must 
not notice the miserable puerilities of Jodelle, who also at- 
tempted to introduce a chorus into his tragedies; those 
dramas having been borrowed from Seneca the tragedian, 
who was himself equally uninformed by the spirit and unable 
to comprehend the genuine meaning of a Greek Chorus. 

To what, then, is the analogy reduced which is set up by 
our neighbours ? Is it to rest on “ the unities,” that word of 
magic potency with the French critics, and built, they tell us, 
on the positive decree of Aristotle? A word or two, then, as 
to these unities, and only a word or two, for the sophism has 
already been refuted over and over again. 

In the first place, we protest against Aristotle’s exclusive 
authority on a question of taste and of common sense. Let 
it be but shewn that, by the observance of these laws, dra- 
matic imitation is restricted to limits incompatible with ™” 
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liberal and expanded course of human thought; that the 
volitions of genius are fettered; and that, instead of that 
creative and elastic faculty to which we have given the name 
of imagination, — that faculty which is nursed by the free 
and large and unrestrained contemplation of the great forms 
of the natural and the sublime truths of the moral world, — 
is substituted a mechanical theory deduced from abstract rea- 
soning, a mere craft, shaped by rule and built on precedent ; 
—let this, we say, be shewn, and it will then be per- 
ceived how scanty must be the delight imbibed from the 
penurious fountains of art, compared to that which gushes 
out from the living and copious streams of nature. Why, 
therefore, should we uphold those arbitrary edicts, which re- 
quire the extinction of the noblest of our intellectual plea- 
sures? If Aristotle has so willed it, reason and taste have 
willed otherwise. The time allowed by the French critics 
will not comprize a really great action. The stupendous re- 
volutions by which states are overturned, and the social and 
moral relations of mankind are reversed; those eminent 
changes in human affairs, which are so peculiarly fitted for 
theatric representation by their power to awe us or excite us to 
pity ; — a conspiracy, for instance, first provoked, then darkly 
conceived, matured gradually for execution, attempted and 
frustrated, the chief actors tried, convicted, and punished 
within the space of a few hours, into which little space are 
crowded the original discontent, — that discontent swellin 
into sedition, — that sedition becoming an adult and finished 
plot, comprehending also the meeting of the conspirators, the 
parrying with and final triumph over the alarms of the timid, 
the restraining the zeal and enthusiasm of the rash: — how 
is all or one half of this to be crammed, by any human powers 
of condensation, into such a limited space, without the most 
egregious abandonment of the probability which every well con- 
structed drama demands, and of that probability, too, which 
the rule in question was invented to preserve? How can this 
interval, when the genius and mortal instruments are in 
counsel, —that state of man which undergoes the nature of 
an insurrection, incidents of perturbation without which the 
dramatic representation of a conspiracy must be mutilated, 
and, being mutilated, must be improbable ; — in a word, how 
can any idea be conveyed of that elemental strife of the pas- 
sions, before the dreadful resolve is executed which consti- 
tutes the most solemn and impressive feature of the event: 
how can this be effected by a play stretched out and mangled 
on this dramatic bed of Procrustes ? 


Is 
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Is not this a bold defiance of common probability, at the 
same time that the rule itself is urged for the sake of pro~ 
bability? After all, it is a verbal dispute, of which the logo- 
machists themselves give up all that is worth the contest. 
All of them agree that it would be absurd to require a rigid 
correspondence of the time of the action to the time of the 
representation, and therefore without ceremony they extend. 
it toa whole day. ‘Twelve hours, however, are ludicrously 
insufficient for the austere and deliberate pace with which the 
great events of life usually march to their developement ; while 
it is just as violent a breach of probability as if months or 
years were to intervene. If the spectator is to believe that the 
three or four hours, during which he is sitting at the theatre, 
are really twelve, and that battles may be lost or won and 
journies performed between the acts, while in point of fact 
he witnesses nothing but the music of the orchestra or the 
cat-calls of the gallery, it is not much more that is ex- 
acted from his credulity if he be required to extend the im- 
aginary interval to the full extent, which the exigencies of the 
poet may demand of him. 

Be this as it may :— does the observance of the unities, in 
the sense of the French critics, assimilate the French and the 
Greek theatres, as M. Jovy, in common with the whole sei of 
Parisian dramatists, would have us to suppose? Certainly 
not. Admitting, for the argument’s sake, that the antients. 
paid the deference to those rules which it is pretended that 
they paid to them, (a most gratuitous and unfounded assump- 
tion,) the French resemblance to the Greek drama is a re- 
semblance merely in that which is extrinsic to dramatic ex- 
cellence ; an outward resemblance in form and configuration, 
which, without a correspondence in poetry or manners or 
sentiment, goes but a little way towards the decisicn of the 
point. As to unity of place, it is true that the Greeks did not 
usually change the scene, and this for two reasons; first, the 
continual presence of the Chorus, which was a sort of personi- 
fication of the public, and spoke the public voice and feeling, so 
that the scene, being for the most part laid in the public place, 
could not have shifted without the grossest impropriety ; — 
and, secondly, the antient theatres were so constructed, that 
the scene did not in general represent a hall or an apartment, 
but an open space of considerable extent, with various temples 
and basilica. When an interior room was required, it was 
effected by means of a mechanical contrivance similar to the 
modern practice of raising a curtain, by means of which the 
inside of a palace or a mansion could be exhibited to the 
spectators. Hence, a change of scene would have been un- 
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necessary. Sometimes, however, it became requisite, as in 
the Eumenides of Aischylus and the Ajax of epbediens and, 
on such occasions, the poet availed himself of it without any 
scruple. Unity of place, then, was not the inexorable rule of 
antient art; and, with regard to time, several eminent depart- 
ures from it are to be found. A considerable time must have 
elapsed before the Agamemnon of Aéschylus could have ar- 
rived at Mycenz after the fall of Troy: but that interval is 
wholly comprehended within the action. In the 7rachinia, a 
journey to and from Thessaly is made several times succes- 
sively. In the Supplices, Euripides dispatches a Grecian 
army from Athens to Thebes ; whence, having given and sus- 
tained a battle, it returns victorious, — and this too during the 
recitation of the Chorus. The truth is that the circumscribed 
space of duration in the Greek tragedies resulted from the 
Chorus. 

As we hinted before, we might leave Aristotle altogether 
out of the question: but, as these absurdities have been tradi- 
tionally fathered on the luckless Stagyrite, it would have been 
due to a great name in philosophy, and in letters, to say a 
word or two by way of redeeming him from the imputation. 
The task, however, has been taken out of our hands by a 
German critic (W. Schlegel), whose writings have done more 
to illustrate and adorn dramatic literature, than the whole 
herd of French writers and English commentators taken to- 
gether. ‘The fact is that the dictum in his Poetics, which has 
so long served for the corner-stone of the hypothesis, is a 


- spurious gloss. Not a word in that passage has Aristotle said 


of the unity of place; and to that of time he makes only a 
slight and passing allusion, not enjoining its observance as a 
dramatic duty, but simply noticing it as one of the features 
which usually distinguished tragic from epic imitation. 

How strange, then, is it to contend for the analogy of the 
Greek and the French theatres, when their essential and 
radical dissonance is almost an identical proposition? ‘The 
two nations are scarcely more disjoined by time and geogra- 
phical distance from each other, than by the eternal contrast 
existing between them. ‘The chief divorcement between the 
two dramas is constituted, as we have said before, by the irre- 
concilable genius of the two languages ; 


‘¢ Quid enim contendat hirundo 
Cycnis ? :” 


but it is not the French language only, its measured and 
balanced rhythm, and the heavy and languid movement of its 
verse, that are wholly unable to keep pace with the rapid and 
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unequal current with which real feeling rushes: from the lips 
and the~ heart ;— it is the genius of that national character 
which, since the age of Richelieu, has had so strong an influ- 
ence on their literature, — it is this which is almost equally 
fatal to the genuine expression of the passions that is so essen- 
tial to dramatic composition. In France, every thing seems 
to be said or written with a calm calculation, as it were, of its. 
effect on others. Thought itself is a matter of usage and con- 
vention. Accordingly, the persons of tragedy are scarcely 
suffered to speak as from themselves: they are the echoes of 
the poet; and they express their griefs apparently with the 
same equality of mind with which he composed their declam- 
ations in his closet, and strung together epigrams and anti- 
theses for the utterance of their passions. We have not in 
French tragedy the human being who speaks his sorrow in the 
language ot sorrow, but a person whose appearance is de- 
structive to dramatic effect altogether; viz. the author him- 
self, who thinks of nothing but the applause which he wishes 
to levy, and therefore shews the audience how skilfully he 
can decompose and analyze the emotions of his hero or 
heroine in studied and rhetorical sentences, which are equally 
remote from the sacred inspiration of the poet and from the 
untutored dialect of nature. 

We are not so wanting in charity or in equity as to deny 
great powers to the chief French tragic poets: but those powers 
were exercised for the most part within the limited province 
of art. The character of their language, but above all the 
artificial tone of their sentiments, forbade them to wander in 
the liberal and unrestrained steps of other poets through the 
wide domains of nature. Whatever exterior resemblance 
their drama may bear to that of the antients, it is destitute of 
every particle of that living and immortal spirit, at which they 
pretend that their lamp has been kindled ; —it is unembellished 
with one ray of that genius which was nursed amid the great- 
ness and irregularity of the watural world, and was fed by 
those sublime truths with which the mind of man, unless im- 
peded and restrained by artificial precepts, necessarily strives 
to hold a communion. 

If there be instances which qualify the generality of this 
censure, we should not be able to find any of them in Cor- 
neille, and occasionally only in Racine: but it is perhaps Vol- 
taire ; who, though a staunch adherent to the unities, has 
emancipated himself with most success from the pedantic con- 
straints of the French tragedy. In his early essays, indeed,’ 
he seems to have religiously followed the prescribed track, and 
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of Racine : but Voltaire was naturally impatient of restraint; 
and he gave the reins to his imagination when he produced 
the Zaire, a dramatic work blemished with faults which are 
more than redeemed by its beauties. In this play, he has 
left the traces of a truly poetic talent. It does not, indeed, 
exhibit the finished versification and mellifluous softness of the 
verse of Racine, nor his scrupulous exactness of plot, nor his 


endless gradations of sentiment; — nor does it display the 


Joftier imagination and sterner grandeur of Corneille. It has 
something, however, that surpasses these: a warm and rapid 
utterance of feeling, a tone of passion which is true to nature, 
a winning and resistless beauty of thought and expression. 
Every scene bears the impress of an ardent imagination, and 
the mind which produced the Zaire must have felt the full tide 


of passion and of poesy rushing en it. The Merope is also a 


noble tragedy, and it was succeeded by one or two others of 
equal merit. Yet Voltaire was not destined to sustain an 
equable career in dramatic composition ; for he became a poli- 
tician and a sceptic, and endeavored to make the drama in- 
strumental to the influence which he had acquired over the 
period in which he lived. All systems of opinion restrain the 
fancy, and give to poetry an aid of affectation and stiffness. 
Hence, in the greater part of his dramas, the declamatory and 
artificial tone which deadens the most interesting situations, 
destroys the truth and identity of the characters, and effaces 
their peculiar and distinctive colorings. In the pieces to 
which we allude, Voltaire is as wholesale a dealer in general 
maxims as Corneille. 

The slight exceptions, however, which a few of the great 
master-pieces offer to our opinions concerning the French 
drama, do not, we think, weaken the general effect of the 
observations into which we have judged it our duty to enter ; 
not with the hope of doing justice to so complex a_ subject, 
but to record our protest against the claim of affinity to the 
Greek models which the author of Sylla has. revived on behalf 
of the French theatre. We shall now proceed to that tragedy 
itself: but we must say a few words first as to the new class 
of dramatic productions to which it belongs.. This class is 
new in French literature, and is one of the effects of the gene- 
ral intellectual fermentation produced by the Revolution. 
That a signal vicissitude in human affairs, which ended not 
only in simple modifications, but complete renovations, of re- 
ligion and government and jurisprudence, and forced the cur- 
rent of human thought into new channels, — that such an event 
should have produced only a slight effect on the literature of 
France, would have been singular even among the strangest a“ 
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moral prodigies. Still, paradoxical as it may seem, that effect 
was far from being considerable. For a while, the revolutionary 
terrors extinguished the universal mind of the country. * Jn- 
genia studiaque oppresseris facilius quam revocaveris.” The 
military genius of Bonaparte, liberal as he was to the abstract 
and exact sciences, was inauspicious to the elegant studies ; 
and, though the restoration of the old dynasty gave them peace 
and encouragement, they were taken up from the point at 
which they had arrived when the storms of the Revolution 
drove them into exile, or frightened them into silence. Ac- 
cordingly, the dramatic writers of the present day have not 
advanced beyond the old limits of the art. They content 
themselves with trudging on, but with unequal step, in the 
path of Corneille and Racine, of Voltaire and Crebillon ; with 
this accessory circumstance, that, by the new institutions of 
France, the influence of the people in political measures 
having been somewhat parsimoniously allowed to them, the 
theatre has for several years been the arena of conflicting poli- 
tical sentiments. In consequence, plays are written to gratify 
parties; and, though the Parisians often get but sorry com- 
positions for their money, the sauce piquante of the politics 
reconciles them to their bargain. Sylla and Regulus are poli- 
tical tragedies, evidently written on this principle; each being 
addressed, though with the requisite caution to evade the dis- 
approbation of the censorship, to the political passions of the 
multitude. 

The author of Sylla disclaims the parallel between ‘ the 
conqueror of Mithridates and the hero of Austerlitz,’ in the 
sense of the critics and auditors of Paris, but in such a way 
as to make his own design of tracing it the more manifest. 
To this end, he has adopted the sportive paradox of Montes- 
quiew with regard to the character of the Roman dictator ; 
viz. that the tyrannical cruelties of Sylla were devised for the 
mere purpose of disciplining the Roman people into a greater 
fitness for liberty. It is not a little remarkable that M. Jovy 
has taken what was evidently a jeu d’esprit of Montesquieu, 
viz. the dialogue of Sylla and Eucrates, for his calm philo- 
sophical view of the character of the former. ‘ That terrible 
character,’ he says, ‘ of which none of the historians could 
sound the depths, has been developed by one ray of the 
genius of Montesquieu.’ He might have discovered that, in 
the graver and more philosophical work of that writer, the 
splendid act of Sylla’s abdication is stripped of no small 
share of its magnanimity, and the other features of his life 
are traced in very different colors. We request the reader 
to peruse the passage in the eighth chapter of the President’s 
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disquisition on the Grandeur et Decadence des Romains, and 
then decide whether M. Jovy, by adopting the sketch of an 
antient character which is professedly a piece of imagination, 
rather than the solemn portrait of it which occurs in one of 
the most elaborate compositions of modern times, and which 
was faithfully copied from Appian and Plutarch, has not at 
Jeast departed from that severe truth which ought to be the 
basis of historical tragedy. 

That the parallel between Bonaparte and Sylla runs upon 
all fours we are not disposed to contend, for such a parallel 
would have been impossible. It was sufficient, however, for 
a modern political play, that it should abound in such strokes 
of resemblance as might give fair occasions for the explosion 
of the public feeling of Paris; and, although the contrasts 
between the two characters far exceed the similitudes, the 
purpose of M. Jovy was fully answered. ‘The celebrated 
tragic actor, Talma, whose features are said to resemble those 
of Napoleon, by his gesture and voice supplied to a great 
degree the defect of the parallel. It is therefore hardly pos- 
sible to assent to the strenuous disavowal of the author, who 
has in his preface endeavored to enlighten the audience as to 
his own design. 

The hypothesis that the dreadful and sanguinary acts of 
the worst monsters, whom the mysterious ordinances of Provi- 
dence have ever permitted to plague mankind, were merely a 
salutary discipline to rectify the disorders of the state, has 
been made the foundation of this tragedy, and is thus deve- 
loped from the mouth of Sylla himself in a somewhat long- 
winded speech, which he addresses to the senate; and in 
which, atter the manner of French tragedies, he tells that 
assembly a great portion of matter of fact with which-it must 
have been before well acquainted : 

‘ Vous savez & quel prix j ai conguis un pouvoir 
Dont V état expirant m'imposait le devoir. 
Qu’importe que Sylla s’illustrant dans la guerre, 
Portdt le nom Romain aux bornes de la terre ; 
Que par mot Mithridate a fuir fit condamné ; 
Qu’en triomphe & mon char Jugurtha fit mené ; 
Que pour moi la fortune en miracles féconde 
Affermit votre gloire et le repos du monde, 

Si, recueillant Te Sruit de mes nobles exploits, 
Marius au sénat osait dicter ses lois, 

Et, brisant les liens d’un peuple frénétique, 

A ses laches fureurs livratt la république? 
Triomphante au dehors, Rome, esclave au dedans, 
Expirait sous les corps de ses propres enfants. 
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Qui pouvait Varracher a son destin funeste ? 

Sylla. L’heureux Sylla parait devant Preneste ; 
Tout uit, ou meurt ; tout céde ad mes premiers efforts ; 
Le fils de Marius le rejoint chez les morts. 

Abjurant les conseils d’une fausse clémence, 

Dans Rome entre avec moi la terreur, la vengeance ; 
Le salut de |’état veut des proscriptions ; 

Et dans les flots de sang j’éteins les factions. 

Du peuple et du sénat je me proclame mditre ; 

L’un apprend a me craindre, et l'autre a me connattre. 
De cette liberté que 7 opprime aujourd hut, 

Mon pouvoir, que l'on hait, est le dernier apput. 
Loin de Rome rugit le démon des batailles : 

Le calme de la paix regne dans vos murailles. 
Cependant on murmure, et quelques voix encor 

A la plainte rebelle osent donner lessor ; 

Et du sein de la tombe évoquant la tempéte 

Le spectre d’ Arpinum a soulevé sa téte. 

De coupables soupirs, jusqu'a mot parvenus, 
Annoncent des complots ; ils seront prévenus. 

Le salut de l'état impose a ma justice 

Le devoir rigoureux d’un dernier sacrifice. 
Examinez les noms sur cette liste inscrits ; 

Rome demande encor ce reste de proscrits ; 

C'est le dernier éclat d’un salutatre orage ; 

A la publique paix donnons encor ce gage. 

Je veux savoir de vous, avant que de signer, 

S'il est quelque Romain que l'on puisse épargner. 
Voyez ; mais songez bien qu’en cette circonstance 
Chacun de vous répond de sa propre indulgence. 


(‘ Il donne la liste 2 Metellus.’) 


Claudius, husband of Valeria, is devoted to death at the 
suggestion of Catiline; and the cold-blooded monster, to 
whom M. Jovy gives credit for the purest patriotism in the 
proscriptions which deluged the streets of Rome with blood, 
avows the ecnly reason for this murder to be the victim’s rela- 
tionship to the tribune Sulpitius. 


‘ Sylla. (écrivant le nom de Claudius sur la liste.) 
Son aieul est son crime, et c’est Sulpicius, 
Que ma justice atteint en frappant Claudius.’ 


He forgets himself immediately afterward, and exclaims: 
‘ Nul intérét privé n’excite ma rigueur ; 


although Claudius had cemmitted, according to Sylla’s own 
avowal, no crime but that of being, as Catiline suggested, 


‘ Fils de Sulpicius, de ce tribun infime, 
Qui fit vendre tes biens, gui proscrivit ta femme.’ 
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Private vengeance is the torch applied by Catiline, who is eh- 
amoured of Valeria, to the savage malignity of the dictator; 
and Sylla himself exclaims that his blow is aimed at Sulpitius 
in the destruction of Claudius. Yet this butcher of his fellow- 
creatures hugs himself on the patriotic postponement of all 
private feelings to a large and expanded sense of the public 
good. Such are the contradictions entailed on M. Jouy by 
the injudicious choice of his subject, and by the unsuccessful 
attempt to render a moral paradox in the person of Syila, 
though in defiance of historic testimony and the received sense 
of mankind, a source of dramatic interest. In the meanwhile, 
having issued the order for the assassination of Claudius, 
Sylla is unwilling to revoke it: but, moved by the pleadings 
of Roscius, who plays the part of a male confidant after the 
old usage of the French drama, and is accordingly the mere 
peg on which the principal personage hangs his speeches, he 
intimates his hope that the innocent victim of his tyranay will 
escape, and Roscius hastens in the zeal of friendship to bear 
that intimation to him. 

Faustus, the son of Sylla, is the bosom-friend of Claudius, 
and the latter enters the palace of the dictator to apprize 
Faustus that a plot was on foot against Sylla, in whose de- 
struction he fears his son will be lnvolved. The generous 
youth reminds him of his own peril if he is found there, but 
conceals him in the palace, as Claudius has no other asylum ; 
and a long dialogue ensues, in which Faustus, in behalf of 
his friend, deprecates his father’s vengeance, and Sylla again 
hints his wishes that Claudius should escape. 

Some power is displayed in the following scene, in which 
Valeria expostulates with the tyrant. 


‘ Valérie. (échevelée, et se débattant au milieu des licteurs.) 
Laissez-mot ! — De ces lieux qui pourrait m’arracher ? 
Je veux voir le tyran. 

‘ Sylla. (frozdement.) Elle peut approcher. 

‘ Valérie. Assouvis le besoin de ton ame odieuse ; 
Contemple-mot, cruel ! je suis bien malheureuse. 

‘ Sylla. Qu’on s’éloigne, licteurs! Laisse-nous, Roscius. 

‘ Valérie. Je connais trop Sylla, j aime trop Claudius 
Pour implorer ici le juge inexorable 
Dont Varrét nous poursuit dans ce jour exécrable. 
Ta clémence aisément peut contenter mes veeux ; 
Apprends-mot mon matheur, c’est tout ce que je veuz, 
Je ne demande pas oor notre offense : 
Le courage, la peur, les discours, le silence, 
Tout est crime a tes yeua, et je ne prétends pas 
Excuser mon ¢poux, et désarmer ton bras. 
Quand tu le proscrivais tu lut fatsats justice ; 
Nous conspirions ensemble, et je suis sa complice ; 

Apr. Rev. Vou. ci. Mm Je 
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Je partage ou plutét j’excite dans son coeur 

La haine généreuse et la peyoon horreur 
Qu'inspire a mon Epoux ta longue tyrannie ; 

Tous deux nous implorions les dieux de la patrie, 
Et, tous deux loin de toi, dans notre obscurité, 
Nos veeur étaient pour Rome et pour la liberté : 
Unis dans nos regrets et dans nos esp¢rances, 
Pourquoi nous a ae au jour de tes vengeances ? 
Out, Sylla, Claudius est un garant pour tot: 
Tremble si je n'ai plus a craindre que pour moi. 

‘ Sylla, Je ne redoute point ta fureur vengeresse ; 
De ton sexe en tout temps 7’ épargnai la faiblesse : 
Mais ton époux conspire, et quand le dictateur 
Sur Pennemi des lois exerce leur rigueur, 

Plus indulgent, Sylla pardonne a Valérie. 

* Valérie. Va, je crains ton pardon, et non pas ta furie, 
Et des maux que sur nous verse ta cruaulé 
Lon affreuse clémence est le plus redouté. 
Epargne-moi du moins cet horrible supplice. 
Aupres de mon €poux souffre que je périsse. 

Tu seras, quelque mort qu'il nous faille souffrir, 
Moins prompt a lordonner que nous a la subir. 
Eh! quoi! Faustus, aussi tu gardes le silence ; 

Tu détournes les yeux! crains-tu que ma présence, 
Dans le fond de ton coeur accusant la. pitié, 

Ne réclame en ce jour les droits de lamitié? 
Rassure-toi; je sais ce que tu peux entendre, 

Et du fils de Sylla ce que je dois attendre. 

‘ Faustus. Valérie, en ces lieux, ov tu portes tes pas, 
Contiens ton désespotr, et ne m'accuse pas. 

‘ Valérie. Quand mon époux périt ! 


‘ Faustus. Peut-étre il vit encore — 
‘ Valérie. Ov donc est Claudius? ah! parle! 
‘ Faustus. Je V'ignore. 


‘ Valérie. Tu l'ignores? Non, non! De ton front indiscret 
La pdleur me révele un horrible sécret ; 
Je t'entends, et j abjure une lache espérance. 
Les Marius ont eu leur moment de clémence : 
Sylla, Vaffreux Sylla ne pardonne jamais. 
Eh bien! Srappe sa veuve au sein de ton palais ; 
Si j’en passe le seuil, ma douleur frénétique 
Court armer contre toi la vengeance publique. 
Je n’invoquerai pas ces — défenseurs, 
Que vient de disperser U'aspect de tes licteurs. 
Pour punir un tyran, et pour briser nos chatnes, 
Sil n'est plus de Romains il reste des Romaines: 
Ces méres dont ta rage assassina les fils, 
Les épouses, les sceurs, les veuves des proscrits, 
Moattendent ; et nos bras, a défaut du tonnerre, 
Du bourreau des Romains vont délivrer la terre. 


‘ Faustus. Oh ciel! od courez-vous ? 
‘ Valérie, 
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© Valérie. Me venger, ou périr. 
‘ Faustus. Gardes !—retenez-la. — 
‘ Sylia. . Qu’on la laisse sortir.’ 


Valeria excites and plans the conspiracy; and it is de- 
termined that Claudius, who had already won over the priest 
of the temple of Fortune (where the dictator was about to 
sacrifice in person to the gods) to admit him secretly into the 
sanctuary, should at a given signal rush on the tyrant and 
stab him : — but the plot is betrayed by the treachery of the 
priest, who has been seduced by the gold of Catiline. Roscius 
is denounced to Sylla as the person by whom Claudius is 
harboured: but Faustus, in a private conference with his 
father, anxious to avert the peril that impended over Roscius, 
confesses that Claudius was concealed by himself within the 
walls of the palace. Sylla is of course indignant, and recol- 
lects the heroic example of the elder Brutus, whe sacrificed 
his son: but such a sacrifice he deems too costly for the de- 
generate Romans of his day. 


‘ Les Romains sont trop vils pour leur donner mon sang.’ 


The resolve of abdication then “ peers darkly” on his mind. 
The fifth act opens with the bustle of public preparations, 
apparently for the execution of Faustus and Claudius. A 
shout is heard: Sylla advances slowly in the midst of the 
crowd: Valeria makes an impotent attempt to assassinate the 
dictator ; and the latter addresses the people in a speech. from 
the rostrum, reminding them of his victories in Pontus, 
Epirus, and Greece, as well as his triumphs over Jugurtha 
and Mithridates. ‘Then explaining to them the principles on 
which he usurped, and the purposes for which he exercised, 
the supreme power of the state, he concludes a tedious 
harangue by throwing off his purple robe, and says ; 


‘ Je dépose la pourpre — Eloignez-vous, licteurs. 

( Les licteurs et les soldats, qui entouratent la tribune, dé- 
posent leurs armes et leurs faisceaus, et vont se confondre 
parmi le peuple.) 

Me voila désarmé ! — Je vous livre ma vie: 

Aus complots, aux poignards, 7 oppose mon génie, 
La vertu de Brutus, U'dme de Sctpion, 

Chéronée, Orchomene, et l'effrot de mon nom. 

Le sénat a pour lui ma fortune et ma gloire : 
Que Sylla soit toujours présent @ sa mémoire. 
Vaingueur de Marius, je U'avais surpassé, 

Et jai conquis le rang ow je me suis placé. 
Romains, je romps les neeuds de votre obéissance. 


©. (© dd descend de-la tribune.’ 
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These extracts will convey some idea of the structure and 
execution of M. Jouy’s tragedy. It is not open to a sweeping 
and general condemnation, for some of its declamations oc- 
casionally exhibit strength and elevation: but the warmth 
of the diction is a meagre substitute for warmth of feeling and 
of sentiment; and a striking situation or two can form only a 
poor exchange for character skilfully pourtrayed, or a plot 
simply yet powerfully developed. In these requisites, the 
play is manifestly deficient, and reminds us of the vague and 
pompous manner of Dubelloy, rather than the dignified and 
noble expression of Corneille. 

After all, it is the unnatural attempt on the moral taste of 
mankind, by endeavoring to excite a sentiment akin to moral 
approbation in behalf of Sylla, that constitutes the radical sin 
of this tragedy, and that renders it feeble and languid in respect 
of impression, false and exaggerated in respect of sentiment. 
Thus, indeed, must it ever fare with all experiments to displace 
the instinctive feelings which stir the holy hatred of cruelty 
and oppression within us, to make way for a cold sophism, a 
harsh and unnatural problem, from which we shrink with 
horror and affright. ‘That this drama has attained a tempo- 
rary popularity may be due to the admirable acting of Zalma, 
and to the passages which vibrated in unison with party feel- 
ings: but it will not be allowed by posterity to rank with 
Cinna or Brittanicus, or any of those great models of former 
days, which still retain their power on the stage and in the closet. 





The tragedy of Regulus has suffered considerable muti- 
Jations under the hands of the censorship. It is a play in three 
acts by the son of M. Arnault, who held a high official situa- 
tion under Bonaparte. He is, however, better known as the 
author of two or three successful: tragedies, among which are 
Marius at Minturnum, Lucretia, and Cincinnatus.* His son 
has followed in the present composition rather the plan of Me- 
zastasio than that of Pradon and Dorat, each of whom com- 
posed a drama on the same subject. — There is a total want 
of dramatic movement in the first act, till the close of it, 
when Regulus arrives. Having embraced Attilia, his daugh- 
ter, he utters the following declamation : 





‘ Consul, amis, enfans, patrie, 

Qu’il m’est doux de revoir cette terre chérie, 

Ces murs, ce Capitole habité par nos dieuz, 

Et ces champs paternels, qu’ illustraient nos aieux, 


. 
—_— es 


* We suppose him to be also the coadjutor of M. Jouy in the 
New Biography. 
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Venez tous — dans mes bras venez que je vous presse, 
O ma fille, 6 mon fils, objets de ma tendresse ! 
J’oublie, en vous voyant, ma longue adversité. 

Voula done ces remparts, cette noble cité, 

Ov Vhomme libre et fier n'a, sous un ciel propice, 
Pour mditres que les dieux, pour frein que la justice. 
Salut, digne séjour des plus rares vertus, 

Salut, berceau d’ Horace et tombe de Brutus, 

Autel ov je jurais, plein d’espoir et de ztle, 

Ou de vaincre pour Rome, ou de périr pour elle. 
Vains sermens — je respire, et suts vaincu.’ 


In the second act, the senate propounds to Amilear, the 
Carthaginian ambassador, the terms on which they will con- 
sent to a peace with Carthage, among which is the liberation 
of Regulus. Amilcar agrees to them, but Regulus himself 
opposes the proposition, in a speech of fifty-six lines; which, 
after a slight interruption, is followed by another of thirty- 
seven, and again continued in one of forty-four. He sue- 
ceeds, the senate yields to his reasonings, and peace is 
rejected: but Licinius, the lover of Attilia, endeavors, as tri- 
bune of the people, to oppose the decree of the senate, and the 
sworn resolution of Regulus to return to Carthage. We 
extract the following scene as the most favorable specimen of 


M. ARNAULT’s powers as a dramatic writer. 
‘ Attilie, Régulus, Licinius. 
‘ Régulus. Vous ict, vous, ma fille, avec Licinius, 
Ses funestes complots vous sont-ils inconnus ? 
* Licinius. Romain, j'ai satisfait aux veux de Rome entiére. 
‘ Attilie. Pourrez-vous plus long-temps repousser sa priere ? 
Serez vous insensible au commun desespotr ? 
Et sur vous la patrie est-elle sans pouvoir ? 
‘ Licinius. A ses lois Régulus est-il encor rebelle? 
_ © Régulus. Je meurs pour /a sauver, c'est mourir digne d’elle, 
Mais toi, Licinius, parjure a l'amitié, 
Disciple de ma gloire, as-tu donc oublié 
Ces jours ou j inspirais, dans les champs du carnage, 
Ma vieille expérience & ton jeune courage ? 
Aimant un vrai soldat dans un vrai citoyen, 
Ne te souvient-il plus que par un doux lien 
Ma tendresse voulait vous unir l'un a Cautre ? 
Le hasard a trahi mon espoir et le vétre ; 
Mais des bords du tombeau je puis enfin bénir 
Les neeuds qui pour jamais doivent vous réunir, 
Si tu l'aimes, viens, jure au dieu de la victoire 
De servir aujourd'hui la patrie et ma gloire, 
D’éclairer les Romains par tot seul €garés, 
De rétablir la paix dans ces remparts sacrés. 
Jure, dis-je; aVinstant je te donne ma fille ; 
Je te legue mon nom, mon honneur, ma famille ; 
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Et les dieux ne m’auront opprimé qu’a demi 
Si dans un vrat Romain je retrouve un ami. 
‘ Attilie. Pourrions-nous consentir a cet hymen barbare ? 
Non. De ces murs s'il faut que ce jour vous s¢pare, 
Je vous sutvrat partout. Vos maux, votre danger, 
Pour dernitre faveur je veux les partager. 
Ne me repoussez pas. Sur la rive étrangere, 
Mes soins adouciront les peines de mon pere. — 
‘ Régulus. Modeére ta douleur ; arme-toi de constance. 
Va, de quelques instans si mon trépas s'avance, 
Faut-i tant s'affliger? Que font a Régulus 
Ou quelques jours de moins ou quelques jours de plus ? 
A Vaspect du laurier que ma téte va ceindre, 
De la rigueur des Dieux at-je droit de me plaindre ? 
A mourir destiné, sans gémir de mon sort, 
Au salut de (état je consacre ma mort : 
Et croyen mes enfans, qu'on est digne d’envie 
Quand par un beau trépas lon couronne sa vie ; 
Quand, apres soi laissant un durable regret, 
On se survit encor dans le bien qu’on a fait.’ 


A mutiny among the populace is excited, and Regulus 
protects the Carthaginian ambassador from its fury. Finding 
that his son Publius had joined the party who opposed his 
return to Carthage, he gives him a lecture on the duties of 
a citizen and son, perseveres and triumphs in his virtuous 
resolve, and returns to Carthage. 





‘ Rien ne m’arréte plus. 
Nous nous retrouverons bientét sur l'autre plage, 
Soldats, peuple, adieu donc — a Carthage! a Carthage !’ 


On ‘a drama so narrow in its basis, and so restricted in its 
‘plan, it would be uncandid to pronounce severely. That, 
however, which we in vain seek in this tragedy is dramatic 
poetry. M. Arnaut uniformly keeps within the precincts 
of a tame and frigid mediocrity; and to compensate for the 
absence of the lively and affecting colorings of eloquence, we 
have not even the minor graces of the French theatre, —a 
progressive and rapidly increasing interest so managed as to 
fall on one point, and on one personage, — a clear, uniform, 
but gradual action, —a skilful distribution of several parts 
conspiring to one result. When the curtain draws up, we 
know all that is to happen; and, after the arrival of Regulus, 
and his determination to return, we have nothing farther to 
learn. The springs of terror and pity are at once exhausted ; 
and nothing more is reserved for us but the penance of long 
speeches, and the reciprocation of balanced and _ antithetic 
sentences, from which nature and passion are alike banished. 

Such is the existing school of the French drama ! 
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Art. XI. Observations Critiques sur le Roman, &c.; i. e. Critical 
Observations on the Romance of Gil Blas de Santillane. B 
J. A. Luorenté, Author of the Critical History of the Inqut- 
sition, and other Works. Svo. Paris. 1822. Imported by 
Treuttel and Co. 


T# singular merits of Dr. Juan Luorenr#, and his hard 
fate, are not unknown to our readers; who were made 
acquainted with his History of the Inquisition in the Appendix 
to our ninety-first and ninety-second volumes, and. of whom 
we spoke also in vol. c. p. 428., as well as at other times. He 
was born at Rincon del Soto, near Calahorra in Aragon, in the 
year 1756; and being descended from a noble but not opulent 
family, he was early destined to the church, for which object 
his education was superintended by a maternal uncle who was 
a beneficed priest. At the early age of fourteen, he received 
the tonsure from the Bishop of Calahorra, and then proceeded 
to Tarragona; where he attended lectures on logic, philosophy, 
and ie a During his stay in this college, he performed 
the female character of Abigail in a sacred drama, which the 
students publicly exhibited. In 1773, he was removed to 
Zaragossa, where he attended a course of civil law: but he is 
recorded to have been very fond of the drama, and even to 
have composed a comedy intitled ** The Miseries of Matrimony.” 
Both in Spain and Italy, ecclesiastics frequent the theatre 
without scandal. In 1776, he took the degree of bachelor in 
laws, was elected into the chapter of Calahorra, and accepted 
priest’s orders in 1779. He was next created a doctor of 
divinity. 

Liberal principles had, however, taken great hold of his 
mind; and he scorned to defend the false decretals, and ultra- 
montane principles, still supported by the bigoted clergy. In 
1781, he was admitted advocate in the Supreme Council of 
Castille, after a strict examination of his qualifications. At 
Madrid he also became a member of the Royal Academy, and 
wrote a melo-drama intitled “* The Gallician Recruiter,” and a 
tragedy called * Euric, King of the Goths.” | 

The ecclesiastical office of promoter fiscal general of the 
bishopric of Calahorra having become vacant in 1782, it was 
conferred on him by his diocesan, with the farther title of 
Vicar-General. In this capacity he addressed, in 1783, a re- 
presentation to King Charles III., to obtain some mitigation 
of the taxes payable by his province: an application in which 
he was not merely successful, but in consequence of which 
the king also granted him a large pecuniary supply to distri- 


bute among the poor inhabitants. 
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‘ It was in the year 1784,’ says M.Liorenté himself, in the 
kiographical notice which we are abridging, ‘ that I renounced the 
ultramontane principles in point of discipline, the scholastic doc- 
trines in theo By: and the peripatetic maxims in philosophy and 
physics, which I had previously imbibed: yet, soon afterward, 
namely, in 1785, the Inquisition of Spain made an ill-advised 
choice of me for its Commissary. I had to prove that my an- 
cestors, to the third generation, had incurred no punishment from 
the Holy Office, and that they were not descendants of Jews, 


Moors, or heretics ; and with this hereditary test the tribunal was 
satisfied.’ 


M. LiorENTE acquired some celebrity as a preacher, and 
owed to it, in 1788, the appointment of Consultor de Camera 
to the Duchess of Sotomayor: which led to his being included 
with various grandees of Spain in the list of her testamentary 
executors, and to his being named preceptor to the young 
Duke of Sotomayor, one of the richest lords in Spain. 

In 1789, the Grand Inquisitor-General, Don Augustin 
Rubin de Cavallos, Bishop of Jaen, appointed the author to be 
Secretary-General to the Inquisition of the Court; a post 
which he occupied until 1791, and which placed at his dis- 

osal the archives of the Holy Office, the contents of which 
he was one day to publish. In that year, he was twice intro- 
dueed to King CharlesIV. and his queen, and obtained a 

roof of their benevolence by being nominated to a canonry 
fn the church of Calahorra: which he preferred to a more im- 
portant place offered him by D. 4. Rubin, viz. that of Inquisi- 
tor-General of Carthagena in South America. The Count of 
Florida Blanca, then at the head of the Spanish ministry, was 
an enlightened statesman, a friend to the progress of know- 
lege and civilization, and sincerely disposed to moderate the 
excesses of power. He instituted, at Madrid, an Academy 
of History, of which M. Luorenté became a member; and 
where he read a dissertation on the relative merits of the at- 
tempts made for the restoration of learning by Casstodorus in 
Italy, by Saint Zstdore in Spain, and by Charlemagne under 
the guidance of Alcuzn in France; preferring, with patriotic 
pride, the Spaniard. This memoir, though not published, 
was analyzed in print, and gave occasion to the appointment 
of its author to the Censorship; an important office, which he 
discharged with discernment and liberality. 

Alarms began to spread in 1791 about the tendency of the 
French Revolution ; and insinuations were circulated through 
the Spanish court, as if M. Luorenre was too indulgent a 
censor; which induced him to make a temporary retreat to 
Calahorra, leaving in hands less suspected the practical cares 
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of the censorship. During his stay there, he received with 
“get hospitality many emigrant French priests; and, as 

e was well versed in the French language, he was employed 
by the government to manage the official intercourse with 
them, and to distribute them conveniently in such monasteries 
as could best offer an asylum. ‘To M. Faisneau especially, who 
was honorably surnamed the father of the French ecclesi- 
astics, he lent his house and establishment gratuitously for 
five years. 

In 1793, M. Luorenre drew up a history of the emigration 
of the French clergy into Spain: but the manuscript, having 
been much circulated for purposes of precaution and correc- 
tion, was somewhere intercepted, and was eventually lost 
both to the press and to the author. When the Prince of the 
Peace acquired ascendancy, M. Jovellanos, M. Cabarrus, and 
M. Liorenré were ordered to concert a plan for giving 
publicity to the latent proceedings of the Holy Office: but, on 
the dismissal of Jovellanos, these courageous reforms were 
suspended. ‘The friends of the Inquisition now took alarm, 
and the Censor was deprived of his office, and confined in 
a convent: in which comparatively degraded state he remained 
until 1805, when he was recalled to Madrid, and made a 
canon of Toledo, and a knight of the order of Charles III. 

When the French invaded Spain in 1808, the author, 
Cabarrus, and other of his earlier connections, attached them- 
selves to Joseph Bonaparte; who in 1809 abolished the Inqui- 
sition, and employed M. Liorenr® to publish those historical 
memoirs which acquired for him the designation of the Sue- 
tonius of the Inquisition. On the fall of Joseph Bonaparte, 
the author in 1814 took refuge in France: while the 
government which now arose in Spain confiscated his pro- 
perty, gave away his preferments, and even refused to him his 
private library of about 8000 volumes. He came to London 
in 1814: but, not liking the climate, or perhaps his official 
reception, he returned to France, and there prepared his en- 
larged edition of the Annals of the Holy Office, a work for 
which Europe and the world will long be grateful. He also 
published Political Portraits of the Popes*: but, under the 
Bourbons, these titles to celebrity became motives for pro- 
scription, and he was ordered to quit Paris in December, 1822. 
His advanced age, and the fatigues of a hasty journey in 
snowy weather, brought on a fatal disease, which carried him 
off at Madrid in February, 1823. 

The work that we have now to examine was the last on 
which the author was engaged, and has for its object to vindi- 
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cate the Spanish originality of the component parts of the 
celebrated history of Gil Blas. Count Frangois de Neufchateau 
published in 1819 a memoir which he had read at the French 
Academy, intitled dn Examination of the Question whether Le 
Sage be the Author of Gil Blas, or whether he took it from the 
Spanish ; and the Count’s reading in Spanish authors not bein 
so extensive as that of M. Ltorents, he decided in favor of 
the originality of Le Sage; admitting, however, that several 
episodes and incidents were borrowed from books that he had 
read in Spain. The present author, however, whose profound 
conversancy with the literature of his native country is above 
all praise, has here undertaken a minute dissection of the 
justly admired novel of Ze Sage; and he has shewn that, from 
a Spanish romance written by Don Anéonio Solis, the his- 
torian-of Mexico, intitled The Bachelor of Salamanca, the main 
thread of the French Gil Blas was derived: as‘ well as that 
the most admired episodes are translations of other romances 
originally Spanish. In short, he proves that only the merit 
of skilful compilation and elegant version belongs to the 
French author. 
This dissertation is divided into fourteen convenient sec- 

tions, in the first of which the writer gives the history of the 

rincipal manuscript which fell into the hands of Le Sage, 
called Historia’ de las Aventuras del Bachiller de Salamanca 
Don Kerubin dela Ronda. It was completed in the year 1655, 
and abounded with personal allusions to eminent individuals 
connected with the Spanish court in the reigns of Philip III. 
and Philip IV., and during the administrations of the Duke of 
Lerma, the Duke of Uceda, and Count Olivares.— Solis, when he 
composed this book, was a discontented man, and intended to 

rint it with a foreign date: but, having afterward been em- 
ployed under Philip [V., he became obliged to some of those 
whose connections he had satirized, and determined neither 
to avow his work nor to publish it. The Marquis Hugues de 
Lyonne, however, who was sent by the French court to ne- 
gotiate the treaty of the Pyrenees, had a taste for novel- 
reading, and purchased this manuscript without learning the 
name of the author. His library descended to his son, the 
Abbé Jules de Lyonne, who was born at Madrid, and who 
cultivated Spanish literature with singular zeal. ‘This ecclesi- 
astic became afterward much attached to Le Sage, received 
him almost habitually as a guest, taught him Spanish, settled 
on him an annuity, and bequeathed to him in 1721 all the 
Spanish manuscripts in his library, among which was Solis’s 
Adventures of the Bachelor of Salamanca. 

_M. Liorenre next proceeds to trace the use which Le Sage 
now made of his friend’s legacy. He printed in 1700 trans- 
7 lations 
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lations of three Spanish plays, the ‘ Point of Honor” and 
the “ Traitor punished” from Rojas, and * Don Lope de 
Mendoza” from Vega: but he did not confine himself to 
literal translation, for he omitted what was superfluous, and 
enlivened what was flat. In 1705, he translated in the same 
manner Avellaneda’s Supplement to Don Quixote; and in 
1707, Calderone’s Don Cesar Ursino. He wrote also a French 
comedy, Crispin, Rival de son Maitre, the plot of which is de- 
rived from the history of Don Raphael, now a part of Gil 
Blas; and he translated with little variation the Diable Boiteuxr 
from the Spanish of Guevara. The success of this last work 
especially encouraged Le Sage to explore the mine of Spanish 
romance still farther ; and in 1715 he published two volumes 
of Gil Blas de Santillane, without announcing that he should 
increase the number.—M. Liorenrte shews that, in compos- 
ing this work, Le Sage uses throughout as a basis the inedited 
novel of Solzs, but that he has inserted in the first book the 
history of Donna Mencia de Mosquera from a distinct Spanish 
source; in the second book, the history of the barber Diego 
de la Fuente, from Espinel’s Life of Marcos d’Obrigon; in 
the third book, two tales separately extant; in the fourth 
book, the history of Donna Aurora de Guzman, from the plot 
of a Spanish comedy ; in the fifth book, the history of Don 
Raphael and of his mother Lucinda from two Spanish novels; 
and in the sixth book the robbery of Samuel Simon from the 
narrative of an auto-da-fé. 

Gil Blas was so well received not only in France but in 
Europe generally, and was so eagerly translated: into various 
languages, that Le Sage determined on a continuation; and he 
now had recourse to the unused portions of the work of Solis, 
which also he interpolated with adventures derived from 
other sources: — thus adding two more volumes to his first 
work, which were completed in 1735.— The analysis before 
us is most convincing, elaborate, and complete, and may serve 
to teach the future synthesis of such another work of art; 
which has nevertheless great merit both for the happy style 
of narration, and for the apt selection of various incidents. 
Some curious anachronisms are pointed out, arising from the 
use of stories, which were written at different times, as parts 
of one contemporary scheme of event. Some mistakes also 
in geography, and in the names of real persons, are indicated ; 
such as evince that the author had frequently relied on manu- 
scripts which he could not distinctly read, and which men- 
tioned places and persons wholly strange to the translator. 
In short, the proof is complete that Le Sage was not a creative 
genius, but that his talent consisted in selecting and a 
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the beauties of other narrative-writers. — Chapters on the 
chronology of Gil Blas, on the nomenclature of the persons, 
on the geography, and on the allusions to Spanish manners, 
diversify the topics of attention; and all conspire to demon- 
strate the same inevitable conclusion, that the work is a mosaic 
put together from translated fragments. 

A controversial appendix refutes specifically various pro- 
positions advanced by the Count F. de Neufchateau. 

Perhaps something of the garrulity of age pervades this 
literary examination ; which contains several repetitions, and 
some episodical matter, as, for instance, concerning Amadis 
of Gaul: but on the whole it is a masterpiece of argument, 
irresistibly convincing the reader, displaying a most compre- 
hensive knowlege of the Spanish writers of fiction, and 
tracing to the exact and true source a vast variety of fable 
which has hitherto passed for original. Had M. Liorenreé 
produced only this dissertation, his name would deserve a 
lasting rank among the most informed, sagacious, and sound 
critics. We shall now attend to his Papal biography. 
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Arr. XII. Portrait Politique des Papes, &c.; %.e. A Political 
Portrait of the Popes, considered as Temporal Princes, and as 
Heads of the Church; from the Establishment of the Holy See 
at Rome to the Year 1822. By Juan-Antonio LLORENTE. 
2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 1822. Imported by Treuttel and Co. 
Price 16s. 


‘HE appearance of such a work as this in the capital of a Ca- 
tholic country may perhaps excite some surprize in a Pro- 
testant one. § What madness,’ exclaims M. LLorenrr, ‘ to 
think that with the faith of the Apostle St. Peter, and acknow- 
leging in his successors the spiritual power which that Saint 
enjoyed, but not the power which they have progressively 
assumed, I should be reputed a heretic! No: my religion 
does not depend on the will of a Pope: Z should remain a@ 
Catholic, even though he did not choose to regard me as one. 
Would it not be very strange that my everlasting salvation 
should depend on the decision of a man, sitting in judgment 
on his own cause? Let hii be the Pope that St. Peter was, 
and I shall be the Christian that Christians were at that 
period. One of the most powerful means of winning over the 
vulgar, and that which was commonly employed by the Ro- 
mans in bringing other nations under subjection, is the pre- 
tended sanctity of their Popes, and the influence attributed to 
the Holy Spirit in their election and government.’ To dissi- 
pate this error, by shewing the cabals and intrigues employed 
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by each in order to obtain the pontificate, and by exhibiting 
the mischievous course of public policy and the scandalous 
private lives of individuals, is the object of the compiler of 
these pages ; who asserts that he has collected his narratives 
from the most authentic and unsuspicious authorities. He 
may ; and he may have told the truth, but he certainly has not 
told the whole truth. If the good people of Paris can walk 
into a gallery where the portraits of all the Popes who ever 
sat in the chair of St. Peter are painted in black, each exhibit- 
ing some hideous .organ of depravity, without cursing the 
artist who has so pourtrayed them, they must have cast off all 
their old-fashioned priestly predilections, must have great 
forbearance, or must feel very indifferent about the moral in- 
fallibility of their Holinesses. In M. Luonrenrs’s gallery, 
however, not a single good-looking gentleman is to be founds; 
and his Popes are the most hard-favored and truculent rascals 
that ever were seen. One lady, indeed, there is, La Papesse 
Jeanne, who is somewhat conspicuously brought forwards, 
and, as it should be, with softer features than her associates, 


“© Cujus labra rosas spirant, violasque capilli ; 
Spirant cinnameum candida colla nemus :” 


but we all know that this lady gave to heaven a grudging 
share only of her affections; while, like Heloisa, she bestowed 
an ample and more willing portion on her lover. 


‘¢ Heaven claims me all in vain; while he has part, 
Still rebel nature holds out half my heart;” 


and she might have confessed from her consecrated throne in 
the palace of the Vatican, like Heloisa from the deep solitude 
of her convent, that here, 


‘¢ Even here, where frozen chastity retires, 
Love finds an altar for forbidden fires.” 


Such, at least, is the historic suspicion as to the incontinence 
of Pope Joan: but Mr. D’Israeli, in his second volume of the 
new series of the ‘ Curiosities of Literature” lately pub- 
lished, and which we noticed in our Number for July last, 
intimates from a satirical medal that it was on account of a 
certain effeminacy of character only, which distinguished the 
successor to Leo IV., called by Platina John VIII., that 
he was sir-named, or rather lady-uamed, Joan. We are well 
aware that the controversies and conjectures, the fictions and 
the fables, concerning this Epicene Pope are innumerable, 
and we have no inclination to rake them up. Leo died in 
July, 854; and his successor, without waiting for the - 
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perial. confirmation, was consecrated as the true and legitimate 
pontiff, at about thirty-eight years of age, in the following 
September. Marianus Scotus says that Pope Joan sat on the 
pontifical chair two years, five months, and five days; but 
Platina, in his Lives of the Popes, says it was only one year, 
one month, and five days. M. Luorenré is of opinion that 
the two years of Marianus were added by some disfigurer of 
history, and that this equivocal descendant of St. Peter had 
only enjoyed her elevation during the odd five months and 
five days, when she was delivered of a chopping child as she 
was going in solemn procession to the Lateran church, in the 
month of March, 855. * Time and tide wait for no one:” — 
so it may he said of lying-in ladies! She is recorded to have 
been overtaken with the pains of labor between the Coliseum 
and St. Clement’s church, in the public street, in the midst of 
a concourse of people assembled to witness the procession ; 
and to have died on the spot, where a statue was afterward 
erected, too descriptive of the occasion.* It was impossible 
to conceal so great a scandal at the time; and accordingly 
this extraordinary event occasioned an equally extraordinary 
injunction: for, against the recurrence »f a similar accident, 
it was deemed an indispensable precaution that, whenever a 
pontifical election took place, the sex of the holy aspirant 
should be ascertained by unequivocal testimony. 

During the pontificate of Leo IV., among other strangers 
who fixed their residence in the holy city, (already the focus 
of intrigue,) was a German girl whose name was Gilbert, 
born at Mayence. 


‘ Nature had conferred on her a genius active, enterprising, 
bold, and capable of any thing. At the age of maturity she did 
not scruple to quit her parental roof, and, under the assumed 
name of John, to disguise herself in male attire for the purpose 
of travelling in the prosecution of her studies. She repaired to 
Athens, where the sciences were flourishing, and particularly the 
philosophy of the times, jurisprudence, and theology ; and where 
she first devoted herself to the study of Latin and Greek. Mis- 
tress of these two languages, she then studied theology ; and, 
after having likewise made extraordinary proficiency in rhetoric 
and the liberal arts, she went to Rome; where, by her literary 
acquirements, which were very superior to those of the Romans, 
she gained great reputation among persons of the highest dis- 
tinction. There, as well as at Athens, she stated that she was 
of English origin; and being strongly persuaded by some of her 
friends, who assured her of prosperous fortune, to aspire to the 





* It remained till the pontificate of Pius V. (1565), who de- 
stroyed the monument, and threw the statue into the river. 
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episcopal dignity, John the co ange the name. by which she is 
distinguished from all other Johns, acquiesced in the suggestion,’ 


So much for La Papesse Jeanne. 


We cannot by any means call this an impartial biography 
of the Popes, except in one sense of the word; namely, that 
the author serves them ail alike, by bringing forwards their 
bad qualities and throwing those that were good into the 
back ground; though we are to remember that we are look- 
ing only at their political portrait. The reign of the Popes, 
says Gibbon, which gratified the prejudices was not incom- 
patible with the liberties of Rome; and a more critica] in- 
quiry would reveal a nobler source of their power than the 
investiture by Constantine with the temporal dominion of 
Rome, namely, the gratitude of a nation whom they had 
rescued from the heresy and oppression of a Greek tyrant. 
‘‘ In an age of superstition,” he continues, “ it should seem 
that the union of the royal and sacerdotal characters would 
mutually fortify each other, and that the keys of paradise 
would be the surest pledge of earthly obedience. The sanctity 
of the office might indeed be degraded by the personal vices 
of the man; but the scandals of the tenth century were obli- 
terated by the austere and more dangerous virtues of Gre- 
gory VII. and his successors; and in the ambitious contests 
which they maintained for the rights of the church, their 
sufferings or their success must equally tend to increase the 
popular veneration. They sometimes wandered in poverty 
and exile, the victims of persecution; and the apostolic zeal 
with which they offered themselves to rage, must en- 
gage the favour and sympathy of every Catholic breast.” 
Neither the “ austere and dangerous virtues” of Gregory VIL., 
however, nor the dark and superstitious age in which he 
lived, (nearly eight hundred years ago,) nor the fine taste, 
splendid accomplishments, and munificent disposition of 
Leo X., have any weight in the scale of redemption with 
M. Liorenre. Pius V1. is acknowleged to have exhibited 
the virtues of a mild and pacific prince in his conduct with 
regard to the affairs of Germany, under the reforming Em- 
peror Joseph II., and with regard to those of the Cisalpine 
republic: but the reproach is not altogether groundless that, 
instigated by some emigrant priests from France at the period 
of the Revolution, he was chargeable with inconsisteacy in 
having before threatened with the terrors of excommunication 
those of the French clergy who should take the oath required 
by the National Constitution. The late Pope, Pius VIL., 
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was elected at Venice, March 14. 1800, and after the death 
of his predecessor the vacancy of the Holy See had remained 
during seven months. If, as it is affirmed, he was indebted 
to the interposition of the First Consul of the French re- 
public, Napoleon Bonaparte, for his election to St. Peter’s 
chair, and for the peaceable enjoyment of his tiara, it will also 
be acknowleged that he shewed himself not insensible to the 
obligation, by canonizing Napoleon as “ the restorer of the 
Catholic religion in France, and the special protector of pub- 
lic worship ;” and afterward by crowning him with his own 
hands on his elevation to the imperial dignity. 

We shall close this article with an epigram, written by a 
Dominican friar, on Pope Clement IV.; which will not be 
displeasing, perhaps, to our readers : 


** Laus tua, non tua fraus ; virtus, non copia rerum 
Scandere te fecit hoc decus eximium. 
Pauperibus tua das ; nunquam stat janua clausa ; 
Fundere res queris, nec tua multiplicas. 
Conditio tua sit stabilis ! non tempore parvo 
Vivere te faciat hic Deus omnipotens !” 


This is smooth, and flattering, and benedictory enough : 
but the biting point is concealed, like the swords of Harmo- 
dius and Aristogiton, under a wreath of verdant myrtle. 
Let us read it backwards, with an altered punctuation : 


‘© Omnipotens Deus hic faciat te vivere parvo 
Tempore ! non stabilis sit tua conditio ! 
Multiplicas tua, nec queris res fundere ; clausa 
Janua stat ; nunguam das tua pauperibus ! 
Eximium decus hoc fecit te scandere, rerum y 
Copia — non virtus ; fraus tua — non tua laus.” 





We have still on hand another publication by this vener- 
able and indefatigable Spanish priest; viz. an edition of the 
works of his archetype, the benevolent Las Casas ; which we 
intended to examine on the present occasion, but which we are 
obliged to postpone to another opportunity on account of the 
indisposition of one of our coadjutors, to whose care it was 
consigned. 
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A 
APDAM's Peak, in Kandy, 
journey up, 296. 

Adamson, Mr., on marine de- 
posits, 292. 

Africa, remarks on the, coast of, 
from Cape Palmas to the 
Congo, 399. | 

Agriculturists, on the causes of 
their distress, 215. 

Albuera, battle of, described, 135. 

Alessandria, fortress of, obs. rel- 
ative to its construction, 486. 

Alexandria, impressions on first 
visiting, 356. 

Alfieri, high eulogy on, 309. 
Preterred to Shakspeare, 310. 

Alfred, King, his adventures 
poetically narrated, 100. 

Alps, afemale’s journey over, 308. 

Amanita Muscaria, its intoxi- 
cating qualities, 293. 

America, unfavorable represent- 
ations of, and of the people, 
443. 

Anglo-Italian fop described,281. 

Anglo-Saxon language, obs. on 
the history of, 145. 

Animals, brute, on their instinc- 
tive and reasoning faculties, 
205. On their nature, &c. 
207. Classification of, 208. 

Apoplexy, remarks on, 192. On 
other soporose diseases, 194. 

Arago, M., his participation in 
electro-dynamic discoveries, 
477—479. 

Arbury Hill, on the latitude of, 


416. 
Arc, meridional corrections of, 


411. 
Aristotle, remarks on his theory 


of the unifies, in dramatic 
writing, 520. Not, in fact, 
the propounder of the law of 
unity of place, 523. 
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Army, of France, before the Re- 

volution, officered only by 
nobles, 130. 

Arteries, on their vacuity after 
death, 94. 

Ascalon, vale of, thoughts on 
the view of, 365. 

Aurora Borealis, 
respecting, 170. 

Austerlitz, battle of, described, 
495. 

Austria, religious sects of, 335. 

, Emperor of, his com- 
pliment to Bonaparte in his 
bivouac, after the battle of 
Austerlitz, 497. 

B 

Banditti, attack by, on a travel- 
ler near the river Jordan, 365. 

Barbadoes, improved manage- 
ment of slaves there, -46—49. 

Bards, Welsh, not murdered by 
King Edward, 106. 

Bartleman, Mr., thesinger, anec- 
dotes of, 84. 

Bartonia, its habit of daily clos- 
ing and nightly expanding its 
flowers, 58. 

Battle, field of, described, 135. 

Battle-Song of the Cid, 178. 

Bauer, Mr., on the Vibrio Tri- 
tict, 407. 

Bayeux tapestry, history and de- 
scription of, 392. 

Bear, grizly, the most formidable 
animal in North America, 63. 

Beaver, on the anatomy of, 308. 

Beaumarchais, intrigues about 
his “ Marriage of Figaro,” 129. 

Bedouins, of Egypt, visit to their 
camp, 360. 

Bernadotte, Napoleon’s charac- 
ter of, 353. 

Bevan, Mr., on the heights of 
places, 416. 

Birds of Zetland, list of, 291. 


300. 


observations 
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Birds, on the specific-characters 
of, 301. 

Bisons, as good food as the ox, 
57. | 

Blood, remarks on the state of, 
288. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon, and Miss 
H. M. Williams, literary quar- 
rel between, 21. His charac- 
ter sketched by the Abbé de 
Pradt, 76. Obs. on the cha- 
racter of, 316. History of two 
missions to, 317. His rapid dic- 
tation of Memoirs, 338. His 
early life, 340. His accounts 
of battles, &c., 343—354. Re- 

ort by Count Dumas of his 
battles and military measures 
in 1803-5, 483——-497. 

Bones, fossil, account of, 409. 

Boulogne flotilla, in 1805, ac- 
count of, 487. 

Braid, Mr., on lead-spars, 300. 

Brain, on the powers of the ab- 
sorbent vessels of, 440. 

Bretons, their manners, habits, 
&c., 395. 

Brinkley, Dr., on the parallax of 
stars, 413. 

Buffaloes, in the Crimea, ac- 
count of, 42. 

Buffon, Count de, his exertions 
in support of the Royal Mu- 
seum of Natural History, 450. 

Bull, Irish, 108. 

Buxton, Mr., objections to some 
of his ideas on the emanci- 
pation of _ 52. 

Caen, account of, 388. 

Cesar, sketch of his life and 
character, 505. 

Campan, Madame de, account 
of, 114. 

Canzonet, of a Troubadour, 98. 

Caracalla, circus of, visit to, 312. 

Carnac, an antient monument, 
described, 396. 

Cary, Mr., his translation of 
Dante discussed and com- 
pared with others, 225—-242. - 

Catacombs, visit to, $11. 

‘atholic question, obs. on, 445. 


Cephalonia, description of, 145. 

Cephrenes, pyramid of, danger- 
ous ascent of, 361. 

Chinese, on their astronomical 
knowlege, and their conceal- 
ment of European discoveries, 
417. 

Chipewyan Indians, account of, 
12. 

Christianity and Islamism, pa- 
rallel between, by Bonaparte; 
354. 

Church, in France, before the 
Revoiution, its lucrative offi- 
ces held only by nobles, 130. 

Cid’s Battle-Song, 178. 

Circumcision, festival on occa- 
sion of, 359. 


Clark, Mr., Chamberlain of Lon- 


don, anecdote of, 83. 
Clement IV., epigram on, 544. 
Clift, Mr., on fossil-bones, 409. 
Cod, the story of that fish’s 

habit of swallowing stones, to 

give itself weight, before a 

storm, rejected, 202. 
Compass, magnetic, remarkably 

affected on a rocky island, &. 


On the dip and variation of, 


‘173. 

Congreve-rockets, obs. on, 513. 

Cook, Dr., the musician, anec- 
dotes of, 83. 

Coper-mine-river, observations 
respecting, 18. 

Copper-mountains, N. America, 
account of, 169. - 

Corcyra, traces of that city, 139. 

Corfu, observations on, and par- 
ticulars of, 140. 

Cravais, medically reprobated, 
103. 

Cree Indians, particulars of, 7. 
Their equestrian battles, 10. 


Crimea, account of the Tatars - 


of, 40, 41. | 
Cropper; Mr., on the abolition 
of slavery, 47. note. 


Dahomy, custom there of ad- 
mitting females into the priest- 
hood, 402. 

Dante, merits of his —- 
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discussed, 225. et seg. Cha- 
racter of Dante, 240. 242. 

Daubenton, M., monument to, 
453. 

Davis, Mr., on the Chinese year, 
417. 

Deblai and Remblai, on the 
problem of, 476. 

Delille, the French poet, cha- 
racterized, 25. 

Dendera, description of the tem- 

pleof, 362. Criticisms on, 364. 

Desaix, General, Bonaparte’s 
account of his share in the 
battle of Marengo, 351. 

Deuchar, Mr., on three large 
load-stones, 295. 

Dialects, Anglo-Saxon, obs. on, 
152. 

Diamonds, conjectures on the 
formation of, 303. 

Dog, reflections on his fidelity 
to man, 270. 

Don, Mr., on the Melastomacez, 
291. 

Don Juan, poetic account of his 
killing a robber on Shooter’s 
Hill, 218. 

Drama, French, discussion of 
its resemblance to the Greek, 
and of its present state, 514 
—534. 

Duel, probable, between the 
kings of England and Prussia, 
463. note. 

Dumas, General, Bonaparte’s 
obs. on his military history, 
348. 

E 

Eagles, See Wilson. 

Ear-cockle caused by the Vzbrio 
Tritict, 407. 

Ear, human, difference between 
it and that of the elephant, 409. 

Earth, edible among the North- 
American Indians, 304. Cor- 
rected ellipticity of, 412. 

Edmonston, Mr., on birds of 
Zetland, 291. 300. 

Edward, King, exonerated from 
the charge of murdering the 
Welsh bards, 106. 


Egypt, obs. on the French cam- 
paigns there, 345. 
Electricity and Magnetism, ex- 
periments relative to, 479. 
Elephant, on its Membrana 
Tympani, and the effects of 
music on it, 409. 

Elephant and Castle, stage-coach 
scenery at, 423. 

England, on the power and re- 
sources of, 497. 

English, unfavorable view of 
their character, 420. 
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Erskine, Lord, sketch of his 
character, 329. 

Esquimauz, interview with, 4. 

Europe, political geographical 
division of, 74. 

Eyes, on the right use of, 107. 

F 


Falco Chrysaétes and fulvus, 
observations on, 298. 

Fantees, a nation of Africa, 
horrible custom of, 401. 

Faraday, Mr., his electro-mag- 
netic experiments, 480. 

Fate, remarks on, 265. 

Felis, remarks on some of that 
genus, 299. 

Females, admitted priests in Da- 
homy, 402. 

Ferdinand, king of Spain, letter 
to him from George III., 221. 

Figurative expression, remarks 
on, 267. 

Fish, frozen, and recovered by 
warmth, 15. 

Fishes, observed in Capt, Frank- 
lin’s expedition, notices of, 
172. 

Fleming, Dr., on the Sertularia 
Cuscuta, 299. On a species 
of Fusus, 300. On Vermicula, 
304. 

Floating bodies, on the theory 
of, 474. 

Fly fungus, account of, 293. 

Fonthill Abbey, description of, 
87—93. 

Fossil remains of quadrupeds, 
memoir on, 290. 409. 

Nn@2 Fouché, 





Fouché, Duke of Otranto, his in- 
farhousletter from Toulon, 341. 

France, state of provision for 
the poor there, 185. 

, See Louis, See Marie 
Antoinette, See Bonaparte. 
Franklin, Dr., anecdote of, 130. 
, Capt., extreme suffer- 
ings of him and his party, in 
returning from their polar ex- 

pedition, 160—167. 

Frederick William, and Freder- 
ick the Great, of Prussia, anec- 
dotes of, 461—470. Cha- 
racter of the latter, 471. 

Fruit-trees, collection of, in the 
Royal Museum at Paris, 456. 
On acclimating them, 457. 

Fungi, esculent, descript. of, 293. 

Fusus retroversus, obs. on, 300. 

G 

Galloway, notes on the geog- 
nosy of, 302. 

Garrulity, distinction between 
different sorts of, 78. 

Genet, See Campan. 

Geognostic obs. in the Polar re- 
gions of North America, 168. 

Geognosy of Northumberland, 
sketch of, 290. 

-— of Galloway, notes on, 
302. 

George II. about to fight a duel 
with the King of Prussia, 463. 
note. 

George III., his autograph letter 
to King Ferdinand of Spain, 
221. 

Georges, the conspirator, anec- 
dotes of, 349. 

Germany, Emperor of, Joseph, 
two-excellent letters of, 131. 

Gilbert, a German girl, meta- 
morphosed into Pope Joan, 
542. 

Gil Blas, that romance traced 
to a Spanish origin, 538. 

Gold-coast, custom of pre-emp- 
tion there, 400. Its unhealthy 
climate, 405. 

Goldingham, Mr., on the velo- 
city of sound, 418. 
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Grand Cairo, visit to, 361. 

Grapes, very fine and abundant, 
found in the wilds of N. Ame- 
rica, 64. 

Greek drama, See Drama. 

Greeks, particulars respecting 
their present warfare with the 
Turks, 222. Lord Erskine’s 
last Appeal in favor of, 331. 

Greville, Mr., on esculent fungi, 
293. 

Guanaco, remarks on that ani- 
mal, 300. 

Gulls, notices of, 300, 301. 

Guns, of ships of war, proposal 
for altering, 511. 

Gymnastics, obs. on, 446. 

H 


Hall, Mr., his sentiments re- 
specting the Greeks, 35. 

Hands, and fore-arms, expe- 
dients of a boy who was born 
without, 298. 

Hanover, object of Bonaparte’s 
invasion of, 484. 

Harold, King of England, his 
history represented in the 
Bayeux tapestry, 393. 

Hastings, battle of, See Harold. 

Head-aches, medically consider- 
ed, 103. 

Heights of places, obs. on, 416. 

Hemans, Mrs., her song on the 
Green Fairy Islands, 105. On 
the Sicilian Vesper Bell, 430. 

Hibbert, Dr., on the expedients 
of a boy without hands, 298. 

Hodgson, Mr., on free and on 
slave labour, 45. note. 

Home, Sir Ev., on the difference 
between the human ear and 
that of the elephant, 409. On 
the organs of generation in the 
lamprey, &c., 410. 

Hood, Mr., murdered on the Po- 
lar land-expedition, 165. On 
the ‘variations of the com- 
pass, 174. 

Hudibras, well translated into 
French by an Englishman, 80. 
86. 

Hussar, French, story of, 279. 

Hyenas, 
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Hyenas, on the habits of, 294. 
Hymn, among the Alps, 28. 
I an 
Jameson, Prof., on the geognosy 
of Galloway, 302. On the 
formation of opal, &c., 303. 
Indians of North America, par- 
ticulars of various tribes of, 4 
—19. 56—68. 166. 243—256. 
304. 368—378. Quakers most 
likely to be successful mis- 
sionaries with them, 380. 
Inflammation, obs. on, 284. 
Instinct and reason, on the dif- 
ference between, 205. 
Jomini, M., animadversions in 


Napoleon’s Memoirs on his’ 


History of the Campaigns, 
343, 344, &c. 
Jordan, river, attack by banditti 
on an excursion to, 365. 
Joseph, Emperor of Germany, 
two excellent lettersfrom, 131. 
Ithaca, now Thiaka, description 
of, 144. 


. June, verses on a day in, 324. 


K 
Kandy, journey from, to Caltura, 
995. Manners of the Kan- 
dyans, 297. 
Kansas, Indians, speech of an 
old warrior among, 247. 
Kickapoo Indians, narrative of a 
white man taken by them when 
a boy, 245. 
Kiev, in Russia, account of, 39. 
Knoz, Dr., on hyenas, 294. On 
the beaver, 303. 
L 
Lake Brienne, visit to, 313. 
Lamarck, M. de, criticisms on 
his zoological opinions, 201. 
206. 
Lambton, Col., on the great me- 
ridional arc, 411. 


Lamprey, eel, &c., on their or- 


gans of generation, 410. 
Landes, Song of, 278. 
Larus Scoresbii, notice of, 301. 
Laskey, Capt., on marine shells, 


Lead-spars, on the formation of, 
300. 


Le Brun, the French poet, cha- 
racterized, 24. 

Leeches, on the medical appli- 
cation of, 102. 

Leeds, late Duke of, anecdote of, 
83. 

Legnano, Bonaparte near being 
taken there, 344. 

Le Sage, M., his merit as author 
of Gil Blas reduced to that of 
compiler, 538. 

Le Vasseur, story of his family, 
271. 

Leucadia, description of, 141. 
143. 

Life, or vital power, specula- 
tions on, 498. 

Llorenté, Juan Antonio, sketch 
of his life, 535. 

Llywellyn, death of,.a song, 
105, 106. 

Load-stones, large, account of, 
295. 

Loch Lomond supposed to have 
been an arm of the sea, 292. 

Love, allegory of, 333. 

Louis XV., anecdotes of him 
and his court, 108—117. His 
political character, 119. Ig- 
norance of his daughters, 7d. 

- XVI., portrait of, 123. 

Louvre, gallery of, described, 
306. 

Loyson, Charles, a young French 
poet, character of, 26. note. 
Lungs, on the elasticity of, 93. 
On the collapse of, by punc- 

turing the oh 95. 





Macgillivray, Mr., on the speci- 
fic characters of birds, 301. 
Machinery, in agriculture, on 

the effects of, 437. 

Mack, Gen., obs. on his appoint- 
ment, 490. His surrender of 
Ulm, 493. His mortification, 
494. 

Mackenzie's River, notices re- 
garding, 304. 

Magnetism and electricity, ex- 
periments relating to, 479. 
Malemba, a town on the Gold 

coast, account of, 405. 
Marengo, 
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Marengo, Bonapare’s account 
of the battle of, 351. 

Marie Antoinette, Queen of 
France, anecdotes and vindi- 
cation of, 120—132. 

Marine deposits at Loch Lo- 
mond, notice of, 292. 

Marine shells, notices of, 304. 

Massaria, Mr., his missions to 
Bonaparte, 317. His infamous 
address to the French people, 
$19. 

Medicine-man, among the Ame- 
rican Indians, description of 
his stores, 67. 

Melastomacee, illust. of, 291. 

Mergus, obs. on some species 
of, 299. 

Military events, in 1803-5, view 
of, 482. 

Miller, Mr., on the temperature 
of mines, 299. 

Mind, on the phenomena of, 203. 

Minerva medica, obs. on the 
temple of, 311. 

Mines, on the temperature of, 
299. 

Mirage, seen in North America, 

Moliere, anecdote of Louis XV. 
respecting his burial, 108. 


Moreau, General, his character. . 


discussed, 349. 
Moscow, description of, 259. 
Murray, Mr., on a liquid from 
Vulcano, 292. 
Music, droll effect of, 108. 
Musk-oxen, manners of, 17. 
N 
Napoleon, See Bonaparte. 
Neserel history, on modes of 
preserving abjects of, 208. 
Progress of the Royal Mu- 
seum of, in France, 449. 
Needle, of the compass, remark- 
ably affected on an islet of 
magnetic iron ore, 6. On the 
dip and variation of, 173. 
Negroes, Bonaparte’s plan for 
graduating them into whites, 
353. : 
Nelson, Lord, his visit to Font- 


hill Abbey, and singular en- 
tertainment there, 90. 

Nerves, of morbid parts, obs. 
respecting, 383. 

Nervous system, obs. on, 192. 

Neuchdtel, description of, 313. 

Nile, battle of, Bonaparte’s ac- 
count of, 347. 

Normandy, its former and pre- 
sent state, 390. 

Northumberland, on the geog- 
nosy of, 290. 

North-West Passage, obs. on, at 
the termination of Captain 
Franklin’s — 158. 


Oersted, Prof., on his: electro- 
magnetical experiments, 477. 

Opal, &c., on the formation of, 
303. 

Organized beings, on the origin 
of, 198. 

Orlando, obs. on his railin 
against mankind, 266. 

Osage Indians, account of, 249. 

P 

Palsy, remarks on, 195. 

Parallax, of certain stars, obs. 
on, 414. 

Parry, Mr., his song on the 
death of Llywellyn, 105, 106. 

Pawnees. Indians, account of, 56. 

Peace, of October 1801, curious 
anecdote relative to, 319. 

Perditus, verses to Perdita, 327. 

Peter the Great, anecdote of, 459. 

Petersburgh, description of, 260. 

Phormium tenaz, superior cord- 
age made from its leaves, 453. 

Piano-forte, its effects on the 
elephant and the lion, 409. 

Plants, scarce, found in North 
America, 173. 

, See Don. 

Platte, river, in North America, 
excursion to, 55. 

Polignac, Duchess de, account 
of, 127. 

Pompey’s Pillar described, 358. 

Pond, Mr., on the changes in 
fixed stars, 413. 

Pontoons, note on, 348. 
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Poor-laws, obs. on the origin, 
principle, and administration 
of, 182—190. 

Poor's rate, remarks on its pres- 
sure, 437. 

Pope Joan, story of, 541. 

Popes, unfavorable represent- 
ation of, 543. Epigram on 
Clement IV., 544. 

Population, early stages of, in 


the north of Europe, 150. Of 


Corfu, 140. Of Leucadia, 144. 
Of Ithaca, 145. Of Cephalo- 
nia, 2b. Of Zante, 147. 
Rouen, 386. Of Rennes, 395. 
Of Warré in Africa, 404. 

Portuguese, 
the English troops, 133. 

Preservation of objects in natu- 
ral history, on the best modes 
of, 208. 

Priests, female, in Dahomy, 402. 

Prussia, See Frederick. 

Puns, song of, 109. 

Q 

Quakers, most likely to be suc- 
cessful missionaries among the 
North-American Indians, 380. 

R 

Rattle-snakes, anecdotes respect- 
ing, 254: ; 

Regulus, a tragedy, specimens 
of, 532. 

Religion, various professors of, 
in Austria, 335. 

Rennes, account of, 395. 

Richardson, Dr., his personal 
exertions in the land-expe- 
dition to the Polar sea, 164, 
165. His scientific observa- 
tions, 168. 170. 172, 173. 

Roads, on the tracing of, 475. 

Rocky mountains, in America, 
attempt to ascend, 59. Beau- 
tiful flowers on, 60. View 
from the summit, 2d. 

Rouen, description of, 306. 386. 

Russia, manners and customs of, 
37. Its power obsequiously 
displayed, 73. 

and Russians, anecdotes 

respecting, 257. 





Of 


their reception of 


S : 

Sabine, Mr., his Zoological Ap- 
pendix to Captain Franklin's 
narrative, 171. 

St. Bernard, Bonaparte’s passage 
of, described by himself, 350. 

St.George and the Dragon, verses 
on their figure’ on the present 
gold coin, 108. 

Salmon, scarce species of, in 
North America, 172. 

Santa Maura, account of, 141. 

Santarem, in Portugal, reception 
given there to the English 
troops, 133. 

Sawers, Mr., his journey from 
Kandy to Caltura, 295. 

Selby, Mr., on the Falco Chry- 
saétes and fulvus, 298. 

Serres, M., his opinions on palsy 
controverted, 195. 

Sertularia Cuscuta, obs. on, 299. 

Shakspeare, characteristics of his 
dramas, 515. 

Shells, marine, notices of, 304. 

Ships of war, a new mode of 
arming, 511. 

Shooter’s Hill, poetic relation of 
a robber killed there, 218. 

Sicilian Vespers, that event dra-- 
matized, 425. 

Slaves, in the.West Indies, on 
the state and proposed en- 
franchisement of, 43—54. 
Number of slaves sold on the 
African coast, 404. 

Solis, Don Antonio, the real au- 
thor of Gil Blas, 538. 

Song, of the Green Fairy Islands, 
105. Of Puns, 109. Of the 
Landes, 278. Of the Vesper- 
bell, 430. 

Sound, its effects on brutes, 409. 
‘On the velocity of, 418. 

Spring, verses on, 323. 

Stage-coaches, their assembiage 
at the Elephant and Castle,423. 

Stars, fixed, on the changes in, 
413. | : 

Steele, Mr., his improved ma- 
nagement of slaves at Bar- 
badoes, 46. 49. 

Stewart, 











Stewart, Prof., his opinion con- 
troverted respecting the rea- 
soning powers of brutes, 205. 

Sylla, a tragedy, specimens of, 
527—529. 

T 

Taaffe, Mr. specimens of his 
translation of Dante, 226— 
231. 

Tapestry, See Bayeux. 

Tatars of the Crimea, account 
of, 40, 41. 

Taxation, agricultural, its un- 
equal bearings, 438. 

Teeth, on diseases of, 439. 

Titanium, metallic, memoir on, 
409. 

Toledo, description of, 136. 

Townley, Col., his translation of 
Hudibras into French, 80. 86. 

Trafalgar, battle of, related by 
Count Dumas, 491. 

Tragedy, See Drama. 

Trail, Dr., on an American Ja- 
guar, 299. On the Guanaco, 
300. On anew Larus, 301. 

Trees, exotic, on acclimating 
them, 457. 

Trevelyan, Mr., on the geognosy 

“of Northumberland, 290. 

Trout, of enormous size, found 
in North America, 172. 

U and V 

Vermiculum, on some species of, 
304. 

Vesper-bell, song on, 430. 

Vibrio Tritici, on the muscular 
motion of, 407. 

Vienna, taken by the French by 
a ruse de guerre, 494. 

Vision, on some phenomena in 
the theory of, 202. 

Ulm, the surrender of, described, 
493. 


INDEX. 


Unities, in dramatic writing, ob- 
servations on, 520. 

Vulcano, on a liquid from the 
crater of, 292. 

Ww 

Walpole, Horace, anecdotes and 
character of, by Miss Haw- 
kins, 80. 

Warré, on the African coast, ac- 
count of, 404. 

Wenzel, Mr., on the map of Mac- 
kenzie’s River, 303. 

Whidbey, Mr., on fossil-bones, 
409. | 

Williams, Miss H.M., her literary 
dispute with Bonaparte, 21. 
Her tribute to French savans, 
23. Her remarks on French 
poets, 24. Specimens of her 
poetry, 27, 28. 

, Dr., his experiments 
on the Jungs, 96. 

Wilson, Mr., on the ring-tailed 
and golden Eagles, 298. On 
the genus Mergus, 299. 

Wollaston, Dr., on metallic Ti- 
tanium, 409. 

Wood-ticks, in America, their 
formidable annoyance, 65. 

Worms, See Vibrif. 

Y 

Yarwood, Mark, a boy without 
hands, his expedients to sup- 
ply the want of them, 298. 

Year, Chinese, memoir on, 417. 

Young, Mr., on fossil-remains of 
quadrupeds, 290. 

Z 





Zante, account of, 146. 
Zetland, list of birds of, 291.300. 
Zieten, Gen., anecdotes of, 464. 
Zoology, obs. on, in Captain 
Franklin’s expedition, 171. 
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